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Let Me Train your 
Boy or Girl 












CIVIL SERVIGE APPOINTMENT 
GOOD BUSINESS Post. 


Over 30,000 Youths and Girls The Cost is within your reach 
| ’ , 


Classe: leld daily, Evenings, ard by Corressonderce Direct to the Home. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Guide Q. Free of Charge. 


GCAAnRnR ee COLLEGE, ****< ™ 
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By means of 








the difficulty which infants 
generally find in digesting 
cow's milk alone is entirely 








overcome, 
t Either of the following : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 
i pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 


infants from birth, 


; : “ S > j ” { 64 -” 
HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and alter 
weaning, with recipes for imple diets, 
will be sent. post free, to those who have charge of young 


infants on apt lheatien to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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T 4 RK ULAR, 
| ; I er Nay 
il kK 
pe ; Is 
. . < _ the Best. 
. . “A F Always Ready. 
Diaper, 3 ‘ Can be carried in 
; 6d. per ‘ y any position, Will 
AND x A ot leak o ot. Made 
“a , Best Red Vulcanite 
TABLE HOUSE a y “ ‘ Spire al Spring * Needle 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 0 Post Paid, 3/6. 
a JEWEL PEN CO. Dept. A.B.) 
And at 156 to 170, Regent Street, London. — Fenchurch ewer vara E.c. 
S t Belfast . , had of Hi, 
T 4 @pe 
i TO PREVENT SICK-HEADACHE 
n land or sea—to correct sensations of giddiness—to remove the 
biliousne caused by change of diet—change of air—change of 
environment—you must take Beecham’s Pills. You will then lose 
cond your liverishness,” have no more pain after eating, and 
idache and giddiness will vanish. It is impossible 
| TO ‘ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 
| 
IH if j ire out of sorts. A box of Beecham’s Pills will take up 
11] very little room in your travelling bag, and you never know 
1] when the vill come in handy and most probably save you 
much suffering and expense. If you find that the change of 
living does not agree with you, or your appetite is not what 
| it should be, you can at once put yourself right if you 
| 
| TAKE 
} | | 
| eeeeeeeoeoeeoeoeeeeeeeeeee 
| 
y Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1, (56 pills: and 2/9 (168 pills 
t 

















Prescribed by 
the Medical 

Profession for 
over 40 years. 






WRIGHT'S 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE 


COAL TAR SOAP. 


Face Cover 2 
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rongest disinfectant. 


Izal is highly concentrated. Two tablespoonfuls 
in a pailful of water is sufficient to properly disinfect 
sinks, drains, w.c.s, or dustbins, rob them entirely of 


, 
— 


their smell and kill all disease-germs. Izal makes your 
home fresh, sweet and healthy for about a halfpenny a 
day. It's pennywise and pound foolish to neglect to buy 





A SHILLING BOTTLE 
MAKES 20 GALLONS. 


Sold everywhere. 6d.. !/-, 2/6 and 4/6 a bottle 


A VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 


Written by Dr. Andre W pe t and 
t 1 tl ture, thi booklet i f the 


A copy will be sent you free on 


Chambers & Co., Ltd., Dept 37, 





REIT ROSETTE TIE? 
KEI ILES 25 Pose s ves & 



















that if all the family were to wear 


WOOD-MILNE HEEL PADS; 


there would be 


A LOT or MONEY SAVED 
in the Boot bill. 








THE BOOT BILL 


WOOD-MILNE LIMITED. 
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Are you a glass plate camera user? 
If so, ask your photographic 
dealer to show you the new 


EASTMAN 
i TA N K 


its y 
e results v 
es. Deve 


I nutes. Useit for your holiday picture 


Saves Time, Assures Uniformity. 
Price: }-pl. and 5x4, 12/6; 7x5, 16/6. 





urticulars of the Plate Tank and a new 
£240 Competition, post free. 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London E.C 

Brancues—96, Bold Street, Liverpoo 72-74, Buchanan 

Street, Glasgow. Lonpon--60, Cheapside, E.« 115, Ox- 

ford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; 59, Brompton 
g i, Wit 


40, Stran 
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A unique and light diet for Invalids and others. 

It is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 
cannot digest cow’s milk, and is especially useful for the aged. It can be 
made in a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessary. 

In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &c. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


@ The “Allenburys” DIET is a food for Apucts and is quite distinct 
from the well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants 
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HAIR 


“LIFE.” 


Royal Hair Specialist’s Striking £5,000 Challenge, 
A Great Opportunity for Every Reader of ‘‘ The Quiver.”’ 


N the course of an interview the principal of 

a firm famous as Royal hair specialists 

made the deliberate statement: ‘‘ Baldness and 
hairy poverty ave unnatural 

He further backed up his remarks by there 








and then offering to write a cheque for £5,000, 
as a challenge open to all readers of Tue 
QUIVER : 
Che hair,'’ said the gentleman responsible 
for the natural and not the artificial crowns 
f many Royal and titled personages, ‘is 
you must know, absolutely the last part of 
the human body to die. Its 
vitalit is ch that it will actually Oo on 
ing alter every ther part of the body 


tegration, 


larly 1 Mr 
I ur that the 
| the fir 
part of the body t 
perish. A comm 


gical fa 
ufforded when- 
ever a scratch or 
allows your 
blood to escape— 
it quickly congeals 





efficient the greater the danger of baldness—be. 
comes heated by the activity of the brain 
beneath. Unless proper preventative measures 
be taken, the scalp becomes dry and tense, and 
actually cracks and scales itself into dandruff, 
in much the same way as the ground dries 
cracks, and scales in the heat of the summer. 
The hair dries, too, and becomes first dry and 
rusty-looking, then brittle and _ splitting, and 
ufter that dies the death of what I describe 
as ‘ Scalp poverty 

‘Scalp massage with the preparation used to 


such good effect by so many hair-crowned 
wearers of Royal crowns, viz.: ‘ Harlene-for- 
the-Hair,’ is—and I say it most delibe rately 


for the benefit of all desirous of fe 


hairy ‘life’— 





an ely cer- 
tain specific for 
hair and scalp dis- 
raers, ; 

‘ That the ‘ Har- 
lene ystem of 
Hair Drill’ is a 


soundly physiolog- 


ical and desirably 
resultful one I 
absolutely affirm. 
I go further, and 
will give the sum 


on Harlene ilair Drill" as performed at t! 1ornin et Of £5,000 {0 any 

I mention the Ful particulars of this scientific process ave enclosed e. charity I reserve 
blood in this con- ‘ the right to name 
nection because people unacquainted with if the heaps of letters from readers te stifying 
physiology may be foolishly persuaded to to this, and which may be seen at the offices 
believe the strangely unphysiological theory f Edwards’ Harlene C 95-96, Hi 


I can be stimulated 


that the 
igh stomach 


growth of the hair 
through the blood via the 


N t the condition of the scalp-soil of the 
haiy which makes the hair decay both in 
juantity and quality 


SPECIAL WARNING TO LADIES. 





Even if it were possible, it would not be 
wise for ladies to run the risk of growing 

perfluous' hair on the face, arms, et 

It 1al remedies are really pumped all 


body via the naturally 





heart, it 


follows that they must reach every hair root 
the body with which we are more or less 
| tl t } grow | ) 

t the ca hair at all 
For, mark y t t j uld distribute 
ntents impa t 1 yut the body 
| not ( eal and label and 
é é i rectly from stoma to 
i il € list De the impulse i the 





Every lady g irally and 
1 luxuriant gr h I 1 her head, but 
would quite proper refuse to develop a 
guring moustache or an unleminine growth 
heeks and chin, ar and hands, etc. 
rhe fact of the matte that the scalp of 
the mental worker—a the more mentally 





idon, W.C,, are t bona fide ¢ 


of this 
A REMARKABLE OFFER. 
‘* As I intend this as a wide-open invitation to 
all desirous of correcting or checking 


1. Greyness, 6. Scurfiness, 

2. Dryness, 7. Greasiness, 

3. Brittleness, 8. Malodorousness, 
4. Lustrelessness, 9g. Patchiness, 

5. Colourlessness, 10. Thinness, 


a week's trial to all who 
n stamps 


I am willing to supply 
apply with Coupon bel 
for postage. If called for, t 
Further supplies of Harlene may be btained 
m all chemists at 1/-, 2/6, and 4/6 per bottle, 
or will be sent sipt of posta 





enciosing 


the sample is gratis 





post pi 


order! 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(Week’s Free “Hair Drill” Test.) 


To EDWARDS’ HARLENE Co., 
5-6, High Molborn, London, w.c. 
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HERE I AM AGAIN 
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'VE LIVED ON 





FOR THE LAST 6 YEARS, 
and feel better than ever. “FORCE” has 


all the muscle-making material in the whole 


wheat combined with barley- malt. 


“FORCE” is made of the best white 
wheat, steam cooked, rolled into thin 
Hakes, combined with the — purest 
barley-malt, and baked. Always 
“crisp” before serving it by pouring 


into a pan and warming it in oven, 
} Q 


No other Cereal Food 
is “Just as Good.” 





—_J 































Use only 


NELSON’S 


OLISHES 


(Black and Brown) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR. 


Tins, 3d., 6d., & is. 

Your bootmaker can supply you, If he does not stock them 
send his name and address to H. NELSON, Clarke Road, 
Northampton, and a FREE SAMPLE will be sent to you, 

Take no other, there is nothing ‘just 
as good”’ as “N” Polish. 
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NciToreDay Genrents 


LADIES, CHILDREN anoMEN 


ANY Ui 
HIGH CLASS DRAPER Wl 
CAN SUPPLY YOu 
EVERY 
GARMENT 


GUARANTEED 





BRITANNIA | 


Guaranleed unshrinkable underwear 






















WHY LIMP 


with CORNS, 









M. F. THOMPSON, 
Homeopathic Chemist, 

17, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
\ e P Sone 

t NERVETONINE, for 
C Ne mplaints. Ask for 
Thempeon’ s Cuide to Heaith, free. 


tee, a ( 





Ro § 


NOSES AND EARS. 


_ Noses. The only petent Nose A . hine in the 
Improves ug ely ne of Scent 
Can be om i rin et 


ed envelope tor full particulars. 
Rea Noses. — My long -estat 1 medically 
ent at itely ures red nose 
3. rein, 2/6 extra 
Ugly Ears. My Patent Rubber Ear Caps 
nding ears. H is of success 
7 6 post free, Fore 16: 


P. LEES RAY, 10E, Central 
Chambers, Liverpool. 











Proprietor, £. “Bt IRGE 


NO LANGING OR GUTTING 


e world-renowned 


» BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 


td, 1/14, Ac.. per box, or p 
3, 50, Gray's Inn Road, I 


Cur shor i : by He vial 
yarnt pane, The I MEDY rW KIN 
Di A ¢ AIN Cl for lt RS, 
I hk Al S, I EMA, &c, 
Tt of T 1 r Parts, 
Sold by all ¢ t post free for P.O. from 


jon. Advice gratis, 
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IRON 
HURDLES, 
GATES, &c. 































MANUFACTURERS OF 








IRON 


||! Hil | ‘ut 
ligt ie i= 


(ER BREPSSREEERES! 
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me BA) 


TANITA 





FENC ING SQUARE 


FOR UNEVEN NG 
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RAILING. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LONDON SHOW RO 
139&141 CANNON STE.C 


LOW PRICES. 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF mesh, Sten _ 
WALES. H.M. THE KING. (King of Prussia). 


DAIMLER 


MOTOR CARRIAGES. 














T HE great charm of motoring is that it commands 


constant change of scene, and one can idle 








along or make from point to point with such 
ease. England is a beautiful country, but how little of 
it most people know. It is a great field of interest and 


history, and there is nothing like the modern motor car 





for opening out its treasures. And amongst modern 
motor cars, where could one find a better all-round car 


than the DAIMLER ?-—the car of experience! the 


veteran winner of innumerable hill-climbs and _ trials ! 





THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) Ltd. 


COVENTRY—Daimler Works. LONDON—219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MANCHESTER —~60, Deansgate NOTTINGHAM— 96-98, Derby Road. BRISTOL— 18, Victoria Street. 
BRIGHTON—Palmeira Works, Hove. 



















OF Y-mrey thy 


NELSON’S 


POLISHES 


(Black and Brown) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR. 


Tins, 3d., 6d., & is. 


Your bootmaker can supply yo If he does not stock them 
send his name and address to “n. NELSON, Clarke Road, 
Northampton, anda FREE SAMPLE will be sent to you, 


Take no other, there is nothing ‘just 
s good” as “N” Polish. 
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WHY LIMP 


with CORNS, 


w Joints when 
s Original ¢ 









M. F. THOMPSON, 


Homeopathic Chemist, 


Ny Ny. 
Uf \\ A \ \ 17, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 





st free. Fe r 16 extra 
/ oy * ‘P. LEES RAY, 105, Central 
Chambers, *Liverpoo ol. 


NOSES AND EARS. 


, Bones —The only patent Nose Machine in the 
Scientific 


Improves ugly noses of king 
ple. Cant md 1 eep. 
ed envelope tor fu urticulars. 
Rea ‘Meaes. M 1 medically 
ed Treatment at itely ures red noses. 
3 > t eign, 2/6 extra 
Ugly Ears. My a t Rubber Ear Caps 


anclir s. Hundreds of succes 











LANCING OR corr 


e world-renowned 


~ BURGESS" Lton OINTMENT. 



















LZ ua Ss Cure thers Pac de @ by He <4 
pei. ne \ ¢ NERVETONINE, _—s ae REM for WouNDS and all SKIN 
& i aS Ne anid o. b A ( AIN ¢ f ULE ERS, 

nie wages Ask for I S, Al I EMA, 
| [ Thompeon’ 8 Cuide to Health, free T of Testin all’ Parts, 
Sold by all Chen 1, 1/14, Ac.. per box, or post fre fe ¢ P.O. from 
Pro vA Rang kK. BUR oh 5S. 68, Gray's Inn Road, London, * Advice gratis, 
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LOW PRICES. 
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139&141 CANNON STE.C 
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| MOTOR CARRIAGES. 














HE great charm of motoring is that it commands 


constant change of scene, and one can idle 





along or make from point to point with such 
ease. England is a beautiful country, but how little of 
it most people know. It is a great field of interest and 


history, and there is nothing like the modern motor car 





for opening out its treasures. And amongst modern 
motor cars, where could one find a better all-round car 


than the DAIMLER?-—the car of experience! the 


veteran winner of innumerable hill-climbs and_ trials ! 





THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) Ltd. 


COVENTRY—Daimler Works. LONDON—219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MANCHESTER—6€0, Deansgate. NOTTINGHAM— 96-98, Derby Road. BRISTOL— 18, Victoria Street. 
BRIGHTON—Palmeira Works, Hove. 
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GORDON & DILWORTH'S 


Press Lotmato Catsup. 


A strictly First-Class Table Sauce, made only from Fresh Ripe 


Whole Tomatoes. 


LARGELY USED IN THE MAKING 
OF GRAVIES AND SAUCES 


Pleases the Taste, Promotes Digestion, Stimulates 
the Appetite. 


re 






























TOMATO 








0%) a 














Made from Fresh Ripe 
Tomatoes and Prime 


Ox Beef. 


This Soup is of the highest 
possible quality, and when once 
tried is never likely to be 


superseded. 


RICH! 
DELICIOUS !! 
NUTRITIOUS !!! 


Awarded Gold Medal, 1900. 


BE SURE YOU GET NO OTHER. eer 
| . TOMATO CaTSUP, 
tS". Appetising, Digestive, Delicious. ,°*,5¥, | MADE FROM WHOLE FRESH RUT} 
CORDON & DILWORTH'S “Tica GORDON & DILWORTH'S 











CORDOR Sits 


Mla ke 


pa 


- 4 
-.. Ga: 
~ . 
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TOMATO 
°°. Ja 


Absolutely the best 
on the Market. 











IT IS FIT FOR AN 











Requires heating only and is 
ready for the table. 


EPICURE. 

IN TINS— 
74d., 1/-, and 1/4 each. 
Aliso in GLASS BOTTLES at 

1/4 each. 

























GORDONG 






—y) 


DILWORTHS 
_@ MUSHROOM 
i CATSUP 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
GUARANTEED 








Please Order as 
** Homestead” 


Brand. 


GORDON & DILWORTH'S | 
MUSHROOM | 


Ii 


I 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 


5 d. 


GORDON & DILWORTH'S 
TOMATO‘: 
CHUTNEY 





CATSUP 


10)d. per | 








Please order as 


“Yacht” Brand. 














ALL GROCERS AND STORES WILL SUPPLY. 
Or Samples sent on receipt of stamps by GORDON & DILWORTH TOMATO CATSUP, Ltd, 


York Road, King’s Cross, LONDON, N. 
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Care of the Skin 


The great enemy of beauty is the surrounding atmosphere. The smoke and 
fog of town or the dust of the country roads floats about in the air and gets 
into the pores of the skin. There it lies deeply imbedded, and this is what 
makes your complexion so dark, dull, and coarse 

The only thing that will help you is Oatine, as you can easily prove for 
yourself. Wash your face thoroughly with soap and water, or cleanse it 
with any other face cream; then, after applying Oatine, wipe the face with 
a towel, when particles of black will be found on the towel, proving that 

















Oatine brought dirt out of the pores that the other agents were powerless 
to remove. 
Oatine is beneficial to the complexion, because it is a natural skin-food 
ss . made from the essence of the finest oats. Try it and you will see how clear, 
\ } soft, smooth and velvety it leaves the skin. Oatine is non-fatty, smoothes 
out the wrinkles, and does not grow hair Men find it invaluable for , 
relieving irritation cause d by shaving. r 
f all chemists. 1/3 a jar, or larger size (holding four times as much), 2/6. Save the coupon from } 
' each jar; it represents cash q 
fe ‘ 
' ‘ 
r 
r 
q 
r 
FACE CREAM 
4 
' F 
OUR OFFER,.—®® reauest we will send you a FREE SAMPLE of any of the Oatine ] 
preparations, and copy of our booklet, ‘‘ Beauty Hints’’; or for 3d. in 
} stamps we will send you a box containing samples of Oatine Cream, Balm, Face Powder, Soap, Talcum 
Tooth Paste, Soap in Tubes, and Kylets. ; 
{ 
) ™ ‘ 
} THE OATINE CoO., 305, Denman Street, London, S.E. ‘ 
} ‘ 
ee ee een nn 
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“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


PATON’S 
Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
are sent FREE on application to 
| John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 
mame. LONG Hooss & Eves are sci ON CARDS oat or to 192, Aldersgate St., London, E.C.” 
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‘I can speak in high terms of Mr 
Geo. R. Sims’ ‘ Tatcho.’ No other 
treatment for the Hair, in my opinion, can 
compare with it. | have recommended it 
to hundreds of patients and non-patients.”’ 


e Yi//s 
V/ 


SA. 
Y, 


THE QUIVER. 





Dh KOT 


‘* Tatcho ”’ is a word that has grown 
into the English language; it has 
caused growth upon almost despairing 
heads all the world over. ? 


“Tatcho’ 


is the remedy originally discovered, 








advertise d, and gratuitously distributed 
by Mr. Geo. R. Sims. 


Get ‘* Tatcho”’ to-day while the 
ambition is upon you. Within a week 
you will see the extraordinary bene- 
ficial effects ** Tatcho”’ is working 


Particular people use ** Tatcho "— 
those who care about the things which 
add to the personal appearance and 
make the well-groomed man or woman 


‘* 


Every morning and evening there 
are millions of sensible men and women 
“ Tatchoing ” their hair. 


ws 


Start to-day if you value their 
sensible lead. By no other means can 
you outwit Father Time. 


If you want * Tatcho” you can have 
a full-sized 4s. 6d. trial bottle for 
ls. 10d., carriage paid, on applica- 
tion to the Chief Chemist, * Tatcho” 
Laboratories, Kingsway, London. 
(Mention “ The Quiver.”’) 


! guarantee that this preparation is made according 


to the formula recommended by me. 


aathhond 


TATCHO is sold by Chemists and Stores in 


Bottiecs at 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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As eupplied to the Order of Her Majesty The 
b Queen and H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 





The BEST MATERIAL for 
Indoor and Outdoor wear is 


1° WINSCO’ 


Fresh and Painty in appearance, thi 
~~ j world-famed fabric makes up into the 
C 4 most beautiful Blouses and Shirts for 

bP Indoor and Outdoor wear. Practically 

‘ha al Unshrinkable and of endless wear, it 

/ ra improve with washing. Will not 
hard or thicken 


Winsco’* 
st Free, 


" What is * 
Patterns, Fi 


Dainty Bookict 
Range of 


Write 
and 


WM. SMALL & SON, North Bridge, EDINBURGH. 














for cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ 1 26 & 46. 





| 


| 
| 





WILL BUY JUST 
WHAT YOU WANT 


3/6 
in the form of a 





“ 


pom LONG snore 
ry STYLO, 


which is LONG for the HAND 
SHORT for the POCKET or 
WRISTBAG. 


The LATEST & BEST 


writes IN K like a soft pencil, very 
smooth point and spring needle. 




















YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO BE WiTHOUT ONE. 


GET ONE TO DAY 


May be purchased at all Stationers 
or send | lirect to the 
make Ts 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


Swan Fountain Pen 

Makers, 79 & 80. High 
olborn, London 

Branches 


Extends from 


Cheapside, 
2} ins. to 4% ins. . 


egent St., W 
xchange St.Man 
and at New York, 





Chicago & Sydney. 


Denn 











EYES AND EAR 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


Fe or all Diseases of the Eye; Deafness in 
ts forms; Noises in Head and Ears; 
arges from Fars; leafness from 

fuenga and Catarrh. cial remedies 

rdei. Hundreds of letters in testi 

Write 











nony No painful instruments 
w Testimonials and Printed Questions 


toanswer, sent free. Mr 7 ISON, Ison’s Eye and Ear Dispensary, 








WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and Strength 














. Great George St., Leeds. (Estab. 1871.) 
The well-known London Manufacturing Den- 
tists, Messrs. BrowninG, give the very best 
value; if forwarded by post utmost value 
per return, or offer made. 63, Oxford 
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REFUSE ALL NOT MOULDED REDFERNS. 


of the sickness and general weakness in 
young girls arises from a poor condition 
of the blood and is best corrected by 
* Wincarnis.” 

To Relieve Exhaustion. If you 
find your strength unaccountably ebbing 
away until you feel almost fit to drop, 


take with your 
meals, and you'll soon be fit. 

To Prevent Influenza. You can 
avoid any kind of intectious disease by 
keeping up your strengt t its maxi 
mum. Perhaps you can’t do it yourself, 
but I is" can do it effectually 


To Rectify Anemia. Nine-tenths 


** Wincarr * daily 
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The Summer Cream 
Without Grease. 
LMA FILUOR CREAM 


Fivor Cream 


crean i 
rits ar re large amount 
NA Tl [ RAI W ATER contained 
rt n the softness, transparency 
an comfort that Icilma 
t t Skin canno 
a | ty nting and cur 
s and tor immediate 
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t gnat a mosquito bites Cannot 
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but please see 
that you really 
get Brown & 
Polson’s * Patent’ 
Corn Flour. There 
is nothing nicer for the 
hot days than a Com 
: Flour Blancmange, served with 
fresh fruit stewed—it is food and refresh- 
ment in one. And the finest blancmange 
is made with 


Brown & Polson’s 
“ Patent ” Corn F jour 


If you would like Brown & Polson’s hand prion 0k ** Summer 


Dishes” giving lifferent ways of ser yw the Patent 
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One Hundred Million Stars in the Sky, 


fT°O the naked eye between four and five is no sign of any limit to the number Th 
. The 


thousand stars can be seen in the sky, total must be counted by hundreds of 
but as wecan see only half the celestial con-  miullions.”’ 
cave at once and as stars cannot be distin- Men are now able to photograph the 
guis| near the horizon, the total number — stars by their own light, even those 50 
visible at any one time does not exceed distant that the human eye cannot se 
1,5¢ l 2.000. With = the largest tele- them through the strongest telescope ; not 
SCO] it has been thought one hundred’ only so, but by the spectroscope we can 
million may be visibl tell 2 what they are composed. 

Mr. Gore regards this number as an out- But in the photograph the star shows 
side estimate Having made a number of only like a little dot of light, and if a speck 
counts of the photographic prints given in of dust gets on the glass that makes another 
Dr. Roberts’ book of stellar photographs, dot. How can we tell the difference 
whi nclude stars down to the seventeenth which is dust and which is star? It js 


magnitude, Mr. Gore finds that the average done in this way If you have watched the 
number per square degree of the heavens stars a long time you have seen that they 
is 4,137 in the Milky Way, 1,782 near the move across the heavens—or seem to move: 
galaxy, and 408 in the nongalactic regions; of course, it is the earth’s motion that 
and thus he arrives at a grand total of changes our position. So when the astron- 
64,184,757 visible stars—not including clus-  omers photograph stars they have to keep 


ters and nebula. This will allow 50,000,000 the telescope moving by clockwork just as 
stars for the Milky Way. One rich globular fast, so that it is always pointed at the 
cluster of the Centaur shows 25.000 stars star. When the photograph is taken the 


in a square degree. telescope stops, and the star moves on, 
“It is now possible,”” says Newcomb, and so makes a tiny trail of light from the 
“to photograph stars fainter than the small- dot on the photograph. The dust does not 


est the eye can see in any telescope. There move, so makes no trail. 
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No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. | No. 4. No, 5. 
Baronet, widower, Rising young Bar Youngest Son, Rich Stockbroker. Doctor with lucra- 
tw hildren, rister Conceited Never been a suc- Going bald, brown tive practice. Age 
£ 0 a year, Con g ooking. quar- cess, Good natured, eyes, bad tempered, 45, bachelor, rather 

e nvalid it ome. Fair skin, tall, handsome, excellent golt-play- austere. Recom- 
bese is notl grey eyes. Clever popular, Has excel- er, and says there is mends Vinolia Toi- 
so refreshing a steur actor. ent teeth thanks to nothing hkea bath let Preparations to 
a wash with Vinolia Shaves with Vinojia the daily use of wih Vinolia after his patients because 
Soap. Shaving Stick. Vinolia Dentiirice. } coming in from the they are purest and 

| links. best, 


VINOLIA $100 ean 


Ending August S3ist. 





Would you like to win {100 in August? There is mo reason why you should not. Everyone has 
R the following directions carefully, and then enter for the Vinolia Grand Prize 
} tition straightawa 

ire ; I f lustrations given above and the five below represent five ladies and five 
: aryit tue and attractions. You are asked to decide which of these, in your opinion, 

a) the most eligible r matrimony, (6) the best looking. 
£100 will be paid by the Vin shi a Company, Lid., to the competitor sending in the answer nearest to 
i of all mpetitor In addition to this prize, the next 1,000 successful lady competitors will each 
1 tablet of Vinolia Otto Soap, and the next 1,0c0 gentlemen competitors will each be awarded a 

Vi a Shaving Stick In the event of there being a tie, the £100 will be divided 

Send no money or coupons. The Vinolia Competition is open to all. Fill in the following, 


t out on the lines indicated and post it addressed *** Competiti ms.’ the VINOLIA COM- 
PANY, LTD., 4la, —e R THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C.,”’ so as to reach them by 





| August 31. Compe uter on the understanding that the decision of the Vinolia Company 
} ] be bind 
Other ( \ If 1 t t first t lon't ¢ t 1g 
at nd, having filled in the wine, post as directed, to the \ a Company. 
f t I arra the te illustrations :— 
4 | i Tt é er . 
: I am a user of Vin 1 Soap and (or) preparations, 
- “and buy my lies - 
third 
, rth 
; fth 
th 
ta 
(Siened) 
ht 
it! (Address) 
ith 
| No. 6 No. 7 , No. 9. No. 10. 
| § f . | > 
) Dau er Solici ed 28 | Enthusiastic Suffra Spinster, aged 25, 
“ e " ; oOsition ge.te iianthro Earns her own liv- 
age es at ue eves ina Inher pist, Ow On ing. Artistic, witty, 
= 
: manner, good Dark siderable propert and thoughttul, 
: elicate dancer, Thanks to hair, flashing eyes, Not good looking especially when se- 
a mpiex by using vy Vinolia beautiful mouth, except for her clea lecting her Toilet 
es er t Soap a Cream & tee vhich have skin, which is mas- Soap and Powder 
3\ ’ ’ mplexion | been preserved by | saged every day She buys Vinolia 
lia Ut the ide Li . | , Md 
rr : Ihe a rose, Vinolia Lypsy! and with Vinolia Cream, | for it preserves the 
I a lady, ' Dentitrice, complexion, 





Don’t forget the 2,000 Consolation Prizes. 
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AITCHISON’S 
SPECTACLES 
* STRENGTHEN 


WEAK EYES.” 


EYESIGHT 
TESTING ROOMS ar ,),,, Pefctive oo 








12, CHEAPSIDE, Brain Fag. many, supposed cases of ick 
6, POULTRY, ind a vi it to the optician should a 1 ise 
428, STRAND, Toe ot oe ee int 


47, FLEET STREET, ——sietection and 


worth a trial 


281, OXFORD STREET, : 
\4, NEWGATE STREET, “ 
LONDON. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH : 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. 
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4 Mr. AITCHISON’S 


Hint No. 53: 


HEALTH nel Sveaeaeey. 


y pamphlet, “* EYESIGHT PRESERVED," the latest Illustrated Editior 


46, FENCHURCH STREET, of whict is now ready, will 


eye and its defects, and will be forwarded post free applica 


AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 


“EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 


New Edition Post Free to “Quiver” 
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1 case Neuralgia, B eadache 
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Readers. 
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“ PLASMON is the Best part of 
Nature's Best food—MiAlK, and i 


<] value enorn 






4s Bencmonee 
NW aso 
: LN Pp LA Custard 


The most Delicious G Nourishing 
in packets at 4d. 





Elegant Art Metal Box of PLASMON 
Foods and ¢ book, | free 1/6. 


PLASMON Cocoa & PLASMON Oats 


Other PLASMON Preparations 
TEA 


” BISCUITS 
” BREAD 
” CHOCOLATE 
” ARROWROOT 
” BEEF EXTRACT 
PLASMON, LTD. 
(Dept. B 152), Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Face ' f Pla 


St still ? 


Although you had a long 


















drink ot omething! Get some 
Mason's Extract of Herbs and make 
$ Herb Beer A draught is deliciot 
when you're gardening and that wil 
quench your thirst. It's health-giving 
oo, and only costs 2d 1 ga es 
For aid. stamy d Hints on Brewing 
A sample b t it stamy For 


sddre tf nea 








NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINCHAM. 
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“Given to 
By the Rev. F. 





cs | begin to write of the hosts and 
| \ hostesses who have welcomed me 
‘roush these many years to their hos 
le homes, and | review their almost 
variet) t seems to me that tew 
boast of a wider and more cosmo 
entertain! t 
mansions of the great and wealthy, 
ttages of artisans, the old castle su 


ed by its deer-park, the palace of the 


bishop, the deanery, the manse, the 


ctor’s house the public SK hool, the humble 
elling of the city missionary, the number 
ss homes of merchants, lawyers, well-to-do 
lesmen, and of the retired leisured classes 
have in turn opened their doors to 

ve me, and have given me of their best. 
sometimes think that, in my case especially, 
e has been literal fulfilment of the 
| lemn pledge, that no one shall forsake 
use for the sake of the good news but 
receive a hundred times as much 1n this 
sent time. In return for the sacrifice 
home, a hundred homes have fallen 


my lot 


The Charm of Variety. 


charm, you say, my friendly 


here is a great 


ler, in this constant change. You would 
ly enjoy it, you think. It must be 

you suppose, to draw up the blind 
morning on the outspread mirror of the 





ind the next on an apple orchard or 
etching \ Yes, but you may find 
elf in n ifacturing town, with the 
sphere nd thick, and the work 
clattering past in their clogs. You 
y also have uch of a good thing, and 
1 all the kindness shown you by your 
sts there m be a secret yearning fo: 
Jamiliar u dear faces of your home 
fe, lor your study with its books, and for 
household penat 
All the soft beds and dainty eider 
fail te pensate for the lack of 
vn familia om. You wonder what 
ire do t home you are anxious 
it their he } you are inclined to worry 
expected letter does not arrive And 
u are ve caretul to thread together 
iilerent scenes on the cord of a settled 
elsistent ose you are very apt to 
ale le hours 
Kemember, vhat temptations are 








Hospitality.” 
B. MEYER, B.A. 


presented to the constant inmate of other 
people’s homes to become pampered and self- 


indulgent. When we are away, we have 
the best that our hosts can do for us. Al 


ways the breast of the chicken and the under 
cut of the beef. For us the daintiest dishes 
are prepared, and we are ushered to the 
corner of the room. Our opinion is 
received as oracular, and our smile is wel- 
comed as a_ benediction. We miss_ the 
necessary give-and-take of the home, and 
are tempted to be discontented with the 
daily bread and simple fare of our own table, 
contrasting the daily manna with the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. It is only by a miracle of 
grace that our temper is not irreparably 
spoiled ! 


cosiest 


An Unfounded Rumour. 


There are also drawbacks! Once, either by 
a gossiping paragraph In a newspaper, or 
by that inscrutable eavesdropper Rumour, 
it got wind that I practised the simple life 
and specially favoured rice puddings. Now 
it is true that I live as simply as I can, and 
prefer a rice pudding to teetotal tipsy-cake 
or a supper of toasted cheese; but it is a 
little hard man to encounter a rice 
pudding at every house he visits, and to be 
unable to evade it 
with her most winning smile: 

“ T need not ask you what you will choose, 
Mr. Meyer. We all know your weakness for 
rice pudding.” 

What can one do in those circumstances, 
except to accept one’s platetul of rice, and 
look resignedly on all the good things which 
are falling to one’s anti-faddist fellow-guests ? 
People, however, seem to be forgetting my 
special idiosyncrasy, and IT am_ gradually 
returning more mixed diet. 

It is bad manners on the part of a guest 
to evince a disinclination to partake of the 
food provided for him. The apostle gave 
utterance to a principle which combines the 
utmost of good sense and good breedin 
when he said, ‘** Whatsoever 1s before 
you, eat no question for conscience 
sake.” 

Sometimes, tol you are 
to a country church festival, and 
tained by the leading farmer of the district 
You know that his good wife and daughters 


have been scheming 


on a 


because the hostess says, 


to a 


set 


asking 


invited 
entel 


Instance, 


are 


devising, and discussing 


veeks beforehand, dreaming by night 
cooking by day As the result, the 
in the big parlour fairly groans; there 


I 

fowls, creams, pastry, tarts, 

patties. You know perfectly well that 

u will grievously disappoint your friends 

less you make a gallant attempt to do 

bill of fare; but how can you 

satisfy them without breaking almost every 

vhich y usual habit and youl doctor 

For my part, however, I cast dull 

care away, for such occ: any rate, 

and believe that rity of my motive 

iuthorises me to expect a special arrest to 
be placed on the laws of cause and effect 


oints and 


justice to thei 


sions, at 


the since 


A Few Adventures. 


As the friendly gueue of the entertainers 


who have welcomed me to their homes passes 
before my memory, I am forcibly reminded 
ot the little boy who «sked his mother. 
with a look of awe on his face, where all 


the | id people were buried He had been 
the cemetery for the first time, 

d studying the tender and laudatory in- 
scriptions on the gravestones. Each grave, 
judging by its epitaph, ppeared to hold a 
saint; for this, at least, is to the credit of 
the great Depredator of our homes, that he 
removes from the palimpsest of the past 


siting 


ull that is grotesque and cruel, leaving only 
the spel Ol peace and goodwill for the 
perusal of the survivors. It was quite 
natural for the boy, as he passed over the 
remains of the saints, to ask where the 


sinners were to be tound 


lf am equally 


concerned to esk where ell the indifferent 
and inhospitable hosts zre to be found. For 
[ do not employ fulsome or exaggerated 
terms, but state the sober truth in saying 
that in all my experiences I have not en 
countered one 


Have | any adventures in my visits 
many houses ? No, my experiences 
have been strangely uneventful. I have 
never slept in a haunted chamber, or seen 
a spectral figure standing at the foot of 


met 


these many 


bed, as one of my friends insists was his 

ul experience It has not fallen to my 

t s it befell a brother minister, to go 
tairs, at dead of night, for the purpose 
ot topping a cuckoo clock which made 
sl impossible, and on the return journey 
to be intercepted by a terrier, arousing the 
house by his bark, and evincing a vicious 
and horrible desire to bury his teeth in the 


ind bone of exposed and _ shrinking 


I 


My wildest adventures have been confined 
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to two or three of the more highly ft 
bathrooms, where my_ timid ger 
mysterious taps has ¢ nveloped me 
of cold descending from aboy 
my shivering body, or surrounded it wit] 
periect torture as of sharp needles, It 
a fearsome thing to turn a 
another person’s bathroom, and not } 
Whether you will ever be 
flowing, or may be compelled to summo, 
the entire household, in 
to your aid! 

Hospitality differs somewhat from that 
entertainment of relatives and friends whic} 
all the world practises. Hospitality includes 


turning 
int Trents — 


Wwatel 


WTO! g tap 


€ Sure 
able to stop it 





Varlous costumes 


the stranger and wayfarer, the itinerant 
evangelist or missioner. It has a wider 
scope, and extends its welcome to those 
who have no claim of kinship and cannot 


Men of the 


who can Invite 


world invite 
them again ; but thos: 
hospitality receive to. thei 
ingle-nook many who cannot 
their kindness, which, 
be recompensed at the resurrection of th 
just. 


make a return 
those 
who practise 


reciprocate 





as Christ said, can onh 


The Duty of Hospitality. 


Ihe New Testament consequently enjoins 


hospitality, and insists on it as a distinctly 
Christian grace. ‘‘IT was a stranger, and 
ve took Me in.”’ 1s one of the greetings ot 


Gaius is commended 
forth, “im 


the King to His own. 


because he entertained and set 





a manner worthy of God,” the travelling 
evangelists of that day. One of the chiel 


qualifications of the bishops of the primitive 
Church was that they should be given t 
hospitality. It was as necessary that they 
should exercise this virtue, as that the 
should be apt to teach The early Chris- 


t 





tians were bidden to show hospitality t 
hy : 
one another without murmuring, and this ) 


was the more necessary in those days when 
the missionaries of the Cross were humbl 
folk, who travelled from place to place 
with a staff in their hand and no wallet 
because they had naught to put in It 
Hospitality Is distinctly the product ol 
religious feeling. From the earliest days 
men have realised that their obligations 
towards God included the sheltering 0! the 


Phe patriar¢ h, in 








stranger and _ trave Het 


the sweltering heat, hurried to  prepatt 
meal tor the three strangers who came a 
him, and found that he had_ entertamee 
angels unawares. It was meet, therelor 
thet in his allegory Bunyan should includ 
the entertainment of the Pilgrim mn 
end tell how the tr 


House Beeutitul 
























































Phe 


nt onwards it 1s 


showed him h 
the sun-rising, 
ft day 

most pertect host 


l, are those who 
VeTe at home S 
|! into the family 


the hall with the 


hy and awkvw 


Ntahty in its lofty 
Providence, which 
liv care, not | 

ikes the sense 
tender 


help 


arrange! 


Phi SC art 


e, but the hand 
f delight is withdr: 


made 


ready fot 


as We aWakKe 


mscious 


ot } ndly inthe 


I thar I 
I pp ( T {Tf 
t TK ! I 
tort WwW ( 
t 
} ; rtl ‘ 
ta 
+ 1] 
{ | 
f ‘ ise | 
{ )T 
; 
l S 


st ide 


ound o1 


i¢ 


is chamber, which was 
where he 


slept till 


s, as I have dis 
make you feel as 
heartily are you 


life. They meet 
ir warm welcome, 


ou to your room, where already 


age awaits you with Joosened 
nd where probably, in winter, the 

| bespeaks then preparation 101 
tort They leave you to refresh 

lf and prepare for the meal which 
ting you downstairs, and from that 
vour own fault if 


rd 


A Network of Loving Thoughtfulness. 


‘als rt sembles 
ctrays its presence 

movement 
ut by an infinite 
nts lor our com 
awaiting us when 
that the 


spread 
1 and the pres- 
us has vanished. 
our ordinary life, 
meone has 

Little touches 
that 
has been ther 
u might not |} 

five minut 
est kind of hos 
le itself, but 


been 


pation show 


re re anticipating 
e than \ 
IS this com 
m wit! | 
thoughtful: 
ec the , 
‘ n. ina una 
had enter 
very disappointed 
ich t recluse 
r doing some 
ul it Is vel 
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That incident in the life of Frances Ridk 


Havergal olten comes bac k to me. On one 


occasion she found herself the guest of 
family of considerable position and 
shown to her room. sh 
prayed that het 


: wealt! 
who were absolutely irreligious. On being 


knelt down and 
visit might be a blessing 


to every person under that roof, and that 


the whole family 
As she prayed, 
in on her soul that het 
and she descended to 
with that firm 


might be 


desire was 
the 


assurance, 


drawing-roor 
Her unusual gifts 


won tor God 
the conviction was wrought 


gTanted 


ol music and SONnE Ope ned her way, and after 


a lew days Sp nt in that family she had th 
joy of seeing the whole of the membe 
enter the Kingdom. On the last day 

her visit, overwhelmed with the results 
which had broken out, like spring flowers 


under the 


hymn 


Irom 
the 


commencing 


I ‘ 
Co ited 


This is an ideal that often beckons 
one, but how irely does it come within 
reach ! The most that seems practicable S 
to be bright, ind glad, and accessible, ent 
ing into all the play of life around, and 
behaving that as people know us 
closely. they m be unable to detect glarn 
adiserepancies between our prolessions 
daily walk and conversation 


Show Yourself Willing to Learn. 


The guest mus 


e] 


+ 


t be willing to be interest 


in whatever he r pastime engages h 
host’s atter It may be pictures 
science, or archawology, ¢ ooks. Most 1 
kre more of e subject tl f oth 
ind it Is alw etter to make others t 
than to tall urselt If you s u 
self lling te t is al 

uo may gathe eally usetu matl 

m the most ordinary persons S 
nothing of adepts in special studies 
most disagreeabl ersons thos 
talk oracul ut all thn heav 
and on ¢ th i seem to have 1 oe 
to elicit intorn from others. Es] ul 
make trends th the childre nd youl 


Peo] le 


melting snows, she wrot 












































































































redient to their mud-pies, adding 


: es by a raid on the hen-house !) 
‘ he ce of Christian courtesy 
th the usual hours of the family 
“Always, when retiring for the night, 


hostess the hour for breakfast ; 


1 must be be it earlier or later 
ur wont. I followed on the track 
vangelist once, who gave a great deal 
less trou le house where he made 
ed stav. because he insisted on a 
at eleven and a heavy breakfast 

It was nsiderable strain on 


ss household: and where the guest ex 


such arrangements it would be much 
f him to put up at an hotel. 

ust be remembered, also, that the 
gives the nal for retiring at night, 


he must not keep the whole family up 
bright and hilarious he may _ be 
unless he is perfectly sure that it 


genial to them for him to continue 
ttiest stories till after midnight. Some 
the excess of courteous hospitality 
ts the host and hostess from evincing 


veariness Which makes them long for 
ment when their garrulous guest will 
say ‘‘ Good-night ”’ and take his candle 


Be of Unfailing Good Humour. 


however, all ve guests, that you 

te the art of conversation, so. that 
ntribute to the fund of house 

talk. Befor ou enter the room for 
l, store ir mind with three or 
subjects of general interest, to which 
muide the versation, supposing that 
S. \ | anecdott a personal 
cence, the picture of some beautiful 
{ Continental or foreign travel, a 


ce to the k you have in reading 

ribution of gold-dust to 
mon. sto¢ But don't monopolise 
mOvs a game of tennis 


the bal nly served from one 


Above | cultivate an untailing 
humour not play the fool’s part in 
| insist on telling inane stories ; 

Uvete that supreme gift of iter 
the dull monotony of life with the 

of a smil Yet when pain and 
ré til their shadows over the 
ces that ther around the family 
you will become instantly the kind 


ympathetic friend, willing to pour in 


the wine of encourage 


Intil the wn of a new hope asserts 
ind the mists of the night rol] up their 
ns and d wey 


GIVEN TO HospiTALiry.” 


$39 


It is hardly necessary to say how right 
and proper it is to notice the servants. The 
guest has no right to gossip with them. or 
to speak to them directly in their master’s 
presence. Any requests must always be 
made to the master or mistress of the house. 
“May your coachman or housemaid do so- 
and-so?”’ But there are plenty of little 
opportunities of showing appreciation of a 
servant's attentiors; and, things being as 
they are, it is discourteous and thankless 
to leave the house without a slight acknow- 
ledgment of the labour which your visit has 
imposed. Sometimes you will give to the 
head-servant for the rest, and at others to 
each individual to whom you have been 
indebted. , 


A Letter of Thanks to vour Host. 


Lest it be overlooked, let us emphasise 
here that it is not good form, after leaving a 
hospitable home, to fail to send a letter by 
the first post to thank your host for the 
kindness and courtesy which have been ex- 
tended to you. Your good host ought to 
understand that the remembrance of his 
kindness lingers with you still, like a sweet 
refrain that sings itself over and over again 
in the heart 

In my experience there is too much truth 
in Charles Wagner's lament over the decay 
of the home life That there ere tens of 
thousands ol perfectly ideal homes in the 
world is true: but the week-end craze, 
the demand for excitement, are without 
doubt gnawing their way at the foot of the 
cliffs There is but one influence that can 
save our home life from decay, and that 1s 
woman's influence She is the priestess ol 
the home here she reigns supreme; ot 
her right there is none to dispute. Shut up 
with her little ones. and secluded from the 
storm, cultured, gentle, holy womanhood 
sheds its radiance over our homes and gives 
them their charm. Woman, however, must 
not bear all the responsibility; man must 
not leave her as Adam left Eve in Paradise, 
else the serpent mey enter. But the two 
blending together, each supplying what the 
other lacks, growing old together — the 
duplex burner of light and love—make 
radiance in which children and grand 
children thrive, to which relatives and 
neighbours are attracted; and amid such 
conditions a poor waytarer like myself 1s 
thankful to be allowed to tarry for a few 
brief hours, though ever mindful of the 
motto, “ Habita, ut migraturus ”’—** Live as 
one about to depart.” 
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A Complete Story. 
By HELEN WALLACE, 


‘*‘To Pleasure Madame, 


in Water. 


"’ **The Coming of Isobel,’’ Etc. 


























pretend to bi judge but, at Miss Daunt had drawn many a glance in 
ist. I know what touches myself, and to crowded London rooms, and now she was the 
seems true and noble poctry focus for every eye in Muirend, when she rode 
1 pronouncement could only come or drove, or walked down the long street 
youthful lip b then the eager Is ‘It wasna her claes said the women, dubi- 
WW young too; nd when such words ously surveying her rough tweeds and home 
from lips which are sweet as well as spums, as they tried unconsciously to analys 
they might well stir cooler blood the elusive attraction of her personality sd 
int like the f s of heady wine to a Chey were hardly likely to realise that som | = 
xcitable brat David Graham's thing at least of her charm lay in the piquant 
l zed at his « panion with a mingling mingling of her essentially feminine grace 
\ hip of a devotes and the chivalrous and that breath of open-air vigour and daring 
yf a young knigl ng to do doughty which gave uch ease and frankness to her 
in honour ot s e high placed ** lady speech and movements Perhaps young Gra 
ham perceived nething of this and idealised 
vet his outer man conveyed no such ro it. as he did all that concerned her; for t 
estion Narrow-chested and som« him she was Diana the swift huntress, or 
inder-sized, he w slender even for his Britomart the lady-knight, o1 
ind a slight stoop made more apparent \fter all 1 bov, he was but three-and- 
ess with wl the ill-fitting coat twenty. and he was seeing a woman like Miss 
from the slopin yulders a figure Daunt for the first time 
vaker i jittl pitiful sigh fror They were walking slowly along a 1 
won ind 1 ht evoke a car track, crossu a sweep of moorland, seam 
I r chap ! fi mg men, should with great gashes of raw red, telling of 1ronst 
» I tl nl But no one could in the beds of tl tiny streams fretting U 
pity D: 1 Graham, if his eyes were wav to the little lochan below rhough 
y wel moment. Singu heather was bloom, there was only a pate 
\ er minous f sickly lavender brightening the dark su 
l i Ss ( \ rin brol I e here ind there very different from 
their lamb ( hey I broad mantk I ul pu I i g tar 
ne i face from tl wide over the vast oulders of the nort! 
la halls The west un | \ ge Ss 
Die physique kness of 1 le of dusky crn mid the dense, br 1s 
ent I e shim I horizon ha its dull, furnace-like glow 
f the tall beside hin erect i lurid tinge 1 e little silent pool sunt 
last | e walked with the heart of tl I 
\ ) ( ed ti 1 tie It wa 1 
\ta ind take her orted MLIT ( 
y tdoor ercise where lav or tw 
j t dep heer strel tl ther Mi 1) 
3 the mall « tf her lace till a before but | 
le from tl | hours and. tli t it once fter the fe 
i \ most temin ( tie had seve il 
1 { cur wht deli te TOT tutum 
Phe We Iden hazel, alive visit to relat 
ight as 1 1 r rklis in the is Scotland dl 
l vhile 1 ft hau i shade or hastily, into recent I 
er in tone, \ Hed back under a manners, she t off wrthward, her mu 
Harris tweed her short Cl jumble of cor 1 images-——past and presen! 
| kirt ind coat i north and = soutl the dim shieling t 
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Wy ee Na 


Wi ua" 


eon se : , 
ountry lad who could write poems—and in Muirend! He could be no common 











il and receivers, minis 

prepared f nything save what 

vaited h i country life in 
count house on the borders of 

Scotcl black ¢ It gave her a 
t¢ Set the tall vinding-wheels of a 
bevond the massy trees of the 

d to find o the gates a dull 

dly uninteresti village lke Muirend 
type if they still existed, she seemed 
kely to make acquaintance Her 
were devout tendants at the littk 
church vhere an alien form of 

1) maintained, like most exotics, a some- 
t starveling existence while the parish 
whom she met at dinner, was a young 


in appearance, differed but little 
I Anglican brother 
\ precentor !—-a bygone barbarian! We 
o far behind the times as that he 
and had dilated on the aid to 
vell-trained choir and a good organ 
er all, was very much the same as 
me, except that it was duller, as het 
ere elderly peopl She began to 
days till it should be time to pay het 
Meantime ( sought reluge on 
\ n elled ip dark and sullen 
little tow! 
rathe mlessly along with 
I ib her, she had heard 
rie noise of gleeful 
| kin r | he saw hat the 
( we I 1umbling some 
‘ \s the owner, for 
but a poor hight 
| ud one to the 
! l a ies asid Phe 
ot a sket 
d.b ! So it 
wwled the ba ul 
1 di n Mi Daunt 
And 1 she not talk t 
lad ould write poen 
\I d! He ild be no comm« 
i \ tv pe t | 
l] Ss owe t be rudely d 
| tie Mi Daunt now said 
d uc pronouncement 
. 4 sight of t 
nd tl ke, and one can 
hes 
t 1 I sl ” able to forget 
d D | t nk ww ! 
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vely t is always what you hay wa 
may do that we have talked about : > of ™ 
\bout myself ! stammered David a7 ‘ 1 
dinarily he would have been too ep d 
of himself, but the vivid interest in the } clos 
eyes produced a_ kind of mental gid ~ wl 
and loosened his tongue _— re ) 
After all, it was no uncommon story he } yWi 
to tell. Curiously enough, there ar lew ¢ Io 
tries where the fenus munor poet flouris And 
so largely as in cautious, hard-he aded, “ canr IS 
Scotland, so-called Every district Can point 
to some lad like young Graham, whose keer a 
perceptions and greater refinement of ation id 


find an almost inevitable vent in rhyme 17 ines 
dialect 
expressive 


hl + 


Die, § ] HUt 


offers ny 


alone flexible 


ol 


SO and SO lor 


pathos or humour 


almost irresistible temptation to the versif 





But such effusions, though they may aff; a. 
more recondite joys, will assuredly never { if | 
the poet’s pocket, and, as a rule, the fir [ coul 
effervescence safely expended, he sinks b { « 
into common life and bids the Muse farew 
David, however, was still at the exasperat +] 
transition stage 
‘Of course when I can prove myself 
second Burt I may devote myself to po 
but till then my father’s house is 1 ( 
dae-naethin’ gentry We don’t mine 
among ourselv he said bitterly Id 
want to eat any man’s bread for nothing 
be a ploughman, if I'd strength for it 
he’s under the ven sky—but I'm to b 
ful that I’m shut up all day u colhiery 
with the pit-engine thud-thudding 1 
Slave Slave ! that’s what it hal 
my brain with every blow his is my 
day with a little hopeless smil 
why I’m on the oor to-day, but to 
must all begin ‘s 
And—at hom« put in Vie rat 
tering ly 
Che lad fl \y er does 
cal ( t es 
“ae ; d 
I r had il}ne f course, t 
weakly ib] ( 
nd { , { | 
wi im I t t d enous 
me Oh. ] e you ke wl 
lo its f t a pit-clerk should ( 
himself a poet 
And tl been your life! ~ excl 
Viola Daunt 
hat ha ny life yes ! he b 
it again | do yo hink I , 



















































dy, but 


You don’ 


starve mv soul for the 


['ll be 


t know 


guilty 
what 


was as if the grave 


they were trampling 





2 7 
sut—lI 


it I 


as you have 


nce St 


the clods, and 


ut; but you've 


beg your par- 
ou like this 
Viola 


nust b« SO no 


cried 


} 


don 


cmc d Lo pass 


slopes to the dull 


beyond 


its have 


isa cl 


what will 
fuller SCO} 


ourse you will 


everyone 


lance lor me 


irmured David 


aring, even if 
* gaily i 
at least I 


e left town Ile isa 


rr \ 


no suc 


vould do any 


nd me some of 


to me Oh 
artled chang 


i reat thu 
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“pray remember that promises have an un- 
comfortable way of coming 
Whose head have you been 
Who is your little friend ? ”’ 


home to roost. 


turning now ? 


He is a poet,’’ said Miss Daunt stiffly, hold- 
ing her own charming head very high. 
Her new companion whistled softly. 
“I’ve heard that poets were 
Scotland as blackberries—but 


end ! = 


as plentiful in 
a poet in Muir- 


All the more honour to him, if he can recog- 
loftily. 
Ile seemed to have no difficulty in recog 


nise the Beautiful here 


nising it when I came up 
rhe hazel eyes flashed a look of scorn 
And yet the 
That has nothing to do with it 


parrot-cry is that women are 
oO p rsonal 
| 


among 


is only a boy yet ; but some day the people 


whom he 1s thrown awav—everyone 
} He is a genius !’”’ 
I Say, Viola 
been wocfully bored here ’ 
the bluc 


place at 


will be proud to know hi 
‘Oh, come, that’s a big word 


you must have 
and in spite of their whimsical smile, 
eyes softened It’s not a lively 
the best, and our dear relatives don’t make it 
any more so; but that you should be reduced 
really, it is tragic !”’ 


to the village 

It is tragic that he is so lost and un- 
I can help it, ‘hat 
longer Let him only get 


CPCnIUS 


appreciated here : but if 


won't last much 
a hearing and the rest will follow 

The damosel-crrant to tl 
are changed,” said Darrell pr 


do you propose to launch your /yrolege 


ic rescue—times 
wokingly ‘ Tlow 


I know Mr. Forster, and if I ask him Im 
ure he'll do what |! can for Mr. Graham.” 
I don't know much of editors or literary 
big-wigs said Darrell, thrusting his hands 
deeper in his pocket But I doubt if even 
ur beau \ will persuade old Forster 
2 \ r littl frend di rt miscil mm the 
red ) Wi ay ill-it bh 
beet t M end, you sec 
1 1 b i \s vo 
! b ia fraid you al 
I ( bad quarters of ar 
i i { iway WI 
| ead 
7% bx e I lov 
U 1 l I [ in t I ve 
ul ! i ) ything else burst o1 
Viola You can only ee the poor boy 
ld ) ; but I 1 that I can appre 
late him | 1] t be laughed out of 
lon what I f him You have nevet 
inderstood me, yo have ever even tnmed;: 
ind what right have I ever given you to sit 
in judgment on me and what I may choose 


to do 


HE 
you 


vourself to give me 


sneer at friends 


my 


had kindled a sudden blaze 


fo1 had been long 


sullen sunset 


it 
* each 
lai words which 
m the 


~ n 
original cause 
forgot 


almost it 


equences whicl as 
herself 
He 


l quit 


To ret 


reel 


was too easily 


much on 


( hildish 


too 
old 


and an 
ewed 


rece alled 


ers which she 


to her next 
found 

, 
1 departure sh 
a charming 


\ de 


> was 


ant 


no on 


walked 
rh 


on and on 
un had 
it dusk 
Idi 
heed 
Darrell 
world 


At la 


hiced with \nd 


ul 


mly called him t 


ad bidden him aspire 
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bouncing la 


it 


might be hard to say I 
t] ‘d 


refinement of thought 


had their 


and manner 


effect, but dee per still wa tt % 


of his weakness and his forlorn pe 


sition 4 
motherly strain in the heart of mo t iret 

* Davie uchtna be strong but een’ 
what he'd d t The foik ] 
dull or silly unnerstaun’ him 


with 


er ; 
iCTe Were 


Say 
at her cho 
herself 

an heir 
the 
‘the 


David's 


Village 
chi n 
drear 


woo 


US presence 


ar-like throt 


ve thr 
ail ld fric n’ 


il. 


SILNMMICANCE 


‘ Good don’t und 


stand 
the muir 


Nel what do \ 
he demanded. 
ll me.” 


nd 
and 


Everyone \ 
know 
\nd 
\ll 


OTK ned 


llion ¢ 


































enect success all at once. I must 

like other people. In London 

wavs b ings If I were only 

¢ > [I'd get on, never 

S said Jessie heavily 

| | shoulders Sc med 

. » the head was erect 

! said David with 

t i not there yet,” 
\\ thre t! 














Jess 


take 


keep J 


me for ? 


‘What for should y 


girl composedly 


the hought of what 


bought—the homely 
the chest o drawers 
back again, when 


an’ a’body’s 


ur 


though with a 


when 
prood to ken you 


845 


noney—what do you 


ou no tak’ it ?’’ said the 


rising pang at 
that money was to have 
plenishing, the blankets 


‘You can gic it me a’ 
you're a great man 


* with a strange, 


explosive sound between a strangled laugh and 


‘* Eh 


staun’ this 


a sob Davi 


unnetl time 


man 


it’s you that canna 
the woman’s 


cried out 





Oh, la sorry. I fear that we made a mistake, and that it was my fault,’ 
exclaimed Viola”-—). 51'. 
iking her strong heart at last The big sobs could be choked 
ie, Or yearning down no longer She stumbled away, leaving 
I it Muirend did not David alone in the darkness 
There was a long * * * * * . 
Kn t Lin 
1 unnerstaun’ this,”’ she said I can’t see anyone to-night, Barker; | 
\ re J trang. Davie. an’ wark’'s told vou so before Miss Daunt’s clear voice 
tool as kintra, but if you had an edge to it. 
ing wi’ naecthin’.”’ Beg pardon, ma’am ; but the—ahem 
sharply person is so very pressing. He says he is 
thi Davie with a long breath David Graham of Muirend, and he’s sure 
i earnin’s. Noo, ma you'll see him said the butler in a tone ot 
civil protest 
is if it stune \ sudden flame rose in Viola's tace 



























































fell him I shall see him for five minutes 
| 10 more time to spare to-night 
me brought back only mortifying 


ries Her foolish enthusiasm had _ led 
oolis! foolish quarrel, which had 
d her world « r since and might 
t for ever if Gerald were to go to India 
1 nothmg cam f his farewell visit to-night 
conventional good-bys She must not 
1 too soon, of « ; but if only they were 
toveether on her breath caught 
mught Gerald might come at any 
d this por foolish 
vi mig! spol all in She had al 
done what sl ould for him in writing 
Mr. Forster, and had received an answer! 
pped of it irteous phrases, meant, 
) encourage a young fool in his folly 
e burned agai at the remembrance 
The door opened Her hasty ‘‘So sorry I 


so little time to spare to-night ’’ died on 
at the sight of the figure which entered 
coat buttoned tightly over the thin chest, 
prey eyes burning out of the wasted face 

No need to recount David's experience 
the past few months, since he had come 

full of ardent hope, expecting to find the 

to fame set wid by Viola’s hand But 
had gone abroad, and who else cared ? 
Since then he had learned his lesson learned 
it London is to the friendless, and now to 

penniless 

The warm, scented air after the chill dark 


of the night made his head swim; he 


ed at a chai s he had clung to the 
in 1 square beneath, trying to 
coura to enter fer house rhe 
I iT in it bimmermng evening gown 


d before him; but if all else were dim 


| read only too clearly the shocked pity 
hazel eve which yet were glancing 
im to the clock Phe enormity of hi 
I d n up 
() I I I fear that we made 
tak d that it l vy fault exclaimed 
1 ed int ( by haste and di 
tld ha thought—-should have 
a ; but ! ist let me try to make 
i make ome othe 
must, indeed ! 
1 | re 
( f that id David 
I i¢ mistak i 
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Foo late! He was gone—out into the 


again ; and the clang of the hall door ¢ 


to sum up the measure of her unthinking 
She turned and flung herself down 





alr 


piled-up cushions of a couch in 


@ SU 


bitter passion of tears 


Presently someone knelt by her and savir 
“Viola, darlin what is it ?” gently Ai 
head on to is shoulder Viola did not re 
It seemed quite natural that Jerry sg 
comfort he the old childish name cor 
bac | agvall 

I'll hu him up to-morrow 


make it up to him,’ said Darrell, when \ 
had sobbed out her story, instead of 
hundred thi she had meant to say. 7 
seemed no need for them now 

You nnot, for I know nothing 
him Hle came and went like a ghost 
even if you could, I can’t undo what I’ve d 
I’ve robbed him of hope, I’ve spoiled his | 
and yet I meant no harm 

Then you mustn’t spoil another life, d 
ling We mustn't wander apart again.’ 

‘*T should spoil my own if I did,” said Vi 

softly, and perhaps she was hardly to bla 
if in thi renewing of love the haunt 
grey eyes paled and faded for the time. \ 


” 


Daunt was far from heartless ; but a cup, { 
and brimming over, can hold no more. 
Out from the lighted house into the str 
David Graham had rushed as if pursued 
furies. Everything was at an end now. T! 
was nothing to be done, nothing to be h 
for any more She would have given him mot 
and, in truth, he had gone to beg—he who 
is laurels at her feet! But 


hoped to lay 


could not take it—it was more than enous 


to have taken one woman's money 
Whe re al I rong ¢? ’ he asked hims 


vaguely as exhaustion at last made him sla 


hi pace Where could he go ? His muserat 
lodging wa hut against him. He could! 
go home, even if he had the means Go | 
ifter havu pent Jessie’s money and all ! 
nothi And tin the burning, contus! 
tide mounted upwards to his brain Go hom 
a confessed failut to meet the jeers and t 
laughter ind vet. oh, if he could! F 
moment he i is mother s lined face with t 
look it had \ only for him; heard Jess 
Struthers Davi ma man!” 

Lhe Va | | unin That was 


| } 
i] ed his hand over His Ge 
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river—his question was answered once 
-a laugh which 


With a 


struggled 


hed aloud 
h the 


OweTS he 
I 


j for all He laug 
throug stillness. 


be 3 + symmoning of his 


the parapet of the Embankment and 
oe for an instant, a meagre, huddled 
st the sky Down there, beyond 
er in the rippling blackness, there 


at least 


and perhaps some 


id be sorry 
, hand clutched him, dragging him 
da voice cried : 
re ve clean daft ? Eh, Davie, lad 
sel’ at last 
broad Muirend accent fell mockingly 
s ears. That dream again! He could 
no longer—with a wild plunge to 
is the murky, lapping waters. But the 
{1 kept it grasp, and in a_ sud 
lapse of strength and will he yielded 
they haena been owre guid to you 
by the look 0’ ye; but surely you haena 
, Under the crude glare of an electric 





1e saw the broad, sonsie face, paled indeed 


its rustic tints the honest eyes, the 
mouth 
broke on He came to 


As a lost child, wandering bewildered in 


him. him- 


sees heaven in its mother’s face, so 
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with a great cry David flung himself into the 
strong, ready arms 

He had no ear for her stumbling explana- 
tions—‘‘ the frien’s of Auntie’s she had come 


to see, the grand place she had gotten ’’—not 
even for her bashful words of tenderness, 


though she had no words for the bitter hours 
in which she followed his heedless steps, long- 


ing and yet fearing to speak; nor of that 
moment when only her strong heart and her 
stout arm had plucked him from the black 
death of the river 


What did anything matter to David then ? 
Love, which he had so hymned and celebrated, 
had been him all life—like the 
Infinite waiting to be gracious. And 
he knew it. There, on the sloppy pave- 
ment, its face was at last unveiled to him, and 
with true love, humility, as it ever does, came 
hand in hand. 


close by his 
Love, 


now 


‘‘T’m not fit for you now, Jessie,”’ he gasped, 
the shock of the first transport subsiding. ‘If 
it hadn’t been for you, I’d have ended it. I'ma 


fool—a failure—I took your money and I’ve 
wasted it; but I'll be a man now for your 
sake. We'll go home or where you please——”’ 

‘Hoot, lad,’”’ broke in Jessie, ‘‘ what’s the 


pickle siller or aught else atween you and me ? 
I’ve got yoursel’,’’ with a sidelong shudder at 
the inky waters, ‘‘an’ ye ken fine that that’s 
a’ I ever wanted.” 
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Sunday Services for Men. 


By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 


70 religious movement within the last 
\ twenty years has been more striking or 
se potent for good than that which pro- 

es 7 rvices for men on Sunday afternoon. 

ndreds of thousands of men are meeting 
week in church, chapel, and _ hall 
ut the United Kingdom, and the 
hing effects of these gatherings balance 


extent the undoubted diminution 


lance at ordinary morning and 
services. These meetings are for the 


most part mn 
connection with 
the P.S.A. move- 
ment, but many 
others are quite 
independent of 
it. The Church 
of England is 
awaking to the 
value of after- 
noon 
for men, and in 
several ( hure hes 
they are a regu 


EE eae 


services 





lar feature. The 
largest gather 
iso pecan ings are un- 
OF / OF doubtedly those 
held on neutral 
nd of undenominational char 
have thought it would be valuable to 
t opinions as to the methods undet 
men’s services can be made most 
iccessful Accordingly, [I addressed a set 
juestions ti ous eminent leaders of 
vork, and their replies are full of inter- 

nd sugges 


The Right Rev. Bishop Taylor Smith, D.D. 

Bishop Taylor Smith, ( haplain-General of 
the Forces, is one of the most. effective 
it we have in this country. 
uest for information as to 
us most useful themes, he says: ‘‘I have 
as the tollowing most 
Dawn of Manhood,’ ‘ The 
Manhood,’ ‘ Life and its Possibili- 
es, The Gift of Life and the Responsibility 
| Life,’ ‘Christ, Saviour and Lord 
rurpose That we Should be Holy, Happy, 
nd Grateful.’ 

My earliest recollection of a men’s set 
424 


lakers to men th 


nreply to my ree 


und such subj cts 


useful ‘ The 


nit f 
mii t O] 


’ 


‘God's 


vice was about the year 1883, when I heard 
Bishop Walsham How address a men’s 
meeting on * Roots of Bitterness.’ ”’ 


The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 

In answer to my inquiry, the Right Hon. 
George W. E. Russell replied, it is interesting 
to note, on the very day that he had been 
sworn a member of the Privy Council, an 
honour which everyone was glad to hear had 
been conferred on him by the King. Mr. 
Russell said: “I have been a licensed lay 
reader in the diocese of Southwark (formerly 
Rochester) for ten years, and have constantly 
spoken on Sunday afternoon. The substance 
of my teaching is the only thing which can 
save a human soul—the Gospel (by which I 
mean the Atonement and the Sacraments). 

“There were special services for men only 
quite thirty years ago. I fancy that they 
sprang out of missions; but they were only 
occasional, and generally dealt with one diffi- 
cult subject. In their present systematised 
form they grew up as traced in my booklet. 
The most important change in connection 
with them is that, about 1891, Archbishop 
Temple, then Bishop of London, originated 
the plan of licensing laymen to speak, at 
extra services, in consecrated buildings. 
This plan has been generally followed in 
other For particulars of this I 
reler you to a 
book published 
by Dr. Yeatman 
Biggs, now Bishop 
of Worcester 
Mr. Russell kindly 
permits me to 
quote from his in 
teresting chapter 
on ‘ Men’s Ser- 
vices” in the 
book, ‘* Milestones 
on the Road of 
Life.” From this 
chapter I extract 
the following use- 
ful hints : 

“|. First and 
foremost the ser 
vice must be for men only. This is vital. 
Men who wish to go to church with their 
wives and children can easily do so at the 
regula The men’s. service 1s 


dioceses. 





Phole 


Russell) 


THE RIGHT HON. G W. €E 


RUSSELL 


services, 





















































































re held in 


‘ + sin OI not ny 
not kneel, as the fancy 
them—many prejudices 


] 


lly intended for who, from what 
1use, prefer to come as individuals and 
; members of a family. One such said 
ke your for my wife can’t throw 
my teeth if I go and do contrary to what 


the se 


service 


e speaker says. Another great advan 
e is that the exclusion of women facili 
plain speaking on important topics 


ch cannot be handled in mixed audiences 
ther is that the absence of ladies’ finery 
vents the dirty and the ragged trom feel 
ill at ease 
II. The 
know some quite successful services whicl 


Phe 


service must be held in church 


schools and parish rooms 


S¢ ce itself is just as hearty and as revet 
ent but it does not educate Phe prin 
ipal object of the men’s service is to accus 
tom men to church-goin When once the 


found by experience that 
is nothing stiff or alarm- 
r unnatural in the inside 
that they can sit 


church : 
ere they like and behave as 


Phe man who 
himselt it the 
service be 


gins to feel a 


he church, and pe 


haps sl p none night to even 
like that too nd ) 
radually passes on into regulat 
( n-going 
Mi Ru sell then deal with - 
t time { the service, which 
he thinks should only last n 
hou ind with its regularity, considering 
t should alway be on consecut 
Sundays, rather than an sional set ‘ 
He al refers to the order of service n 


gests the following 

(1) Hymn, (2) Prayer ») Bible { 
n, (5) Address, (6) Hymn 

He goes on to remat Phe music ts 


ve tant part tf the service Great 

ire ild be taken in choosing the hymns 

Phe hould be manly t babyish: intelli 

ble, not mystical ; ossible, connected 
h the subject of the address He 

yhasises the importance of hard work if an 

( to be thie They must be 

1 like te t an election.” As to 

/ { ta en, ervice, Mi kKussell 

’ [hey must be strict religious sub 

lect {men want literature or science, they 

nna em at the lecture hall or the Poly 

te The object ull our speaking 


THE QUIVER. 





should be to bring the careless to repentance 
to remind them that life is short, and judg 
ment certain; to create and deepen the 
sense of sin, and the personal need of a per. 
sonal Saviour.”’ , 


Mr. C. T. Studd's Views, 

Mr. C. T. Studd, whose missionary labours 
in China have been followed by considerabk 
work in connection with various evangelisti 
efforts in this country, gives the following 
characteristic opinions as to the lines op 


which Sunday Services for Men are most 
successtul 
They should be informal, unsectarian 


non-political, and full of life from start + 


finish All the staff should be tuned to th 
same key—that of ( Christ and Conver. 
s1on It is little use getting a crowd of mer 


don't them saved 
and it 1s the Gospel that saves 
not politics, nor poetry 
nor even philanthropy. 
should be. bright 
easily understood hymns t 
known tunes, with 
ring in the 
ord Prayers should b 
short, to the point, and prae- 
tical The Chairman shoul 


i you get 


I here 


well 


masculine British 


have his heart in the work 
and the soloist should be in 
tent on singing his Gospe 


message right into the hearts 
1 the people. This means a 


. 
solute ly ‘ le ir enunciation, will 
no trills and tarradiddles 

ff his voice and execution 

The speaker should be a man in dead 


great 


with no 


not ton I 


whts of eloquence—not to 
i 
using short words and sentences 


He should 


or ect lesiasti al jargon 
straight from his 
heart to the hearts of lis Five 


words are wort! 


have no pulpit twang 


but should let 


hearers. 


living 


minutes otf real hot 


five and twenty minutes ol cold, clevet 


irgument in nicely turned sentences Th 


Words of the Spirit, and only they, has 
d 

the power to transform mens heads ang 
hearts, and passions, and natures. Not wore 
| “d Tt 3s 

pictures, but ul-savers, are wanted, it 
reality that is wanted—the real old Gospe! 
not dressed-up affair to go down nicely 
with the clever wiseacres who think they 


know more than Christ and the Holy spin 
you will 


If you speak straight out lot God : 
crsed That is the great 


be sure to be erit | 
ind you will find 


est compliment possible 





that mé 
the ver 
Grundy 
his Wilt 





clever, and 











+ many have been stirred and blessed by 
rv words which have shocked Mrs. 


vel 
eundv. What pleases all the world and 
fo will never Save anyone. Do not 


shocking people or saying smart 
but aim at getting men into the 
edom of Heaven, and give them a clear 
ve nin the homeliest, simplest language. 
iceman giving you directions in 

\s regards subjects for addresses, any 
you, it will grip the 
Contrast the real religion given by 
} fancy religions of to 
Show what it really means to be a man. 
ose the ambitions of the world and reveal 
worth having. 
for you, and what 


ct will do; 1f1t grips 


sis Christ with the 


only ambition that is 


} } > 
| what G,0d has done 


1 have seen Him do for others 
As to interesting incidents, I recall the 
wing: A young man went home and 
‘You must come and hear this man, 
vhy. he speaks about bread-and 


The father came, and 
must tell 
came to youl 
each time This 
eek I've had a terrible battle between my 

God, and the devil Thank God, He 
s won. I had not opened a Bible tort 
rt) I have been anti-religious 
everything is different.’ 
eman had been a character well known in 
lace for sulphureous language and other 

like things. The change in him puzzled 
family and servant until they got con 

1, too. He became a wonder unto 
with an enthusiasm to get other men 


n the pulpit 
ionth afterwards he wrote “a 
vhat has happened I 
e, and was harder hit 


y-three years 
life, but now 


receive what had given him so much joy 
} ] 


id altered his whole life.’ 
The Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

he Rev. F. B. Mever one of the 
neers in the P.S.A. movement, and _ for 
eral years was the president of the splen 
d meeting at Church, Westmuinstet 
idge Road, which has been such a potent 
ns of good in the whole neighbourhood. 


Was 


Christ 


Mr Me yer Says 
lhe service should last an hour, made up 
‘follows : two high-class solos of a religious 
iaracter, eight minutes; chairman’s re- 
TKS, lour minutes; address, eighteen 
hutes; notices and collection (early im 


© meeting), eight 
iver, and Script 
les tion 


minutes; four hymns, 
ire, twenty-two minutes ; 
ght be taken during some 
“ising, Or a piece of music by the band. 
ine order | Suggest should be as follows : 
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Hymn, Scripture, hymn (or piece by the male 
choir), prayer, solo, notices and collection, 
hymn, address, solo, chairman, hymn.” 

As to what have been useful addresses. 
Mr. Meyer says: “‘Addresses which show that. 
however useful social reform may be—with 
which I sympathise—man must have religion 
to answer questions as old as the human 
heart. The addresses that present the Gos- 
pel, and enforce the claims of Christ, are 
most appreciated. ‘Guv’nor, don’t ask that 
ere cove to come again. He's always talk- 
ing the same as we hear from week end to 
week end in our shop. On Sunday we want 
something to do us good,’ was the remark 
made to me by a group of my men one 
Sunday at the close of an address which bore 
strongly on the need of a new social pro- 
gramme. 

On the subject of the book system, Mr. 
Meyer says: ‘IT don’t consider this essen- 
tial, but a very useful auxiliary indeed. We 
always had two classes—those who paid 
their penny and those who didn’t; but the 
latter was a small fraction of the whole audi- 
ence. It would be difficult to choose any 
specially remarkable gathering, as we have 
had so many that touched high-water mark. 
They have all been of a spiritual and deeply 
religious nature, culminating in signing the 
pledge and conversion on the part of scores 
of men.” 

Mr. Harry Jeffs. 

A volume which Mr. Harry Jeffs has recently 
written deals with our subject in a very com- 
prehensive manner. As the editor of the 
Christian World Pulpit, and a very popular 
speaker at Sunday afternoon meetings, Mr. 
Jeffs has had every opportunity of forming 
an opinion. He says: “ It is advisable not 
to exceed one hour, of which not more, 
and not less, than twenty minutes should be 
given to the address. Ten or fifteen minutes 
before the meeting begins may be used for 
free-and-easy singing. This gets the men 
into the right spirit. Limit solos or duets 
to two, and a band piece during the collec- 
tion. Good hymns with a swinging chorus 
go better than hackneyed sentimental ‘ sacred 
songs.’ A lively chairman might take three 
or five minutes, but sometimes the impres- 
sion of the address is weakened by the chair- 
man’s rambling remarks following it. 

‘My most useful addresses have been 
‘The Missus and the Bairns,’ ‘ What Makes 
a Man a Man?’ ‘ What is a Working Man 
Worth ?’ and ‘ The Romance of Religion.’ 
The book svstem is certainly a valuable part, 
but I would not say an essential part. Work- 





enco 
e sele 
1d by 
help 1 
lom 
kn 





iragement 


and 


he 


to read 
on of books, as t 
wives and growing boys 
ry the monotony of 


stic tittle-tattle They 


he chatter about murdet 


ind scandal the 
ialfpenny papers.”’ 

Mr. Jefts re 
with special 
» his visit to the 
ington Chris 
n Brotherhood 
in the county of 
Durham “One 
thousand 


ithered 


in 


colilers 


of 
population — of 


7 O00 hey in 


out 
scores ol 


1 been reclaimed 
among 
enthu 
Norwood Brother 


lett 


n asked me as | 


IX PFhomas Yates 
m sunk as lo is 
brought him into 


1 been the 
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the first I do not know. Of cours 

casional services lor men only’ | “ 
long been common, _ particularl lati so d 
a parochial mission It is the cucte © 
now with some churches to hay p fe 
is called ‘The Men’s Hour’ in , 
room OT hall, a 


instead of in 
church This has 
more resembla 
to the P.S.A 
movement n 


1) 
ill 





Noncontormists on 
It gives a treet rye 
atmosphere lO = 
Instance Lpplause i 
is allowed. In the 
cases I know thes : 
are week! but ys 
the men Lo 
church — ones ' ce 
month and 
t more definite! oe 
Teigious st ( 

The Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield 


Phe plone { special Sunday Aftert 
vices for Men in ‘the Church of Eng 
the Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditel 


ot St 


ae 
Is surely 
Vicar 
to whose we made by 1 
than one writ n this articl Mr. W 
Ditchtield h\ uest 
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Ilford Me 











nen has 
ront.”’ 
H. Vine 
n’s Meeting 1s 
+} Yr test 
herings 


C. H. Vine 





ay 


Ise It has 


nking, en 
inged homes 
rk among 
n is large 


because 


polten 
questions THE REV 
on by band: 


choir and 
son, preyer, and Lord’s 


opening 


hairman’s remarks : 
CSS 5 notices ; offer 
nd benediction; band 


withdraw. 
ut an hour and a 
t try to rush things 
hour and a half we 
rs Anyway, the great 
and men 
le to get even stend 


This pro 


“|d to excess, 


book scheme in 
| hold that it is not 
» gathering 
We ask our men to con 
tribute on 

penny a 
and anything 


s of such 


WeCK 


left over atte 
paving the 
necessary eK 
penses is put 
Into our Benes 
olent Fund tor 
the —_reliet ot 


poorer members 
and those in dis 
tress We en 
deavour always 
to make pra 
tical application 
of the teaching 
of Christ; and 
ve reached a membership 
2.000 men goes to show 
{ the great Master hes not 
ie British working man, 


rt 
sseTt 


n the meeting ts restricted 
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to men over eighteen years of 
age, and only members are 
permitted to take office or 
participate in the privileges 
offered by the meeting. How 
thoroughly the meeting is or- 
ganised may be shown by the 
fact that its officials include, 
besides the president, trea- 
surer, and secretary, the fol- 


lowing workers: minute sec- 
retary, registration secretary, 


labour 
choir sec- 
conductor, 


visitation 
bureau 


sec retary, 
secretary, 
retary, orchestra 
choirmaster, vestry steward, 
slate club secretary, holiday 
club secretary, football club secretary, cricket 
club secretary, secretary for the civic circle, 
benevolent fund horticulture] 
society secretary, editor, and 
auditors. 


H. VINE 


secretary, 
accountant, 


Mr. William Ward. 

Mr. William Ward, the author of that cx- 
cellent volume, “How Can I Help Eng- 
land replies to my questions in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

He has found the most useful addresses at 
men’s meetings have been those on sub- 
jects dealing with the application of Christian 
principles and and moral 
questions 

He does not consider the book system 
essential, but very desirable. It affords a 
fine opportunity for the men to begin torm- 


ideals to social 





ing their own 

brary, ulti - _ 
librat cul “ASE 
vates a taste _= 


for reading, and 
when — properly 
conducted edu 
cates them to a 
taste for good 
literature oan 
place of th 

“hooligan” trash 
thet is often 
palmed off on a 
credulous public 
in the shape ot 
books. 

Mr. Ward says THE REV. JOHN €. WAKERLE) 
that the 
striking meeting he hes addressed was the 
annual demonstration of the Liverpool P.S.A. 
Brotherhood Federation, held in the Sun 
Hall, when between five and six thousand 
present. It was great in 


most 


pel SOnS were 


numbers. great in enthusiasm, and great 
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ts manifestation of spiritual fervour and 


Owe! 


In his opinion the best 


<= Welcome hymn 
selec tion by 
2 0 Opening hymn 


sung 
orchestra 


5 Praver and Lord’s’ Prayer 
peated in untson 
10 Hymn 
15 Scripture lesson 
29 Solo or musical sele 
tion 
is hairman rem 
39 Hymn 
5 Address 
1.0 Solo or musical sei 
tion 
1.5 Secretary's announce 
ments and « 
lectior 
4.1] Hymn 
{.15 Benediction 
The Rev. John E. Wakerley MR 
The Rev. John k. Wal 
lone tine work among men in 
vith the Eas Hat Wi 


Tit nh Lece Cal 
ed, — he Mu 
qua t hings done 
enty minute nm allows 
t het ( t cha 
( ple iient | et po 
uc] hould ha 
1 minutes \ book 
Mr. Wakerley says It endid « 
ree, and ought t e used 
I} vork in East Ha is justitied 
lendid success Our gathering | 
every Sunday tes Mr. W 
fhe attendance on ordinary 
I from 1,000 to 2,000 nen SCO! 
ho neve! ent toa pla e of worsh ~ 


Was started, 


»therhood 
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back 


pre eTeSS 


dates 1904, so that it 


to October, 

all the more remarkable, |; 
is delightful to hear of the kindly spirit 
wht h it has generated among the meenhes 


Here is one instance A 


Is 


rvice 


or 


young man, a 
convert of the Mission, who had become 
t local preacher, was ordered to Australia 
re as he was threatened with 


consumption 
Very quietly the Brother 
hood collected £24 to pay his 





PrtssaQe 


hin 
ALiLTL ct 


», and afterwards handed 
further gift 





Mr. Will Crooks, M.P. 


No one in England is s 
ure of a hearty welcome at abe i 
P.S.A.’s as Mr. Will Crooks, | anew 
M.P. His opinions, therefore a 





as to such services will be o The 
read with much interest. | See 
inswer to my inquiry he says 
We have run through th 
nter for fifteen years, and = 
ve have torty to torty-fve 
OKS, MF minutes’ music, vocal and in 
trumental, and torty minutes 
talk on some il subjects At times \ 
( have questions We are nearly always tu A 
ler to overtlowing 
best As to what have been his most. usel 
en hemes Ii ( okS LVS Books, me! a 
\t ravel, and ed m. More depends upon ve 
| t he speaker tha the actual subject We 
i only have KX pure eligious talks, the 
! others are Hlely eculal | ng our SIX 
een weel rut 
te Mr. Croo to the book syste 
lu We have neve edit. as we fill up witho 
it. but it must be good 
tse As to an ecially remarkable gatherings | 
hich he has attended, the M.P. for Wo Iwi 
' Whe have been good all over] 
cf we COUTLEES | nuot pick out one In pat 
myae ticular \s tor then usefulness, nothing 1 
ul an litetime ha helped men to think like | 
nh these service 






















































































DETS t 
mat iss F field's F 
ig Miss Fallowfield s Fortune. 
; 
1 ’ 
| 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
( 
; : Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ Etc.) 
‘ 
ASAI AISI ISIN ATS ANS AISI AS 
AAS TAAD ° . ~ . ° . ° . ° onreNr. . ° . 2 . G e '° . 
YNOPSIS. 
g-pla Velsh coast Charlotte Fallowfield sits in her dingy lodgings and deplores her poverty, but her sister 
ts on taki 1 re hopeful view of their prospect Each girl is engaged, but the chance of marriage for them is 
Hearing . \ le’s Well, where one may pray and the prayer be granted, Charlotte goes forth to offer a petition, 
AS n the way an aged rgyman, who counsels her to pray only for what accords with the Divine Will Returning home, sh« 
‘ ‘ " lenly left for America to inherit the fortune of a rich uncle, and by the next mail she receives news that 
‘ i ' of the mone i million pounds—has been bequeathed to her 
move f vears, and finds Miss Fallowfield at Dinglewood Hall in the enjoyment of her fortune, most 
t i her husband are dead, and their child Dagmar, now grown into a pretty young lady, live 
fror as expectations of one hundred thousand pounds, The problem at Dinglewood—discussed with 
8 eekly Dorcas-meeting—is the appointment of a new vicar Miss Fallowfield, who holds the patron- 
f he Re rt lilus Sprott, but Dagmar declares for somebody ** young and good-looking and nice.” 
I f Mr. Timothy Sprott, head clerk to Messrs. Duncan and Somer Miss Fallowfield’s lawyers, 
y, inspired theret pushtul wife, puts in a good word with his employer on behalf of his son. But at a dinner at 
Hall Re Cheophilu ws such a spirit of narrow-minded intolerance that Miss Fallowfield dismisses him as a 
ar, and rt vivice of the Bishop of Merchester appo nts the Rev. Luke Forrester to the vacant living The 
1 wid e fifty years, has the rare quality of unworldliness. With him comes his son Claude. a young man 
I 1, and imbued to the finger-tips with the love of beauty and a truly religious instinct. 
i Ta ie a tender feeling grows up, much to the annoyance of Mr. Octavius Rainbrow, art critic of The 
| H urriage to Dagmar, who treats him in playful fashion, and when pressed for her reason for refusal 
I e.”’ Meanwhile the new vicar and Miss Failowtield are attracted to one another, and to the 
I I ‘ 1 the irish at large they become engaged 
e the re married, and depart on a hone oon tour to Australia. Octavius Rainbrow is on the same vessel, 
I t ‘ 1 g the Sydney Exhibition. before her marriage Miss Fallowtield made a temporary will 
al 1 £50, n Mr. Forrester —intending on her return to go fully into the question of how 
I id be expended in the cause of charity. Suddenly letters from the honeymoon couple 
t ¢ t rshiy i een wrecked and both of them, as well as Octav Rainbrow, have been drowned. he 
If Mr. Forrester died bet ore vite, then the money passes on to Dagmar; if Mrs. Forrester 
Sse er |} band and thence to hi n Claude Pend the decision of the Court, Dagmar 
lo w the destination of the money is settled with her practical mind, is intent 
a 4 Cla purred by sherent mystici-m, favour 4 ventieth-century monastery, where the 
m vork and train impecunious students for the taking of Holy Orders, The twe 
" ‘ ile ilkin the hi vay, and ¢ ide, whom Dagmar has called a ** whited sepulchre 
Il from dea ! being run over by a MOr-car Immediately on that act of heroism Mr 
e Probate Court has decided that the Rev. Luke Forrester, as the stronger and more vigore 
t t and the fortun herefor le ends to his son Ciaude, 
" eloved n astery, much to the disapproval of Dagmar and to the loudly expressed horror of 
’ eophilus would never have thought of anything so “‘ idolatrou She visits every house m 
1 | t wainst the young architect, When a successor to his father has to be appointed, Claude offers 
iware of Mrs. Sprot tility to himself, and ediately accepted, not without 
| e is to be buried alive as a country pars« Sud like a bombshell, come in 
( Rainbrow, at uncing t he is alive and retur me mume itel 


CHAPTER XVI. When the two young people arrived at the 


( aon RAINBROW lawver’s house they found that Mr. Duncan 
hI 4\ x Le 20 
: had already yvone to the station to meet his 


ternoon in spring when nephew, and they had to possess their souls 

Uctavius R row came back to Me in as much patience as they could muste1 
HY raphed to his uncle the between them until his return. 

I I the latter had invited They were naturally very much excited 

1 | © present at the return In the first place, with anxiety to hear the 

i order to hear without tut last news of their respective father and aunt, 

that he dtotell them He had and to learn the accurate details of the death 

no letter and sent no details; all that of these beloved relatives; and in the second 

iIncan Knew w the bare fact of his place with curiosity as to whether what 

rvival of the shipwreck; but where Octavius had to tell would in any way inter- 

phew h been in the meantime, and fere with the disposal of Mrs. Forrester’s for- 

had not returned home at once, and tune. It was quite possible—as Mr. Duncan 

r he were the sole survivor, Mr. Dun had pointed out to them—that Mrs. Forrester 


knew no more than the man in the moon might have entrusted Octavius with final in 





yns with regard to her property; she 


might even have made a fresh will and placed 


his hands; so that it was a matter of no 


mall moment to the two young people to hear 


the m<¢ age which Octavius was about to 


wonder if he’ll be 


till alliterate 
h her fingers on the window-pane. 


altered much, or if 
said Dagmar, drumming 
She was 
and his uncle. 


replied Claude, aimlessly 


n the look out for the traveller 
don’t know,” 


walking about the attending 


room, and not 


n the least to what his companion was saying. 


don’t expect that even a shipwreck would 


ible to knock the nonsense 
went on, womanlike hiding her anxiety be- 


out of Octavius 





th a multitude of words without know- 
“Ten thousand fleets would* sweep 
er him in vain! 
Claude said nothing 

I in’'t think why he didn’t come home 
’ Dagmar continued “He can’t have 
the bottom of the sea all this time, you 
nd it \ very horrid of him to stay 
er and enjov himself when he must 
nown how badly we wanted to hear all 
lear Aunt Charlotte and Mr. Forrester.” 
Here her voice broke little, but she quickly 
1 it and went on bravely: “ But it was 
Octavius to think about himself and 
( ( and never to give a thought 
inxiety and misery; and now that he 1s 

er dead I don’t mind saving thin 
him—which I In’t really much mind 
he w: Oh, I sa here they are!” she 

l b drew ul at the door 

different Octavius that entered Mr 
) I drawing-room from the Octavius who 
h 1 left it just a yea! '¢) He looked thirty 
er than he had looked then; his hair 
rey, his face lined and worn, and his 
I were bent like th e of an old man 
hook hands with Claude and Dagmar 
1 with difficulty restrain his tears He 
evidently still suffering from the effects of 
nervo hock which had prostrated his 


tem He had met 
had left it 


Death face to face 


the meeting permanent 


nim 
\fter he had partaken of some refreshment 
i recovered himself slightly, he begged his 
to allow him to tell hi tale and Mr. 
Duncan, nothing loth, consented, for he was as 
as his young clients to hear the authen- 
y of the wreck of the Auroclydon; and 
his nephew had been too much upset at meet- 
ing him to be able to give him any informa- 
t on their short drive from the station. 
[ will try my best to give an accurate 
t of all that happened,” Octavius began 
n t be patient with me if my Narra- 
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tive halts. I have been very ill 
and my memory is not what it 
“ Never mind, my boy.” ; 
] ‘ y,” se S Ur 
“Do the oe aK. 
Ct ‘ we \ 

y in, and we will let , Ir 

imaginations fill in the rest.” 


for months 
Was.” 


best you 

“It was when we were about half way 
the Indian that the ; 
continued, 


across 
Ocean MoONsoons set jn” 


Octavius ; se 

; and et in with unpre 
For a few days we witt 
stood their on laught, but at last they prove 
even too 1 





cedented violence. 


much for so tried a vessel as t 
Euroclydon, and we were grounded upon 
coral reef. I do not exac tly know what hap- 
pened, nor the technical reasons why the sh; 
broke ali control: | conclude that 


the force and fury of the winds and waves jr 


loose trom 


some way deranged the machinery, so that th 
crew had no longer any control over the motior 
of the vessel; all I do 
day and a nig 
of the 


a coral 


know is that for 


ht we drifted about at the mercy 
finally 


storm, and 


came to grief u 
mid ocean.” 
ful 'w ! 


exclaimed Dagmar. 
shuddered. “It was 


por 
reer in 
‘Oh, how dread 
Octavius a perfect 
nightmare of horror, too terrible even to think 


” 
about 


Then don’t think about it more than 


can help,” hi cle wisely counselled hir 


Tell us the w 





story once for all, 


hole 





then strive to banish it from your thoughts 
{< I ever.” fi 


For two nights and a day—two nights and ka 
a day that eemed lonver than eternity \ f 
remained strat 1, watching in the hope that 


some passing vessel might come to our res 

But in vain; and on the morning of the second - 
“ree a 

day the « iptain rave orders to lower the boats > 

for the ship was fast going to pieces, and coul \ 

not possibly hold tovether much longer. 


! 


. And 
asked Claude 


“He was acti! 





father all that time 


where was my 


that 


like the Christian hero 


he was, cheering and encouraging the peop! 
and sometimes praying with them; and he was i 
as calm and composed as if he were m h | 
own church.” 

And Aunt Charlotte?” 


“She also was an example of courage and 

4 he 

fortitude, Miss Silverthorne, doing all sh 
could to help her fellow-sufferers.” 


P 


‘Well, what then?” asked Mr. Duncal 


rhe boats were lowered, and the or 
given that the women and children should 
enter them first And now comes the sia 


. chi Wil 
ful part of my story the disgrace of whl h 


dog my footstep to the end of my 4aj 
| | torwara 

Wa afraid and so I pushed torwa 
imped into one of the boats among 
women and before 
} 


'”" Octavius hid his 


ly nr 

children anyone could p* 
nas 

vent me face 1n his hand 


with a groan 








For two days and two nights we drifted in that little boat’”—y. 505 





pause the 


Duncan 


much as 


maintained a 


been 





ther a brave pet 


your 


continued Da 


next 


contession of an un 


was the first 


too laté aiter 


over spilt milk.” 


1or an act of 
how you must 
I despise 
looked appeal- 


heart, was as 


irdon and no pity fora 


stern 
she saw deeper 
and 
ly. “ But 


See. pro- 
you 


this, which you 


said that you 
have believed 
nobody to 


see that you 


The coward who 


Is a coward must 


k the fact that 
ha ¢ done ( 


crown 


Octavius’s eyes 


Silverthorne ! 


a shred of my 


way of undoin 


mar,r 
She 


ial and = fre 


time 


mat rT) rht 

ow I ( n 

} 

in n | ble 
I 

ctavius went 

Wa imply 

cheer the other 

poor Littie 

tried in vain to 


the question 
hip “ 


one of the 


“No, he did 
to be lowered 


1y last chance 


And we left Mr. 
the ship 


ion the ve n 
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atmosphere was very clear; and when x 


about four 





iva 
OI nV¢ 


miles distant we 
heel ove 


ship and go down into th 





And that wa he end of the Euro lydon [he | 
“Dear me dear me!” was all that ms 
Duncan said; but his face Was very graye a t 
his thoughts were busy. Here indeed was wis 
new develoy ment of affair 
“And what happened to Aunt Charlotte: 
asked Dagmar 
“As I have said, she was very brave, ney 
thinking of her own sorrow. but ministeri: 
instead to the needs of others. And yet | = 
case Wa an exceptionally sad one 2 bri soe 


a DI 


berett of her husband on her honeymoon 


widow almost oon as she was wed.” 
“He j te n better,” aid Dagmar 
herself; “he is beyinning to allite rate, 


Richard is on the highroad to become hims 


again.” Aloud she remarked, “That was E 
like Aunt Charlotte!” 
“It was! it was! As it was just like met 
fail at the crucial moment, and to write 7¢/ 
in letters of fire across my own name 
“Never mind about your own name: tel] 
more about the shipwreck,” Dagmar plea 
Octaviu huddered “Then followed ; 
awful time; I can hardly bear to think of 
even yet For two da and two night 
drifted in that little boat across the waste 
water feeling ourselves entirely at the mer 


We had very 


nothing to drink; and every few hours or 


little food 








more of the 0 pant of the boat 
id to be thrown overboard Oh. it 
hastly experience! | wonder I ever 
through it.” 
Dapmar’s ¢ were full of tears It 1 
have been awt ee 
It wa Words can never describe | 
wful! Four of the children died in my art | 
ind I had to throw thei poor little bodies 
the sea myself 
And where were the mother " ax 
Claude 
I< id urea ol expo re and privatt 
And Octay ‘ o much overcome at 
memo! ) { < idful ve ie that for 
I nute he i no more 
Fut! tut! i Mr. D ur re 
Wipin hi tacle “It wa naeec 
terrible busine 1. too. wonder that ar 
urvived to t the tale!” 
But a h rvive to tell it, ! d be 
do so ested Dagmar, with her 1 


night there was no one left alive 


Mr 














talking in snatches about bygone 


re were now running down Dagmar’s 


yf things did she talk 


WW hat 
Did sh ( yn me 
; yw, Mi Silverthorne 
r (,1ve me the baby to 
iv ttle Daymar to nurse 
h a dear little thing 
| i 4 | envy you, Phecbe. 
. of your very own! 
L. t A king about you then, 
whet vere an infant. She 
te to | forgotten that you had 
ay a yut her money, and 
eant t » with it ” asked Mr 
> ‘ ed to have for 
rel and everythin 
| et no further light 
» sighed 
> my father "4 
. 1 out him either; 
I » h Kept 
Berti ind beg 
er soon, and to be 
he was AaWay. 
' our O} oat 
rtd | haven 
Ti ( ) Wa 
eat anxict 
er tear tlow 
’ when one 1 
vavs talked abo 
thir or th 
= 2 rf the patho 
! heart a ! 
" el hail 
‘ er Visibi¢ t« 
I bove have to ( 
ywcto4re thre il 
ind the patho 
ve i 
nset.” con ed 
I 0 t mit into th 
ilone \nd 
lon t have 
i he mid 
“ e | was in that 
r A ralia hted 
ind my lite Thu it hap 


rvivor ot tho e on 


d not communicate with me 
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at once?” was Mr 
* All 


months ago.” 


Duncan’s most pertinent 


question. this happened nearly twelve 


“For the very good reason that when at last 


I recovered consciousness I did not 


my memory, and for 


recover 
many months I had no 
idea who I was or where | had come from. 
Some very kind people on board took pity on 
me and my insisted 


forlorn condition, and 


them to their 


when we landed at 


upon my own 


And 


suddenly my memory 


accompanying 
home Melbourne. 
lived until 

back to me, and | 
was and 


then I at 


with them I 


who I 
And 


came home 


came remembered 
all that had happened to me. 
once cabied you, and 


by the next mail.” And, haviny finished his 


tory, Octavius fell back in his seat exhausted. 
There, there 


id his uncle; “you 


that will do for the present,” 
have had enough fatigue 


and excitement for one day, my boy, and you 


must now vo to your room and rest. And as 
for you, my dear youny friends.” he added, 
irniny to the others, “I will ride over to 
Dinglewood to-morrow morning and discuss 
matters more fully with you For you must 
inderstand that this story of my nephew’s will 
robably entirely alter the present state of 
iffiaut ince now it seems proved beyond a 
doubt that Mr Forrester did indeed survive 


her husband 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE VERDICT OF THE JURY 


It entire upset the decision of the Probate 
Court, which had been based only upon prob- 
vtpniatie ind now the ase had to be laid 
Dbetore a jul whose business it Was to test 
n il cle ince Make between 

we TIA f Claude Forrester and Dag 
nar Silverthorne to decide whether the 
ory ot Obcta 1 Rainbrow was to be con 
lered as trustworthy evidence or no. If his 


torrester had indeed 


a couple of day 


there was no doubt that her sole legatee pre 
ce ised her, and that therefore she practically 
lied intestate, in which case her entire tortune 
devolved upon Dayemar as her next of kin 

iude had no po rie laim on property 
which had never belonged to his father; that 
was absolutel leat ince it was only as his 
father’ on and heir that he now held posses 
ion of the late Mr lf orrester’s tortune If 
that property had never been Mr. Forrester’s, 
it could certainly never be Claude’s. This was 

tact est iblished beyond all di pute, There 
fore all that remained was to discover, i 














le, whether the evidence of a man who 
ustained a terrible shock, and had in 


juence completel lost his memory tor 
pace of nearly a year, was sufficiently 


t the disposal of close on a 
this Miss 


accumulated 


tworthy to afte 
on yt 


mwheld fortune haa 


money. For by time 


almost 


t I n addit o Dagmar’s hundred 
nd pounds, sil! Claude Forrester had 
t paid the d th duties, and now it 
ore than do t if he ever would 

pon to nel 
turally the build operations in Dingle- 


Claude 


no money, Claude could erect no monas- 


Park were stopped at once If 


t w an obvi conclusion; and it 
-d as if the young man’s day-dreams were 
{ l to be in! | fille l il té Tr all. 


1 hard time for Claude, harder than 


r, with all her love and sympathy tor 
yuld i f \ I as the course of 
true love and domestic happiness 
ooth, little «¢ f nh power to upset 
\s well as the detects of our quality 
have also the idvantages of our de 


e of a somewhat limited 


is that it naturally includes fewer 
no mole-hills than a wide one; while 
irrower the wi: ve travel, the maller 
mber of lor that can frequent it 
) women a whole have much to be 
ro! in that é rule, they do not 

h farther than t r own garden w; 
w farther the would probably tare 
nd rden w by no mean i 
prospe nd ecially when there 
ve branche rowing up it. Yet woman 
to be content vith her Eden, and 
for the | t Parliamentary tran- 
na tor th KI ( c ol political ood 
he arden wall is not a seemly horizon 
the mase ne ( and ought never 
raed a } kor weal or tor woe, 
Ll to the lute ind care and 
I es of th r world which lies 
in own domain In his ear the call of 
oO elling him to vo forth 
entul I the broad highway 
‘ nts of n , 
} I \ the far-off moun 
t l nin ne to the mmiut 
€ solitar peak nd there stand and 
in ( while the (slory 

Lord } ( 

lish wor for ever fighting 
t thi reat ture, and striving 
to keep her husband beside her within 
recincts of het rden wall, or else te 
y his in hi yourn I acTo that wider 
not nor ever can b a home of 
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hers. But the 
they 


Wise woman accepts facts 4 
content patiently to , “8% 


her own garden plot until it 


are, and Is 
rejoices and t 


oms as the rose and to bid her husbar ] 
speed when he voes forth on his w 1) 


to do | 

duty in that phere of life to which it | 
pleased God to call him 

But it is 


women 


difficult for even the Wisest 


full to understand that no 





amount 
romantic joy and domestic peace can abu 
dantly satisty a man’s soul as it can a 
dantly satisfy hers; and that he must s 
take his place in that outer y rid ¥ 


belon to hin or else he 


that 


vill break his y 


avainst arden which to her is 


r, but to him an iror 


gate, 
reture and n 


And although Dagmar Sily. 


of prison bars 
thorne wa both clever and sympatheti 


was not yet old enough to be wise: there 


she failed to understand that the love of rt 


be she never so amiable and charmir 
for the 
She had ne 
the monaster 
meant to Claude, so she did not know h 
bitterly he felt the frustration of that idea 


that he 


woman 
can fully compensate a man 


e’s ambitio1 


throw ot h 


known how much the 


idea oO! 


fo her it seemed resented the f 


that--through no fault of her own—she w 
probably upplaat him in the place which h 





been allotted 


to him, and take from him t 


ortune which had once been considere 


and she 


entment 


justly or unjustly—resented his re 


In her eyes his attitude ot mind aj 
, 


peared somewhat selfish and ungenerous 


had not visited it on him when he was 


nounced the rightful heir to her aunt's 
tune, so why should he visit it on her wi 
the position w reversed Her ars 


scemed reasonable 





i real one, but had she seen deeper she % 


have convicted herself of injustice. 


no mere selfish di ippointment that was a 
root of Cl li avon Had it been sin 
his own personal interests that he had 
called on to rifice he we d have a 
o unflinchi nd witho 1 regi 
was the dt nd ambition of his i! 
ception of e dut which he owed, and 
called on to fulfil, towards God and! 
the ems t hi highest ideals 0 
Vice No rth of the nam Ct 
n 1 t I to 


ks things were as muci ¢ 


tandstill a the had been betore the Prot 
Court gave its decision six months previo 
Once more nobo knew whether Miss Fall 
field’s fortune belonged by right to 
Dagmar Silverthorne [ 


time the case had to be tried by a Jur) 








f the weighing of evidence 





ie nterpretation of abstract 
tried, 
much questioning 


iul t was duly with 
and 
this 


Octavius Rainbrow 


man’s evidence 
true. No 


and cross-examination 


his story 


v I n statement of tacts; 
ill went to prove 

ry had 

was as much to be 

More 
amenable 
and 


peared far more con 


been but 


ver had been 





other 


juity that 
hould descend to her 
band by 


1c decision of the 
rsed by the Court of 
troduction of fresh 
verthorne became, 


Mi | 


r > 


allowtreld’s 





d the opinion of the 
with the 
rt \ppeal, this was by 


ly satisfied 


I orrester To 
itastrophe ot appal- 
‘ tis ambition 
f his dearest hope. But 
+] 1 fl 


th n 
was the 
e service which 
‘nt of the Almighty, 


work of I 





hand 
he Divine acceptance 
( t ve allowed the honour 
the centre of Mershire 

e Master should con 
f His precious death 

not unto Claude wa 
dedicating one oft 

arth to the ervice of 
Ways hard on a man 
are flung back in his 


t nts the Lo 
ilmost vreater than 
it w now with Claude 


done to 


had 


1 he been prepared to 


f the monastery and 

hip it Or had he 

nd hi own hare 

¢ lorv it was to 

») ec! t he ome flaw 
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the quality of the thing sacrificed, or else the 
Almiy hty would never have rejected the offer- 
iny. 

Sut, bitter as Claude's 
seem to be full 


cup was, it did not 
until Dagmar herself came to 
him and asked him to undertake the building 
of her orphanage on the same lines as he had 
designed for the monastery. Then indeed his 
To take the glori- 


ous edifice which he had planned as a 


cup of misery overflowed. 
hostel 
for weary pilgrims and a temple to the living 
God, and turn it and a school- 
a lot of squalling children—this was 


indeed! He shuddered at the mere 


into a nursery 
room tor 


Sal rilege 


thought of it! Instead of tired pilgrims and 
eager youths sitting together in the dim and 
cool refectory, while as thev ate one of the 


number read aloud to them record ot 
f God, so that their 


refreshed at 


some 


the wonderful works « 


suuls might be strengthened and 


the same time as their bodies, noisy infants 
would clamour for their food, and consume 
the same to an accompaniment of childish 
chatter: instead of the sacring bell, proclaim- 


world that the 
One Oblation 


enacted, it 


ing from the tower to the outer 


a \ commemoration of the 


] } ] 


once offered had been dul would 


merely clang noisily across the valley to call 
the chil lren to their le ssons ofr the 1! meals! 
Wi there as this, Claude 


wondered, of all that was best and holiest and 


ever such a travesty 


mo i l in his misery 
that He. in Whose Presence there is no need 
little 


disciples. 


be tiful in lite forvettiny 


child and set him 


for any temple, took 
in the midst of Hi 
Nevertheless, Claude could not make up his 
mind to reject D 
Doubtless it 


mars proposal altogether. 


have been more consistent 


would 
,OuUIG 


with his character and views had he done so; 


but no man’s actions are invariably “in draw- 


ing.” and the purely artistic joy of creation 


quite apart from the significance of the thing 
reated—-had so entered into his blood, that t 
forevo the embodiment of the ideal he had 
conceived would indeed be to him a cutting 
off of the right hand, a plucking out of the 
right eve The p ion of creati was up 
h 1 he must create ven the h the work 
of hi hands w doomed to ignoble uses 


When once the cry, produce '* ha 


ounded in the artist’s ears, he cannot ygainsa\ 


the call He must do the best that is in him, 


yle or intrins1 


1] worthle For the time being he has 
nothir to do with result he can only take 
his infinitesimal re in the Divine acc 
pli hment of brin I forth something out of 
nothingne and transforming darkne into 
light 


So it came to pa that the artist nature 


once more proved stronger than ats 








and—rather than renounce his great 


ltogether he consented to 





Carry it on 


orm of an orphanage at Dagmar’s 


he poo! inorant child 


ined that she was making things easier for 


Dy appointing him the architect of her 
en Home So do well-meaning men 
yen hinder each other when they desire 

r the cnhape Ippose we ‘d better Ie 

hapel,” she d to him when they were 

the orphar e tovether, having once 
put it into the lilders’ hands, and re 
the work although on a different foot- 
vhich the arriv ( Rainbrow and his 
uent revelations had abruptly brought t 
course As what else could you use 
nanded Claude ymewhat sternly. 

[ thought it ht come in nice 
mnasium ofr methiny of that kind. 
ec it isnt consecrated yet—or even 
if you come to that o there would be 


wicked in using it for anything that 

de fairly shuddered The chapel, a 

r said, might not even be built as vet: 

heless, it was already consecrated in his 

nd i restir lace for the Ark of 

. 

the rl, tota inconscious of hi 

ntinued airi Of course I think it 

{ dreadful] \ ked to use a conse 

i dit for anythit worldly or frivol 

| iin t might have been 

rated but hasn’t quite a difterent 

t as marryin a girl who once 

t of goin int convent 1 quite a 

nt t from elopu with a full-grown 

As a matter of fact, it would be difficult 

irl who hadn’t made up her mind 

e in her life t Oo into a convent 

very keen on it for myself at one time 

nded so calm and restful and Sunday 

I But I’ve outgrown all that some 

nd now ou know--I’m dead 

t nunneri nd 1 teries and every- 
T th t t t 

not follow our line of argument,” 

( é ci¢ old] lo my mind a acred 

not ecular tl suddenly adapted 

ist but mething which is in 

‘ ence acrec I et apart The real 

not n ¢ tered spinster whe 

herself to God because man finds no 

her but in in whom the 

of religion 1 ‘ tron that human 

poo! nd fi beside it She 1 et 

m fhe ear Tanc\ DY her own 

nd character, fe mething purer and 

han the ordinar t of woman And 
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in the same way I think that a church or 
chapel should be no common school-toom «, Yo 
musi hal adapted to Sabbath observance: 
but a temple the very building of which ” 
an act ot worship, and every stone of wl hf 5 
is separately dedicated to the Lord.” vas 

“I don’t er that,” Dagmar argued a 
woman who had been very worldly might s he 
denly becon extremely relj 10uS, and sor , 
in excelient nul and a b lding whi ‘ 
Cel ntendec oO! somethin quite diff 

- va) 

might have an altar and an organ and | 
tained windows put in it nd so beco 
really beautiful church.” 

Phin and people don’t ever become ar : 
thing different from what they reall 
I he may deve lop but they don’t change = 

“What ad horrid theory!” 

A true one, neverthel rime and 
cumstance I develop two things or 
people, which seemed almost identical to be 
with, into two thin or two people wl 
appear absolutely dissimilar But no a 
alteration has taken plac e The germ of wi 
they are at the end was there at the beginnir 
or else it couldn’t have been developed : 

“Then don’t you believe in great saints | : 
oming ddenly reat sinner 

No, I don’t replied Claude, who de 
loved the sound of his own voice, especia 
when it wa ounding for the benefit of 
person who did not know much as he RB 
about the matter under discussion In wh 
perhap considering his sex--he was not 
vether pec lal “When people who have \ 
seemed to be ood idden! turn out to De r 
it doesn’t mean that they have really change 
it only means that the badne has come t 
top 0 to peak like crear It must alu 
have been there n its essence though it hadr £ | 
convealed into sight I am tired of hearu | 
people a So-and-so would have been s | 
a good man only he had been better off, 

So-and-so would have been such a nice womal 
if only she had married.’ It all humbug 
If So-and-so isn’t a good man in his povert 
he wouldn't have been any better if he'd 
hity million terling and if So-and-so 1s 
bad-tempered maid he’d merely have 
made miserable any fool who might have be ar 
oO misguided to marry het rheretor 
us offer thanks to an all-wise Providence 
So-and-so h no money to waste, and Mis 
So-and-so. me n band to carily ia 
“Well, now ook at me, for instance,” 
Dagmar who alwa loved if possible tena 
the conversation on to herself and her pt 
liaritie In which —considering her See - 
also was not altogether peculiar “ Don't 
think that I am capable of turning out int Y 


wo total nt ort of woman 








of developing either side 


character, if that is what you mean; 
re not capable of becoming anything 
are not now potentially 

pretty head and sighed. 
id and spiteful old maid 
rfectly delightful married woman 
nun.” 


but 


erious and religious 

anything perfectly 
and you couldn’t 
You 


frivolous 


could | 


whatever ou are 


nd spiteful if you tried will 


and a trifle 


ircumstances 


still 


up 


added, 
make 


n old lady | am going 


reminds me,” Dagmar 


“that | never can quite 


+r I shall be calm and dignified, 
whether 
tell 


think | 


B i lace cap; Or 


witty, and 


And | 


le and 
upec 
soon, so as to begin 


for the part What should you 
Daymar 
totally 


of thing 


te of himself 





rible orphanages and 


eive th eeper meaning 


lid not prevent her eyes from being 


rett I can only repeat that 


will always be perfectly 


harming I may be, 


the 


you 


retorted shrewd 


prove f me,” 


true, I 


idmire you, but I don’t 





that. 
House 
act of 


yn’t even admire 
turn a 
» a children’s nursery in 
| hen why are willing to aid and abet 
animated by 
Claude’ 


the power ot 


d Dagmar, 
istency on 
her 
( ‘ womed to speedy de 
enough to 
“ Because 


monastery 


ll young 

oO i woman 
Vrapt n the idea of the 
has become so much 


rat | would rather 
than not 


tand I 


t ‘ se ke not because it 1s 


recne 


love 


yer resign it into other 


than 


ther ine 
n rain 


mon and the baby, whose 


ve up being its mother 


thin ut up into 
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pieces. I can quite understand that principle 
with regard to babies, but I don’t know that 


I should have applied it to monasteries my- 
self.” 

“But don’t you know that a man’s work is to 
him what children are to her—the 
end and aim of his existence, for the fulfilment 
of which he created? Why, 
Bible tells that.” 

“Oh! if you begin quoting the Bible, you'll 
soon see that an orphanage is a : 
and more 


a woman’s 


was your very 


you 
much better 
altogether than a 
replied Dagmar, who, womanlike, 
could never allow a sleeping dog even a short 
siesta undisturbed. 
keen on the 
portance of 


religious idea 


. 


monastery,” 


“ The Bible is always very 


children and the 


kind to 


beauty of im- 
them, the 
wickedness of doing anything to annoy them. 


But I never found a word in it, 


being and 


from Genesis 


to Revelation, in favour of monasteries and 
convents and monks and nuns.” 

Claude shivered slightly, but did not speak. 
Like all people who are not endowed with a 


spirit of Dagmar had a terrible 
knack of 
altars 
tell 


hall 


reverence, 


utterly unconsciously overturning 
“But ll 
generously; “you 


like a 


possibly can; and 


and dancing on graves 


added 


orphanage as 


vou what,” she 


make the much 
monastery to look at a 
shall be 


children can 


you 
the chapel a real chapel, where the 
day and 


that 


have every 
Surely 


all people who are 


prayers 

on Sundays 

Like 
+ 


spirit ol 


Sunday-school will 


you! inno 
the 
extremely 

The 
most suited to Sabbath-day needs; it is to 
that life 
opened and its and it is 


Satisfy 


cent of reverence, Dagmar was 


also vood-natured and easy to get 


on with reverent souls are certainly 


those 


them the inner sanctuaries of are 


secret vespers sung, 
they who are now and again permitted to gaze 
fold 


win 


between the of the blue and purple veil 


at the two red cherubim overlaid with 


But 


level of 


gold they are not so well suited to “the 


every day’s most quiet need” as are 


their less gifted brothers and sisters; they are 


ilwa ettin their toes trodden on in the 


hustle and bustle of this workaday world; 


omehow they seem to have more toes than 
folk, or at 


them 


rnd 


ordinary any rate they are more 


prone to leave lying about to trip uy 


the carele and unwary. 


Yes, 


our te 


for high days and holy days give us as 


low-worshipper those pure and reverent 


t irthstone is an altar 


‘a bush aflame with 


) whom every he 


and every common shrub 


(od ’ suit for the rest of the week ive ou 
as our comrades those less rare and radiant 
ouls who take life as they find it, and expect 
no impossibilities of cither persons or circum 
stances: who see the humorous rather than the 
deener side of things, and who lov thei 








“There are no associations about new 
buildings,’ argued Claude.” 








ures for being human instead of 
them for not being divine! And, 
id and done, there are s1x week- 
one Sund in each of the fifty-two 
} eal 
help wishing.” remarked Claude, 
= el ( vhich he and his com- 
1 od my lating the barely- 
‘that there had been 
t which I could have 
rt n be obliged to erect a place 
from tl foundations. It would 
nn h reater a thing actually to 
1 those rand master-craftsmen of 


ir, at any rate, restore 
had be n, than feebly to try and 
nd example.” 

t} 


h you I 


think it i 








r better plan to build new houses 
n t egin tinkering the old 
tr turn them into new 
are no associations about new build- 
reued Cl le 
ere are far more satisfactory drains 
and gas and water; and things like 
t your comfort much more than 
ms do 
t t that The historic in- 
trong in Claud “To me there is 
yr very ng about a place full 
It seems almost as 
ent . past had permeated the 
yhere 1 made it different from 
rand-new, jerrv-built towns and 
f d 
nk that what you call the brand 
f to-day are much the 
the ever-practical Mi 
mind as well a 
I I il n ( { eed 
new one 
n doesnt count tor 
ith phoid 
h the mind h 
th od h: lo 1 
) wh confuse h 
ive nitation 
nonymo 
l f they are not 
n m¢ thing nm the 
I es can be pel 
ym if only people wall 
1 trouble of doing it 
) yme to that, the modern jerry 
not invariably an A®sculapius. I 
K n even new houses fail as ideal 
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“And even if the drains are all right in old 
houses, and they 
thing in their way, and 
more frightening at the time, if less danger- 
ous afterwards.” 


there are Sure to be ghosts, 


are quite as bad a 


“Why, Dagmar, whatever are you thinking 
of ? I should have thought you 
too modern a woman to 
vhosts!” 

“So Iam. I don’t believe in them an atom, 
but I’m awfully frightened of them all the 


were tar 


young believe in 


ame.” 

laugh. He 
when she proved 
inferior. Though still 


somewhat of a prig, 


Claude condescended to 


liked 
herself his 
enough to be 


never 
Dagmar so much as 
intellectual 
young he 
masculine 


And the priggishness would 


had a good deal of the regular 


element in him. 
soon be outgrown. Most men who have any 
in them have passed by that way in 
their time. 


“It is very 


thing 


illogical of you to be frightened 
of ghosts if you don’t believe in them,” he said. 

“Not a bit of it. I don’t believe in Mrs. 
Sprott, but I’m dreadfully frightened of her 
all the same. You can easily be frightened at 


what you don’t believe in.” 

The protective instinct was roused in Claude 
at once; there was something very alluring 
in the combination of fear and Dagmar. 


“Why are frightened of a tiresome old 


woman like that? ” 


you 


“Because she has a bitter tongue, and women 


with bitter tongues are always to be feared. 


Even if you don’t believe a word they say, you 
help thinking that must be 


truth in it, and that is why they are so dan- 


can't there some 


” 
rerous., 


fairly 
Dagmar,” Su 


‘Some peopie say you have a 


Miss 


sharp 

yourself, vested 

Claude slily. 
“Well, then, I haven’t; and I 


authority to contradict that 


tonyvue 


ve you full 


tatement whenever 


you hear it. Vhy, I never accused anyone of 


Landed Gentry’ in my 


lite nd no power on earth would ever induce 
n to i that I thought another woman a day 
older than thirty-five! And what can be more 
I ble than that?” 

Nothin certainly. If only you had the 
historic instinct, and were not quite so appal- 
lingly iodern you would be an _ ideal 


chat tel 


sighed Yes, I'm 
You might 


modern; I ad- 
call me 
like a suburban villa and 
that’s 
Villas 


same 


Dagmar 


mit that almost *jerry- 
built? My 
vours is like a 
don't 


cathedrals 


mind 


medizeval cathedral, and 


why we always see eye to eye. 


and rarely command the 


view.” 


“Well. there I cannot commend you. The 




















yn for what is new is a passion which I 


y fail to understand; yet it has prevailed 


New 


\ 
they are as 


the Athenians downwards. hous 
, 


trees, new religiol popular 





I 1 to-d as tl were in Athens at 
me of Saint Pa ! We are too clever 
) to believe tl dogmas of a Church 
zz ( I d n Apo tol teach ny 
e are still simple 
h to accept wi t demur the dicta of 
I v i} \We cannot stoop to tind 
Heaven a ng to the direction 
ded to Li uch instructions as 
I it 1! | from the infinite 
of B ! Ye Aladdi new 
ni I vie ne ent about offer to 
\ I for d one It bar 
I ttract the ordin \ 
I tracts 1 idmitted the il 
I 1 KNOW Claude l am beginning to be 
lt I have ot a thoroughly comme: 
I ( Oppo ed to oul 
f ro ( 1 mediwval one; and 
t the re a patch upon yours for 
l eneral picturesqueness. I love 
n, and batten upon roast beef, and 
t Handel’s 1 nd believe that the 
1 f m in attending matin 
Sunday morning at eleven o'clock 
( 1 anything be more absolutely dull and 
e and ddle-class, I should like 





( ( miled ke it 1 pretty bad, I 





ynfe 
Idn’t well be worse, in its own line. 
lle-cla res] tability isn’t a bad line, 
it all round; it wears well and it washe 


r rather it doesn’t want quite so much 





tew ' , ome other more 


require. So I think 


vhole I hall { kK to it and oOo on 
vay my old lamps for the new ones, 

I I over the bargain.” 
J Idn’t do that if I were you, Dagmar.” 
) rsé ‘ in’t; that’s my whole 
point f you were me you'd always be ex- 
burne! for far 
I t I my how clever you 
| nl} eed in 


THE QUIVER. 































for lunch, and unpunctuality is the on 

Perkins’s eye. That % 
which the beloved P 
that she is an old 
that a 


isnt fini 


donable sin in the 


only way in erkins r ei 
maid; she seems Slip 
like a m;: 
hed before three o’c] 


Old maids do get 























i l v 
if it is because single life produces fussi HA 
or becaus¢ men only marry the ail r 
women What do yo think? Which ong 
cause and which is effect?” . 
And, without waiting for a reply, Dagmar be 
rushed off ro the vra in the airectior a 
Dinglewood Hall, leaving Claude lost M- 
meditation nm that t! tender : 
human nature to exchange the old and . 
able for the new and infe t uM 
And what I nace table p n it songs 
when one yme to think of ‘t and vet | the al 
prevalent! Breathes there a man jin ¢ 
modern Englat of our th soul so de 
but that at e time or another he has 1 
vielded to t most 1 t | ter ptat Mr 
cut down in a few fatal minutes trees which has | 
it would take century to reprod I ef 
then endeavoured to fill their place by a put | 
dwarfed nd ilid shrul nd—whicl t 
tranger counted the same to hi I} 
for righteousne Breathe there a_ town 
council, or even a county o1 with spin 6 
nurban and impolitic that h never ¢ I 
pulled dow! id and beautiful and well shor 
house in order to erect new nd vulgar 
unsubstantial villas in their stead? If s 
there be, let me make a friend of that maz T| 
and give me a vote for the re-election of th Firs 
town or count ouncil ! telle 
C,ardener re never so happy as t ‘ 
are pruning and disfiguril their rose-treé 
farmers never so _ blissful when they ar ' 
chanying their hedges from things of beauty | ig 
to mere boundary line The passion fot 
hedging and ditching seems to be implanted 
in every masculine breast nd as it 1s not 
itself an evil passion, it should be permit 
within limit But if a man must hedge al 
ditch -and rently he must—why 
he hedve and ditch with rows of pea stl . 
up for the purpose, instead of makin the Jand 
ape hideo with amputated _ tree 
maimed hedverow Surely he would be 


yuntry 





How a Gospel Song is Written. 


By CHARLES H. GABRIEL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Glory Song’’. 


concluded that the man 
ited a line of poetry Or 


HAVI long ago 
who never origi! 
ee ) u more about 


knows fal 


vriting of Gospel songs than I ever 
1 Ol H often asks why present- 
writers do not produce more songs such 
There’s a wideness in God’s mercy,” 
Holy, hol holy.’ I am not con- 
but that they do, for surely such 
s “ Rese the perishing,”’ “ Safe in 
of Jes Saved by grace,’”’ and 
ers O1 ight mention, will live 

e sung by generations to come. If 
ot, then I can only answer the in- 
citation of the fact that the ground 

een so often and so thoroughly gone 
time aiter time that there remains 
if any, new thoughts for us to work 





“sweet old story’ is but a brief one, 

juickly tol therefore, after all these 

of Gospel song singing and writing, 

uu wonder that our modern pieces are 
ed and innocent of originality ? 


What is Needed for a Successful Song. 


requisites Of a Gospel song are: 

constructed in- 
second, it must 
of one thought: it 


with a declaration of subject 


] 


hymn must be 





ally and spirituall 
e€ a mere rhyme 
er segregate, and pre- 
ligen consecutively, and with 
1 every thought incor- 

rol tart to finish. 
ly three stanzas of four 
h. The corresponding 
must have 
of syllal and the 


yf ] 
il 


the same 
must 
every word and 
not a filler 

inces can you not 
the difficulties 


rfluous and meaningless 


accent 
11} , 
Cl De I r and 


see and inderstand 


unt of attack by the 

Even with their skill and learning 

\ Keble ind other of our 
Nriter ise of these, and out 
erishe hurch hymns ar spotted 

t if not on equal ground 


A Gospel 


sony 





will not succeed unless it has distinctive 
melody. Especially is this true of songs for 
children and young people, and the more 
melodious they are the more popular they 
become, and consequently the more good 
they accomplish. 

The music should be written ¢o the words 
and not the words to the music. I know a 
few would-be writers who grind out melodies 
for which they employ word-tinkers to fur- 
nish rhymes of suitable metre, at so much 
per tinker, yet I never knew one such song 
to become popular. If there is a dividing 
ime between the sacred and secular, I think 
these pieces hold that distinction. The dis- 
tinctive note of sacred and secular music is 


clearly defined and well understood. How 
one fills the soul with awe and reverence, 
and the other fills the heart with fire and 


enthusiasm! As an illustration of the first 
mentioned fact, let me tell this incident : 
In a certain town a party of young people 
were waltzing, when the orchestra modu- 
lated into ‘‘ The Glory Song.’’ Presently one 
couple took their seats, then another, and 
another, until not a dancer remained to keep 
step to the musi solemn hush fell 
over the assemblage. This was reported to 
me by an eye-witness, and I can vouch for 
its truthfulness. 


and a 


“The Glory Song.” 


It has been said that no Gospel song m 
history ever attained the international popu- 
larity of ‘‘ The Glory Song ”’ in 
time, if at all. It was written mm 1900, and 
in less than five years it was sung around 
the world. The wonder of this, however, 
is not due to the song alone, but to circum- 
stances which took contro] of it. To me the 


so short a 


most remarkable thing about it ts that not 
one svlilable of the words or one note of 
the music was found to need a change, 


and it stands to-day word for word and note 
for note exactly as I sent it to the printer. 
It has iticised all over the world, 
and yet people go on singing it regardless 


been cl 


of critics or criticism 

Some of us are too ready to find fault 
with, and condemn, that which does not 
exactly appeal to or help us, entirely for- 
getting “‘ that other fellow’’ in the case. 











































few months ago the press reports told 
of a certain bishop who had prohibited the 
r of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee ”’ and 

Lead, kindly Light”; another poor 
fellow is deploring the use of *‘ There is a 
fountain filled with blood’: another one 
another that. With such men _ con- 
tantly tearing down, it is hard to build 
because they are in a_ position § to 
reach the ear and poison the minds of 


Recently I attended a tabernacle meeting 
nducted by one whose reputation was 
world-wide. One of the most successful 
eakers at that meeting was an illiterate. 
neducated fellow but lhe had the old- 
ned religion ind could you” have 
l one of his pointed sermons, or listened 


to him crying, laughing, and at the sam 


would have forgotten to criticise the 
song or the singer, for to-day he is leading 
souls to God that other more favoured men 
innot reach. It takes “all kinds of peopk 
ike a world,” so they say. and_ this 


reates the need of 
riety of songs, if 
al classes are to be 


iched and helped 
have heard the 
incultured, untaught 
loured people oO! 
South sing at 
thelr camp meetings 
nes OUI churches 
would not tolerate 
vet I am con- 
d that every soul 
ho e audiences W is 
with hone st con 
tion and — sincert 
hip Even on 


our church new 


T a recent 
contained al 
poen that illustrat 
} olnt Sucl 


desire and intention 
© matter what lan 
IS employed 

they will help 
uu too, if you are 

re and not dis 
posed to be cyni 


MR HARLES jABRIE A 


il 


The embryo o 
to me without my seeking, vet t 







































































hoeing cott vh 7 
$ 

! Ss Arle the 
hoeit t nH 

H s 

He ¢ $ 
ris answer to His dry 

t ¢ Star r 
‘ ro is er when He 


advocate this class of soy 


I would rather be that 
kneeling down. there 


hoe in hand and faithfy 
than take my chances wit 
follows in the wake of th 


my most successful songs 


say they were pur 
inspiration would | 
foolish, as a great 
deal of thought 
labour was required 
to polish and ¢ 
plete them. I dis 
tinctly remember the 
research and _ patient 
it required to get eacl 
stanza of ‘ The Glor 
Song ”’ to end proper! 


and intelligently as 

does with “That w 

be glory for me.” It 
looks simple. But tak 
an idea, restrict youl 
self to so many sylla- 
bles to a line of words 
make three of a four: 
line stanza rhyme to- 
gether with the fourth 
line common to eac 





stanza, and a 
tematic accent pe 
vading the entre 
poem, and before you 
are finished your s' 

of vision will have 
been somewhat 


larged 














th me, a subject comes to mind, and 
t brings a melody with it. 
t write to the hymn of another, its senti- 


egests the theme. Often a sentence 
sermon, a chance remark, or a head- 

the public press, suggests the 
rasong. I remember once, while 
tramear. I noticed among the 

rents a Bible motto which = so 

sed me that an_ entire’ musical 
for th xt came to me. After 
been written out and _ polished, 

1 to be the best anthem I ever 
lways ry of poems sent me when 
declares they are exactly as the 

g ther not a word or a sentence 
9 gr for I always find them to 
lifeless, or in some need of a 

lal Phe Lord does not deal out 
lis] liamonds. I belt ve H . 


sus the thought, but it 1s ours to work 





burnish, and complete it; nor do I 
that even then the Lord assumes 
ponsibility which is so frequently laid 

| on Him 
{ well-known preacher-editor once sent 





A FANCY. 
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me these two lines of words, and asked me 


to make a hymn of them :— 
“ He had no te 


But sweat 


ars for His 
lrops of b 


wn griefs, 
od for mine,” 


They were neither the beginning nor the 
ending of a thought, but from them I evolved 
“My Saviour’s Love,” which our present- 
day greatest singing evangelist, Mr. Charles 
M. Alexander, will yet be known 
throughout the world. 

Classical music is dotted with the so-called 
‘rag-time,’”’ which is nothing but syncopa- 
tion. The old masters used it in generations 
gone by, but they used it judiciously and 
artistically in securing desired effects, and 
not as it is garbled nowadays. It is danger- 
ous for the amateur to handle, for by it all 
the spiritual and devotional sentiment may 
be hopelessly buried under the d¢bris of 
an unwise conductor’s ambition for effect; 


Says 


yet when the right subject is couched in 
language requiring syncopated interpreta- 
tion, to my ear there is no sweeter music. 
By it the most pathetic passions of the 


heart, the direst grief, the keenest anticipa- 
tion, and the humblest devotion may be 
perfectly and most beautifully expressed. 


A FANCY. 


OUR life, methinks, is as a rosary 
Whereot the beads are all of varied hues. 


Some, of clear crystal, glitter as the lamps 

Which love and friendship light within our hearts; 
Some are of marble, streaked and seamed with black ; 
One of bright gold may tell of joyous years; 
Another, dull of hue and carven deep, 

Is redolent of the sweet scent of Prayer. 

The world may shape and mould with ruthless hand, 
We hold the tools of Thought and Deed, which give 
Colour and radiance to these beads of life. 


That each should be as fair as in us lies 
This is our Heaven sent task. As though to set 


His seal upon our work, God gives a cross. 





\MIARGARET Boyp CARPENTER. 
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‘Twixt Beauty and Duty. 


A Complete Story. 


By VIOLET GUTTENBERG (MRS. THOMPSON ALLEN). 


“ T slept and dreamed that life was Seauty 
I woke and found that life was Duty 
Was thy dream then a shadowy lie ? 


l nh, | irt, unceasinwly , 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A truth and noonday light to thee.”’ 


ELLEN SturRGIS HOOPER 


ISE THOROLD was in a dilemma. Her 
worldly possession consisted of £130, being 
net sum realised by the sale of her late 

effects after his debts and the expenses 
Bechstein piano ; and a 
rejoiced in 


Pomeranian puppy who 


of Fluff Now £130 plus a piano 
1 puppy is nota fortune, and Kose, havu 
paid for a week's board-residence with a 


family who took in “ paying gut 

1e conclusion that in the near future 
something to earn a 
re Ihe question wa what could she 


its equivalent in 





in of the realm 

va ing to | to brave the world 
ind reely loo l her tw ind-twenty 
in 1 ot t expression ch 
t ber el t had | to r small face 
ps because yu he did 

i I world her spirit w 0d 
t her t Ellen—had ever 

to he l | : she did 1 lik 

t opl ld treat her hat ly 

t sie ind her substance 
I f Idest ster ind 
, on cd \ > certainly 
( \ l texts ely 
dt been 

¢ | 1 the um 
O! been obh d ) 
eel Hlolly Lod | 
le pe e hi 
\ wrote to 
| a nied i! I 
ominal l In 
Diol i 

cl b 3 ful 

by f { The old lady 
| d 1 nanimity d 
i ble act ol il 


the orphan evidently did not appreciate 
nerosity, for he iddered at the idea 


James Willoughby 


* Madame Lihan Berthauer 


was the faddiest, and not only faddy, but 


bully in her way. 


‘““Anything rather than Aunt Ellen!” ¢; 


girl exclaimed to herself almost desperate) 


Certainly she would only seek the protection 
Holly Lodge as a last resource. 


So she sect herself to think of the Vario 


alternatives Teaching she hated, and for 
business vocation she Posse ssed very litt 
ability 


well was to sing 


Her music had always been a joy, almos 


and the thought 
having to make money by it seemed not u 


like sacrilege Still 


the JOY of her existence 


the famous soprar 





who made money-——a great deal of it—by 
voice And if Madame Berthauer who | 
l nobk wom. 
rhorold, in } 


Better urely than teachi 


essed all the characteristics of 
of good feeling, why not Koss 
humbler way 


or typewriting was a musical career |! 





She went to the piano, and in a sudd 
access of enthusiasm burst into the “ Je 
Song from Faust Chet ddenly 
membered that it was scarcely three wW 
ince her father’s death, and her cheeks flus 
with shame at her own exuberance. 5 
closed the piano hurriedly and went sob 
to her writin } 

Halt in ) later she sen the pag 
with two lett to the | One w 

t Ellen that sl ll und 
is to her fu ‘ cl t st 
to Madame Lil be 1C1 The great s 
hed alt by retur invitl 
friend to te ind, with her heart b 
than usual, le llected few Ol 

1 ind t 

| hie fo 1 to Dé 
bLome \ ! wa 

le tl ty ite vill Hlamps 
; bi f I ; ~ V 

nnoul l Bert r, statel 
tiful, and ived with | 
kindne ( usband istened t 
chair ! the A ymer Phen Madam 
ut one I her, and a di umy-l il 
youth played ¢ pin’s ‘' Berceuse " exquisite 
after which there was much musical caus 
and later Svendsen’s Romance a perior! 


by a famous violinist Rose was In a sev' 





No, the only thing she could do real] 


there was her friend 
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of happine All this to her was Life 
capi let the Life of Beauty ; she 
know it w merely because her eye 
please b few handsomely dressed 
ind well-groomed men in an artisti 
. i the music delighted her 
but a | ently thet me a lull in the conversa- 
| 1 to ev e’s surprise Madame Bert 
t vited im young girl in the deep 
y to Sil Rose flushed painfully, and 
che could sink through the floor; but 
remembered that, as her ambition was 
n become a public singer like her hostess, it 
f ver do to succumb to nervousness like 
girl : pulled herself together, 
r d t best 
theless ing badly, and to her own 
r voice sounded thin and poor. Madame 
ier clapped her hands encouragingly, 
and her friends faintly echoed her 
St R 1d never sung before so 
critical people, and it was_ scarcely 
that s uuld have done herself 
[he great singer knew this, and made 
mol she was always slow to 
my d hild,’’ she said when her 
had finally taken their departure, ‘‘ we 
t last Your note was a little vague 
nderstand that unfortunate circum 
ive made it necessary for you to think 
f ion You play the piano 
Can y - 

Oh, no t rirl returned hastily al 
lent f t hing I should hate it 
pu] t vear, but I was obliged to 

were so stupid, and it 
ch time I tried to drum 
t ce between a major and 
l 

which branch of the profession do you 
for I think I might get you a 
ompanist, but I am 
ey W 1 not be sufficiently lucrative 
to dey | them for your bread and 
Musi h an overcrowded pro 

l tunately for us.” 
girl's « l heightened It seemed 
that her friend had not guessed het 
Evidently her vocal performance had 

very li npression 

I want t in for singing, Madame Bert- 

she id with sudden impetuousness 

Know I « t sing like you or any of the 

ones, but I thought I might get engage- 

nts for small concerts and ‘ At Homes,’ and 
ser Dp 


parts in oratorio at the big concerts 


l¢ Only thing I should care to do,” she 
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added desperately. “I don’t play the piano 


well in public—my fingers seem to run awav 
with me when I get nervous—and I am not 
very fond of accompanying but I love 


singing 
a little 
Lilian 


Don’t you think I could hope for 
success f° 
Berthauer noticed the expression of 
upturned face, and het 
eyes deepened with sympathy ; but she could 
not help feeling that it would be more cruel 
on her part to hold out false encouragement 
than to tell the hard, unattractive truth. The 


girl did not know that she was rating her own 


entreaty on the young 


talent too highly ; she was not at all inclined 
towards self-conccit 

**My dear 
achieve 


Ros¢ she said seriously, ‘‘ to 

professional singer in 
matter. It is one thing 
to be able to sing nicely to one’s friends ; it is 
quite another matter when a market value is 
placed on one’s talent I have been fortunate, 
inasmuch as I have just managed to please the 
public my husband at the 
back of me Iam quite sure I should not 


able to maintain my present financial position 


success aS a 


these days is no easy 


taste, but were not 


be 
Moreover, I have had years of study abroad, 
and every opportunity which money could give 
for making my then I 
had influence in journalistic quarters, without 


way; and even have 


which I don’t think I should ever have made 
a name. You see, I tell you everything quite 
candidly for your own sake. And—you don’t 


mind my speaking plainly, do you, my dear ? 
your voice is a pretty one for a drawing-room 
but I afraid it 


enough to fill a concert hall. 


never 
In any case, you 


am would be powerful 


would require a thorough training under some 


famous professor both here and in Paris 
Oh ! ’’—she broke off with a sigh—“‘ there are so 
many difficulties in the way, and honestly I 
don’t think the game is worth the candle. It 
sounds very depressing —doesn’t it ?—but I’m 
afraid it’s true!’ 

Poor Rose took the great singer’s dictum 
as well as she could Perhaps she was not 


who that is young is willing 
by the experience of another ? -and 
her pride was just a little wounded ; but she 
knew that Madame Berthauer was qualified to 
speak, and that her opinion held considerable 


quite convinced 
to profit 


weight 

much,” she faltered, the 
tears of disappointment not far 
“Tt is good of you to have spoken to me so 
straightforwardly But I singing, and | 


would give anything on earth to possess a voice 


Thank you very 


very away. 
love 


like yours !”’ 
** Would 
“Do not 


Berthauer sighed. 
child. It isa 


you ?”’ Lilian 


envy me my voice, 












































f God, and has its responsibilities as well 
its pleasures, like all His gifts. But tell me, 
vhat shall vou do? If you cannot sing for 
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question, and she was forced to admit + on 
CMEC that the $ 

talent was not great enough to mak ; 
; lake 


way unaided Nv 


her 
Its sych al 





», that dream Was Over : +} 


le shem M 
air which it had given her sy tl 





castles in the 








delight to build must be demolished, and rs ; ' 
must face the stern reality. There was nothins Be 
for it but to make the best of Aunt Ellen. 
Che life of beauty was not for her. E 
Hh. oo 
“T) OSE THOROLD, wher 
are you ?”’ called Mrs ; Ss 
Pi Willoughby in her thin, harsh é 
ei voice, as she entered the prim nd I 
f morning-room where Rose sat 6 6 
reading “Here I've beer 
shouting for you all over t ( 
place, and you haven't ] 
common courtesy to give t 
an answer S 
Sorry, aunt,” returr 
Kose with indifference | 
didn't hear you Is_ ther 1 


anything you want mé 


do ? 
Only to look after 
vretched Pomeranian puppy 
Ilis paw-marks are all 
t! dining-room  sota agai 
If you don’t keep him in his 
proper place, I'll send him t 
the Dogs’ Home. 1 will not 


have my beautiful furnitur 





: . ™ ruined by any miserabl 
‘ of yours ! 
‘A dreamy-looking youth played Chopin's ‘ Berceuse’ The girl’s eyes flashed as 
exquisitely’ , $70, i a ie Rag ot 
Fluff is not a_ miserable 
you can sing 1 10 in your leisurt cur!" she answered hotly And if he went | 
I wi I could tind you a remunerative into the dining-room, it was Cook who took him i 
a tary t ; rson, OF SOmMK there Hlowever, he shan’t trouble your pea 
it t kind any turther \unt Ellen Dorothy Wyse has 
ry od ot returned Ko promised to take care of him for me while Iam 
Tul but I | posts are not here 
ip every day; they are very dithicult Indeed ! 1 n the sooner Mrs. Wyse takes 
bt him the bett I think You say ‘while 
[ am afraid they are ; still I will keep my are here.’ That meat I suppose that you 
d ear Opel erhaps something not intend to 
y rm p Do | heart, Rosch Kose made n eply, and st ired sullenly 
i little nicl I one of us some her book l uscles of her aunts lace 
in the world tiffened a e settled herself primly 
irl's « filled e turned her head traight-backed cl 
Life seemed ter just at that 1 beh \ e the most ungrateful gid 
nd her dream was not easy to dispel I ever met! <orted severely I feel 
> Madame Berth r with a wistful smile hamed to think that you are My } or brot 
li} but her h tv ore It only Hlenry chal You have done ! ‘thing b 
id all rd to | 1 1Or e training Madame ulk and me eve ince you came nm * 
needed ! But this w out ol vecks ago ; balt ul lh you certainly per 























all duties I impose on you, it is with 
ike pe erace that I would far rather do 
mvself Ishould certainly be glad to know 
se of your dissatisfaction. If you dislike 
enly, why yu come ?” 
Racanse I couldn’t help myself !’’ the girl 
EI » replied, but she wisely checked her 
time Still, she possessed a grievance 
id you! store my piano ?”’ she 
it length There would have been 
f room f in my bedroom, and it 
vI t have done you any harm. It ts quite 
Mr le for me to play on that old tin kettle 
| iraw vith half its keys broken 
pt I’m absolut iscrable without a piano 
to 1 mop I can't live 
D y mu liv, Aunt Ellen, I ean't!”’ 
t live wit t music, indeed !”’ echoed 
lv with an unpleasant laugh Really 
know what irl ire coming to in these 
1 their fads and fancies and absurdities 
I t liv i musi I couldn't endure 
king thumpu if you were to 
d 1 not ve your piano here 
quiet-living woman, and I lke peace in 
We ymplaint number one 
anv' else to say 
\ ti clse to say Kose 
r book itl nap nd strode out 
dignity as she could 
were hateful, and 
ireq 
f 1 ( 
c f 
ey 
; ju Lif 
| 
oa 
nd Mrs. ( 4 
dl 
1 
d 
e M Wil 
] 
d 
D i 
i | ti \ 
Cl 
he for 
) VY was always glad to 
to sympathise with her woes 
’ hat now ind hastened from 
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It was a relief to get out into the 
open air, for she always felt stifled at Holly 
Lodge, perhaps because the mental atmosphere 
tense. With Fluff at 
dejectedly the road. 
10 elicited the reply that Mrs. Wyse 
home. Lifting the puppy into her 
the trim little maid to the 
where the 
badly played 
off the 
announced 
lad 
whilst het 
this 


the house. 


was so her heels, she 


walked down 
at No 


was at 


Inquiry 


arms, she followed 
drawing-room, 
to 
Dorothy 
Thorold 


‘Oh 


curate was singing 


his wife’s accompaniment. 


jumped stool when Miss 


was 


I'm so you've come! she 


husband shook hands 
for Cuthbert, 


He’s just got ten minutes to spare.’ 


exclaimed 
‘** Do play 
you ? 


song will 


Ovc!I 


Willingly Rose handed over the puppy, and 


seated herself at the piano It was a joy to 
touch the ivory keys after her five weeks’ 
abstention. Mr. Wyse sang well, and the song 
was a fine one Dorothy clapped her hands 
when it came to an end 


with 


said 


“ Splendid, Cuthbert she en- 









“It was a joy to touch the 
ivory keys after her five weeks’ 


abstention. Mr. Wyse sang 

well.” 
thusiasm. ‘And how well you accompany 
Rose; you have such a_ beautiful touch 
What a pity you couldn't go in for the pro- 





THE 


dr¢ I have music in 
| \ re 2 i pl 1! Li 
| { er to express it 
; | r ri that 1 thre 
ne l | COM post | be in 
I y tn i t all; it is only a 

; , m\ ( circumstance 
I know uj old thing! However 
I lw come here nd play away to 
rt ontel ( pt when Cuthbert 
1 ri } SCTI Is your aunt still 

tankerous as eve! 

Worse, if anythir e will not leave me 
for five minut My only respite i 


Her tor ‘ o lugubri that the curate 

| di from the mt | putting away 
ive her a somewhat rutinising glance 

H LW al ttractive face hghtly marred by 
( ntent d what might have been a littl 


urroundn 





f her rece ber ment and its attend 
recur ! \ trul wry tor the 
nd wi ( witl ill | heart he could help 
Mi Phorold he id quietly, when hi 
vile had out of t room with the do 
I I 1d K¢ ( much to have a little talk 
if you won't take offence at my word 
M ] iri l 
1 looked uy rprise 
Of i Mr. Wrys« I shall not take 
returned hesitatingly, not know 
i the least t e could wish to 
It just t he ent on in his genial 
c Dorothy has told 1 all about M1 
\ ighby nd how she treats you ; in fact 
| een a little of it for myself when I'v 
it various time I know how difficult 
t be t t on with, especially to one 
r | | trung temperament But 
I questi have you tried to 
i I t love Kose gasped at the 
‘ Lie I not gone to Holly 
Lod pirit of | far from it It wa 
t est ‘ ity whicl had driven her 
t it all, and ic had e with her most 
DI I nner id the truth were told 
I Vill hb ide of t question she had 
nsidered at all 
I « t love Aunt Ell he rephed in a 
1 Dled he « tinually rubs me up 
Vror way, and bring t the worst that 
I | m ood-tempered as a rule but 


equanimity ol 





u are musical 
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saint Oh W vse 


you don’t know 


I hate living at Holly Lodge!” 
: ; one } 
But is it right to hate it ?” he pursyed tc f 
ently Don’t think FT an preaching t sie 
dear Mi Thorold, but I do so want 


to she 
Has it ever o irred 











to you that you have b pray 
nt there for a purpose ? That you are not 
illow yourself to be ‘ rubbed up the " 
wa) as you put it, but to look on the xs vs 
side, and make best of your life in its pres 
cnvironment ; 
She shook her head What possib] I 
pose can I serve by living at Holly Lod 
she queried doubtfully The best par 
me 1s wasted there, for I have no opport 
1 usin what talent I do possess ; I sin 
LN to do the things for which I hav 
ability at all 
‘Yes, I know he returned comprehendit 
ind I sympathise keenly However, | 
ive you a remedy, if only you will use it 
im quite sure 1t would put you into a1 
happier frame f mind 
\ remedy Kos« rep ted Tell 
vlhat Is it It ild have to be a ver 
in one to de od 
It consist i two thing he expla 
wit ‘rave kindlin First of all, will \ 
try to look on your forced renunciation 
the thing you love best lusic, and j 
equally forced and uncongenial stay in 
aunt house discipline sent to you by 
other than God \ i know we all think 
own individual circumstances o mu I 
orryimeg than at © else nd that if v 
had not our particular cross to carry we s 
not find it so difficult to bear But it’s 
that whicl we at iplne sonecess 
for the formation of characte We all 
t oO through it n time 1 hiv 
I suppose t ‘irl murmured faim 
But it seem vy hard 
It do S vel Iter but it makes it I 
easicr if we accept bravely, determined t 
our best to cope with it in a strength not 
own And the second part of the remedy } 
propo te difficult im its way, ! 


I mentioned bel 


is nothing else t what 


the safeguard of | 


** Love ? 


“Yes, the kind of love or charity—whit! 
‘beareth all this teveth all thing hof 
al thing ey al thin You 
know St. Paul inspired disquisition, dont 
you Well, 1 certainly believe that 4, ™ 
future, you meet all Mrs. Willoughbys 0 
slaughts with that never-failing love—if every 
time she annoys you and irritates you, Yo 
reply kindly, without rancour, you will conqué! 











the end; you must do, because there is no 


ao in the world who can stand against love in 
ae full and true meaning Oh, I know it is 
- said than done, but it can be done ; and 


motive-power for that kind of love is 


cirl’s head drooped as her friend finished 
that Cuthbert 
hearted man, and every 


She knew 
was a truc, pure 
e uttered was permeated with sincerity. 
thought of love as a 


Holly Lodge 
felt very 


neve! 
life at 


had 


more 


uncharit 


S. 


she exclaimed softly, 
straight 


D y ret 


from her heart 


irned she wondered 


{ | ad been saying to make 
k ry subducd 
his bed in a cupboard in 


briskly Ile 


you like to come 


inced 
IO! Woulke 


| now,”” Ros« answercd 





ve tayed much lor I 


I intended I my aunt docs not know 


Ht trouble much, will 
and “ay 
I l then you can run away 


to make you 


returned 
traigl to hei 
knew 
oon have to 
matter 
already 
Ith It now that he wa mn her 


began by making 


clerical 


which hei 
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friend had recommended ; and surely there is 
a great strengthening power in prayer. 
As soon as she descended to the drawing- 


room her aunt pounced upon her for some 
imaginary offence, and for the first time in 
similar circumstances Rose gave a gentle 
reply. This was so contrary to her usual 
custom that Mrs. Willoughby stared in amaze- 
ment but she said nothing and went on 


with her knitting, whilst the girl took up a 


book and sat down at her side. 


It was an uninteresting book, albeit one of 
her aunt’s favourites, and Rose wondered if 
the old lady would like her to read a few 


chapters aloud. She had never done anything 


of the kind, and she was obliged to clear her 


throat for quite ten minutes before she could 
pluck up the courage to volunteer. At last 
she made an effort 

‘Would you like me to read to you a little 
Aunt Ellen ?”’ she asked with unwonted dif 
fidence. ‘I have finished my sewing for the 
present, and haven’t anything else to do.” 

Mrs. Willoughby stared again, and rubbed 
her spectacles in anticipation of further 


scrutiny 


You can read aloud, if you like,”’ she replied 


somewhat ungraciously ‘ But what has come 


over you, Ross Aren’t you well ?”’ 

kose’s cheeks grew crimson. 

I am quite well, thank you, Aunt Ellen 
she replied, opening the book with nervous 
fingers Ilave you come to the end of the 
third chapter Will you tell me where to 
begin 2?” 

Still staring, Mrs. Willoughby indicated the 
page, and her niece read until supper was ready, 
replying to her aunt’s numerous comments 
with exemplary patience Hler voice was a 
pleasing one, and, truth to tell, the old lady 
was agreeably surprised 

You shall read to me again, Rose,” she 
aid more kindly than she had yet spoken 

That is. if you are so minded But I really 
think there must be something the matter with 


to-night What has occurred to make you 
so unusually amiable 2?” 

Again Kose blushed 
thought of her past conduct 
1 have 


weeks, I kn 


you 


with shame as_ she 


been horrid to you for the last tive 
w, Aunt Ellen 
lined face of the woman 
compunction But if you forget the 
past, I will try to behave differently to you in 
future You dear father’s sudden death 


was a great 


she 
old 


will 


faltered, re- 


+} 
garding the with 


1 
KNOW 


blow to me, and being obliged to 


give up my must was another bitter disappoint 
ment I'm afraid trouble made me_ bad 
tempered, and—and But a lump rose in 












er «di Oo 
if were 
rnin l 
eC! OT 
I ind 
i¢ he 
\l 
I Ik ( 
Ix 
I 
1 
(ora 
al 
q t 
1 j 
ht 


ranc¢ V 


rt of 


LD was 


had never known 


don't plea ( 
red mm ae flutte 
to eat, there 
be bygone 
teak nad kids 
now nolsi 
sensible do 
lL pecked t 1 
tituted a_ kiss of 
d et you n 
] ] rr illy 
vou otten taker 
I and it W Ss < 
Feller she said 
ce handkerchief 
ry rare oc ions 
ry mos as tis 
t up for so long 
relief When she 


Vas 


ei 


ictel 


stop 


; te 


felt happi r t 
Alread 


s deatl 


comforted 


ill smo 
he 


oth 
r 


no 


be fore 
heht of 


da 


by 


saul 


iunt 


tho 
friendly 
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Ing 


ped 
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to 
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Phe 


matter 


may 


Vv, with 


Vs attacked 


vas surly 
ered and 
t he was 
hot \ 
‘ ld 
1 tiie qu 
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completely 


shric ke d a 
it for two 
have been | 
often came 


far 


went SO 











































nd thumped a 


ds she 


hours every day It might , 
hought that she liked it, for 
in to listen, and on 


One Occas 





as to remark that musi Was 
wonderful gift 
Then the routine of life at Holly Lodgt ] 
uddenly up t tose Was at the Wysex Ss 
when it happened, and was hastily summ ; 
by the frightened parlour-maid to fnd 
int on the dining-room sofa in a stat reat 
Inconsciousne closely akin to death. W 
Mr Wrysi irnied for the doctor the n Is } ‘ 
incoherently formed her that, hearing a th ty 
they had ru d into the hall to find their : 
mistress lyi heap at the f t of the stairs + 
The poor old lady must either have missed 
looting and fallen, or the accident must 
been caused by a sudden ttack of giddines 
She had been in the kitchen only a quartet 
in hour before and had then seemed in 
usual healt! 
Ihe doctor arrived just as his patient re 
rained = consci ness, and whilst Rose fel 
thankful her restoratives had proved of us 
hi countenance remained grave He s 
ery little, but he knew that Mrs. Willoughby’s 
iInjuri were seriot for besides a fractur 
inkl her spine was affected ; at the best. s 
would never again 
It was not many weeks after that t 
invalid wa ited with the fact, althoug I 
her niece ha aware of it almost from t feel 
beginning it was Rose, who, wit 
faltering voice ently broke the news, and t 
old lady received it with resignation whi nurs 
scemed more stoical than Christian D 
I have known for a long time now that I 
hould never be able to get about again 
he remarked in a quiet voice But yj 
necdn't pull such a long face, Rose I may 
live to plague you for a little while yet 


In truth | 
but it w d 
' sy | ; 
ru pb 
ince the accic 
j 
( d 


exercise tor | 
( we ila 
Spe I a 

musi but 

“\ not ] 


ht of the days when she would 
considered her aunt a plagt 1s 
rent Now \ real affection I: 
ec two, W ( I d deeper ( t 
for the girl is an excellent | 
—_ at . anflecel - 
ad pale from lack of slee} 
I cal invone had t 
ild luntarily forego rest an 
I het now \unt Ellen | 
ed the idea with scorn x] 
tthe time Vy to practst eT 
I re moment, when her aunt 
pent t the plano I 


} hit 


ged for tit 
s if her ambit 








fadame Bert mvitl yr her to join her 

ae tv a ] accompanist Phey 
make tour of all the larg 

tow ide resorts in Great 

j ment would be for ten 

e ( nity of a lifetime, and the 

q she thought of it 

of I fresh places the little 

f el | companionship of thi 


above all the 
all! 


concert 


| ce nl ile 6 1 world 
‘tcolf , would revel in it 
| y t] + \I lan Berthaucr's 
' 








of first-class professionals 
would b privilege to know, and 
reat Si r would look after her as 
her VI 1 ter - indeed she had 
dt tte 
ll cs 
} d , 
— } ' 
ient I 1 
; fy | am 
it ld 
This it 
i lead 1 rs 
be { } 
\ t ol r Aunt 
W had | rnt to 
1 on her for 
ifle, and would 
r abse orely ? 
Aunt Eller uld 
engage i tr uned 
for the i ind 
Wy ( d run 
yd 1 ( how 
t Phe 
\ le vy ex 
r to ( uch 
rtunit for she felt that 
Id b ! or marring of her 
l reer 
is the vulnerable spot in Rose's armour 
: nkeris fter an art which by reason 
own |i s could never be fully hers 
\ her idol, and all else must give way 
it For nothi else would she have 
ted herself selfish thoughts 
news had to be broken to Mrs. Willoughby 
Was not a pl sant task Kose almost 


Storm of protest and reproach, but 


r old lady only wept quietly and scarcely 


» eenl 
word. She was cither too proud or too 


: to k her niece to renounce the 


ct on which he had so evidently set her 
eX] rienced a slight 


dispelled as 


rtainly 
I col nee 


wl ich she 
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could 


invalid 


She told herself that it was 
should miss her, but it 
coming all the 


soon as she 
natural the 
would make her home more 
pleasurabl 
Dorothy Wys« 
frank 


‘You wouldn't 


received the information with 


astonishment 


leave your poor aunt in her 


present condition, surely Rose!"’ she ex- 


claimed in a tone of disapproval. ‘‘ You must 


not mind my saving so, but it does seem un- 


kind ! 





+ [ 


¥> sg 







“*You wouldn't leave your poor aunt in her 
present condition, surely, Rose!’” 


Rose suddenly felt unspeakably mean, but she 
was a little piqued too. What right had either 
Dorothy or her husband to play the part ol 
mentor where she was concerned ? 

“It is only for ten weeks,” she said in her 
nonchalant way I could not possibly refuse 














Madame Berthauer. She has been so kind to 

Yes, I know; but poor Mrs. Willoughby 
Rose! You are all she has to depend on 
her only relation in the world. Do you know 

it she said to me yesterday, when I called ? 
Why, that she never thought when you came 
that you would turn out such a sweet, lovable 


irl, and such a comfort ; and that if you left 
her even for a short time. now that she ts so 
veak and helpless, it would be a grief which sh« 
would scarcely be able to survive She seems 


quite certain that she has not long to liv 
poo! soul; and, indeed, she has failed very 
much this last month. Oh, Kose, don’t g& 
iway from her just now, there’s a dear. I am 
re you will regret it if you do!”’ 
Nonsense,’’ returned her friend somewhat 


ly ‘Aunt fancies she’s much’ worsk 


than she really is You do not consider me 
at all, Dorothy. Is it fair to myself to give up 
ch a grand opportunity You know I have 
always longed for a musical career 
Yes said the curate’s wife with wisdom 
but I don’t seem to feel that it is quite your 
vocation, deat 
Perhaps not, but it’s the only one I car 
about However, I'll think about it. Good 
bye ! 

Rose went home and had a very bad quartet 
of an hour with her conscience rhen she 
went downstairs 

Aunt Ellen, do you really not wish me to 
join Madame Berthauer’s concert party ?”’ she 
demanded in a hard voice 

Mrs. Willoughby sighed 

O} Rose, don’t ask me!” she faltered 
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weakly. ‘I have no right to keep you back 
You are young, and it is natural that you should 
want to see a bit of the world. But if yo 
would only wait! I know I shall not trouble 


you long 

‘Nonsense !’’ said the gir] again, but in a 
different tone. ‘‘ However, don’t distress your- 
self, aunt. It’s settled. I will write and de 
cline Madame Berthauer's invitation to-night 

Then she gave her relative an impulsive kiss 
on the forehead, and fled from the room It 
was not a very joyous victory ; nevertheless 
conscience had won 

And afterwards, when in the fall of the year 
Mrs. Willoughby fulfilled her own predic 
and passed peacefully away, Kose felt tha 


t} 





indeed that she had not left her for those 

long weeks The sense of duty done helped + 
console her in the lonely days which succeed 
her aunt’s deatl She would never have { r 


given herself had it been otherwise 


Once mort i 
open to her at last, for, being possessed of h 


aunt’s entire fortune, she was free to do as she 


wished in this respect Yet—such is _ the 
perversity of human nature—the prospect was 
not so alluring as it had been. She joined 
Madame _ Berthauer’s concert party later 

second soprano, and met with disillusionment 
at every step. Six months after something 


else occupied her mind in the shape of a pr 


posal from the younger brother of Cuthbert 


Wyse, and there wi the sound of wedding 
bells within the year 
Then Rose made a discovery The Life 


Duty is the Life of Beauty to all who make 


their minds to ive 1t so 


me, the world of music was 


















































\fraid of Dying Rich 

| ING in Kans t lay 1S 
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de d bad 
~) Mrs 
k TH we 

| itta 

il 
S I Is 








, i sO 
<jo 
[rained to Give 
Y*RANDMA H i s] 
G Se 1] . sathir 
+ re tor elf Sh 
S r that line 
which 
‘ knowing 
g forr y She 
le ve d llars 
TF expenses, 
Ids herself strictly to this 


is eked out by the 
s from her small garden 
I still 
you, 


poor aughs the de 


V she herself 1s 
ar, 
I feel so rich ! 
e other day that wealth 

ill that you need. I 
hing ed rhe 
Oh, I love to give, so 
no for doing it. 
lI couldn't 
life I 


when 


natur ul 


giving to save mv 





1 i ivs Vv even 


My 


mother trained me 
sje 
D.. = 
Kugs and Dried Fruits 
VRS HILL has several pet 
p nthropies, among 
i various orphan homes and 
X S 1 To these sh 
; if her 
e st ry 
pt Sunday 
ar int night, she may 
nd +; 
And Si ™ cutting and 
making her rugs and 
1 comfort Within the 
‘St ive years she has made and 
nt t or 
Orphan asylums and 
KX Institution 
institutio nearly three 


' 



































Conversation Corner. 
Conducted by THE EDITOR. 


hundred rugs and twenty-five 
comforters. Two years ago she 


dried seventy pounds of fruit 
for her orphans.” Besides 
these things, she makes and 
sends scrap-books and various 
trifles for entertainment or 
utility She packs her own 


boxes, and prepays charges on 
all that an exampl 
to the charitably inclined. 


, 
she sends 


sje 
A Patchwork Carpet 


"THE old lady's rooms are 
filled with little memen- 
toes from admiring friends, The 


furniture is of the plainest and 
astonishingly changeable in char- 


wcter, [or never a plece remains 
with Grandma, if she finds some 
one needing it worse than she 
does Once she took up the 


carpet from her own floor to give 
it to a needy neighbour. In its 
place is perhaps the most won 
derful floor covering ever seen, 
for it made of small scraps 
of various patterns of carpet put 
together patchwork fashion, It 
supplies warmth, and Grandma 


1s 


treads it as complacently as 
though it were Brussels. 
<je 
Fatherless Girls 
MAKE no apology for ap 


pealing to all readers of THE 
QUIVER to give a helping hand 


to the Brixton Orphanage for 
Fatherless Girls. For many 
years this institution has done 
a noble work in feeding and 
educating thousands of help 
less little ones, who but for 


such timely aid would have had 
far more difficulty in becoming 
good and useful members of so 
ciety. Up to the present time three 
thousand children have been 
admitted, cared for, and started 
in life, and every one of them 
looking backward, has reason 
to be grateful for the tender 
care of the superintendent, 
Miss A. H. Bird. One of the 
girls recently wrote: “I feel 
I can never thank God enough 
for giving me such a Christian 
home as the Brixton Orphanage 
I thank Him because I might 
never have bees one of His 
children if I had not been placed 
there. I do hope He will bring 
many more to Himself.” 


Money and Goods 


ND in asking you to give 
in support of the Orphan 
age, I would point out that other 
things besides money are accept 
abl In looking over the list 
of gifts in kind for the twelv« 
months, I find that one gentk 
man gave a sack of flour each 
month; another sent a number 
of concert tickets for the elder 
girls; others sent parcels of 
magazines and books. Flour, 
fruit, vegetables, loaves, rice, 
turkeys, sausages, clothing, 
were among the good things pro 
vided by the children’s friends. 
I am sure that I have only to 
mention the case to ensure the 
gifts being largely increased by 
QUIVER readers. 


<So 


The Bible for Persian 
Jews 


"THE population of Persia in- 

cludes about fifty thousand 
Jews. Most of these Jews, 
while speaking the Persian lan- 
guage, are unable to read any- 
thing which not written in 
Hebrew. For their benefit, 
therefore, the Bible Society has 


1s 


undertaken to transliterate Dr. 
Bruce’s version of the Persian 
Bible into Hebrew characters. 
This task was entrusted to 
Mr. M. Norollah, a Jewish 
Christian at Teheran. The pub- 
lication of the Old Testament 
has been completed in _ five 
volumes, and the New Testa- 


ment is now being printed in 
the same style. 


Se 
In the Far North 


F‘ IR some 


vision 


years past the re- 
of the Icelandic 
Bible has been carried on in 
Iceland This task is at length 
complete, and the revision has 
been printed for the Society at 
Reykjavik, the chief town in 
Iceland Copies of the New 
restament have already reached 
country 


this 
se 
Mr. Melvin Trotter 


HERE are 
Christian 
America who have 
remarkable career 
Melvin E. Trotter, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The son ot 
a public-house keeper, brought 
up to serve in a bar while still 


few, if any, 
leaders in 
had a more 
than Mr 
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ind a drunkard 1 is writing, thus showing how care- 

e has now be } fully as well as how quickly the 

ace of God, t ! Testament had been studied. 

f t rgest Rescue Mission Years afterwards it was related 
i Like the 1 Mt that the Emperor of China 

H f tl Wate street habitually read a passage ot 


Scripture every day, and fr 

quently prayed Facts like thes« 
ought 
| zeal to help in teaching the 
people of China especially thi 
girls of that country, who hay 
been hitherto fettered by th 
chains of ignorance and crippled 
by the cruel custom of toot 
binding. We 1 


surely to heighten our 





supplying them 
Christian books 
books which best 





sje 


Texts on his Fan 


HREE of the most 
helpers in the work of 
distributing the Scriptures 
and about Mukden are Io, Tsai 
and Su, once heathen, but now 
devoted servants of Christ 
Lo was led to salvation th 
reading St. Matthew, in ich 
he was much interested, but 


active 





< 





M 











nd 
a fi et " which he could not understand 
H ; for some time He escaped 
Reaniae ears from the Boxers and hid in the 
FASO, ad Pie hills, but as soon as_ possible 
Cy prey returned to the work, at which 
f ( i ieainai oie he has faithfully toiled for 
‘ I bene was on ft thirteen years Isai was 
pular and instructive mechanic, He bh 
i, A few \ re tudes and the 
tne } 1 vritten s. 1 
' ot styl I 
| rM f } cent ‘ , 
} y ich ly 
ee votce of t dd f er 
a it felt t lity t 
f Chris ple-wor 1 ad became i 
| Chr i In the Boxer t 
{ he \ 5 t rsucd | i 
| i! i 
a a I tr ' t I 
ae \rt r I i ti 
Chr ] f Rk I 
I ! i 


wo 


The Bible for the a 


Emperor of China 
A * Medium Widow 








WHEN 
t ( A! rhl eteen y r 
yp t ! f Is Service, 

bach I und has i I 

1 « his begins to fecl the stran 
1 of Bein longer le to eat the 

} ( ked f 1 of Chine 
c te nt f i he felt that I st either 
I \ get some teeth (for h own had 

1 promptl ret failed him) or find a wife t 
t te yritten ( k food which he « ld eat 








set of teeth is about equal to ¢} 
sum for which Su, if he had “te 
a heathen, could have obtaiy 
a “medium widow” in a 4 
riage After  consideratic . a 


the risks involved. § 


u went to 
dentist—but th 
esult was hardly satisfa 


He toils on at his beloved t sh O 
! in < rear alone he has \| | 


a Japanc se 











<Je 
Millions of Immigrants 


T= need for the scattering f i 
of the seed of the Kin t! 


dom is great. In 










millions of immigr: ma 
tling in the old hur ; 
seventy miles from 
longs the valley of 
and in 1 around ’ 


hese multitudes must be 
lowed and = evangelised. Ty 


hundred and _ sixty-six colpor 





urs appear to be a large staf 
but there is no overcro 
even when the work of 
ties is considered. C 
contains over four million squ 
of territory, with fou 
n 1 millions of peop! j 
Each of the two hundred and | ’ 
| 


















ixtv-six men would have a field 








f sixteen thousand squa 
about half as large as Irel 





with a population of one anda | 
PS — } 
f millions ] 


se 


Candle Troubled with 
* Gout ” 





' N JANUARY 
+} 
} ner nant 
tter of the camera snap] 








I No W nder the ca! 
was troubled with that © 
i known as Aust! 
ut,” and bowed its 

to the solar ray? 








ibimission 























Joined to his Idols. 


A Complete Story. 
By GEORGE QUIVERING. 


busy fishing port! 


harbour is one of 


scene in tne 


* psa morning in a 


great 


1 conf Some six hundred boats, 
by ven times six hundred men, 
] » reach the ope n sea. 
Sabbat | these men attend religious 
hem, at least Others 
vd t road street, or lie lazily 
I t acres of brown, tanned 
it int in to dry 
! lear the harbour mouth 
icular Monday, the wind 
I the boats, bare-masted 
be tugged out ten or 
far as the lighthouse at 
id of the long breakwater, when th« 
ip slowly, and the black 
fifie,”’ forges through 
like a t f life Then the course 
fishing grounds away to the north-cast 
clearly indicated by some hundreds of 
s if drawn by a gigantic ruler 
rt Duthi kipper of the Guide Me, 
gord ind Jimmie Ritchic, who owned 
f the Ch Friend, had plenty of 
for their ] 1 the conversation turned 
h mat ost absorbing theme to 
J an 
It Fre Kirk was mair crooded than 
last nicht id Duthi “T’m thinkin’ 
ild be prood o’ sic a minister as Weelum 
le’s a grand man,” said the other warmly 
t 1 itsel’s a great stamina to in- 
5s. An forby: it’s my humble 
that t kirks are half emp'y 
was ma in his voice 
D’ye think 1 ither ministers o’ the toon 
be jealous?" asked the Portgordon 
Weel man had just new come, 
ter Noble says to Maister Straith, the auld 
St. | ‘What do y think ‘ 
I Just a squib-——just a sq 1ib,’ 
} ot ye ken his way lle’s 
mair than a rocket-stick himsel’ 
! twal it he meets Peter, and 
s, ‘Ho I er Gibb ttin’ on ?’ and 
l yin { him. Phe squeeb’s aye 
It w 1 1 uid yin on 
eI M { Gibb rmon on 


eldet fro. 





Portgordon ; “he was aboot as grand as oor 
ain minister at hame.” 

‘““Maister Cowley! Man Robbie he 
preached like yon in his born days,” 
other with heat. ‘‘ He never 
kirk like Maister Gibb fills the Sooth.’’ 

‘But he doesna’ 


never 
said the 
some fills his 
condescend to adverteesin’ 
an’ solo-singin’ an’ a’ that,” said the other 
dryly ; ‘last nicht’s service was gie an’ like a 
concert.” 

“But it’s no that that draws the folk,” said 
the elder ; “it wad be better athoot the solos, I 
admit that.” 

** She’s singer, 
skipper of the Guide Me, 
Gates unfold ’ 

“H’'m, maybe,” 
like it’’ 
—'‘' for I ken her ower weel.”’ 


his wife,”’ said the 
‘““* When the Pearly 


a braw 


was grand.” 
said Jimmie, “ but I didna’ 
he lowered his voice to a whisper 


* * * - - * 


The Rev. William Gibb sat in his little study, 
gazing gloomily at some papers in his trembling 
hand 

Yet he should have been the happiest of 
Far beyond the borders of this populous 


had 


A weary sigh escaped his lips, 


men. 


fishing centre his fame as a_ preacher 


travelled. His church was so crowded every 
Sabbath that hundreds had to be turned away. 
He had every reason to be a happy man. 
Yet to-day he was in the depths of misery, 


and the feeling was no new one. 

He fingered the leaflets absently. 
come from ?” 
four, twenty- 


Margaret, Mar- 


“Where is the money to 
he groaned. Eighteen, 
one—fifty-two 
1» 


nine, 
pounds! Oh, 
garet 


He looked round the study in a dazed, vacant 


wav. He glanced rucfully at the book shelves. 
\las! there were so many vacant spaces now, 
Less than a month ago a valuable box of his 
treasured first editions had gone to Dowell’s ; 


and on the ba Christie had received 
tion of Rowlandson’s coloured 


value left 


his splendid colle« 


prints ‘here was nothing of any 
to send to the capacious maw of the auc 
Ltionect 

He heard the ft frou-frou of a silken skirt 
on the stair, and Margaret, his young wife, 
entered. He offered her a chair, noting at the 


that her face was very white and 


same tie 

























Am I not to have the usual, dear ?”’ she 
vith a strange break her voice. 
bent down and kissed her on the brow. 


Is there anything wrong?” he asked 
ftly 
Oh, it’s not much, Will,” she said, trying 
force a smilk only—only—oh ! I can’t 
ll you.” 
gently laid a hand on her shoulder. 

Dear,” he said just tell your own Will 
ything, and he'll to help you.” 


wife sudd burst out crying, and 


d her face in her hands. 


‘What is it, dear ?”’ he asked, speaking very 


ind tenderly 

I’ve—lI've lost a—a—lot of money,” she 
nmered * Ob whatever shall I do? 
ill be angry, and you won't love me any 


* Surely 
It can't 


Don’t say that, dear he said. 

u know the strength of my love ? 
very large sum.’ 

‘Oh, it’s alot, Will, such a lot,’’ she groaned, 
seventeen pounds 


Seventeen pounds ” he gasped, ‘‘ wherever 


1 you get all that money ? It was foolish 
so much in y: purse.’ 
But, I—TI didn't | it that way. Oh, I 
t bear to tell you,’’ and her sobs broke 
it afresh 


Had 


been speculating ? Had she been the victim 


Wild ideas flitted through his mind, 


blackmailers ? 
tlow have you lost it ? ’’ he said. 
I lost it at Woolridge’s party last Thursday. 
Will, why didn’t you make me come home 
you when you left ? 


But you wouldn’t come, Margaret,’”’ he 
wered; ‘“‘you remember how I coaxed 
But why didn’t you make me? Why 
you drag me home by brute force ? 
the money at—at—at bridge, and I must 
y Goring I must.” 
He nk on a chair stunned, powerless to 
) Mar ret!’ he groaned. 
The Will, I knew you would cut up 
! lid I know that I would lose so 
( I shall f misery.” 
li t kne t t ay. Hlis mind 
vhirl {i he felt he wanted time to 
1] t 1 to hi desk, and 
eaf of bills that 
! t \ t his wife looked 
( ( he ud petu 
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hard voice 


folly 


“You have committed a ore 
a great sin, and God——” a 
‘I don’t want to hear a sermon from yoy 
she interrupted, and great was his surprise 
a flash of anger in her eves. “Can't 
you—can't you be angry—terribly angry, an 
- } ? : $ : 
have done with it I thought you woul 
stand by your wife in her trouble.” 
“God alone can help you, dear,” he said 
ge ntly. 
of your 


to see 





} 
4 


} 


‘He alone can show you the enormity 
guilt. As for the money, I cannot 
Look at these”; and he held 
out the bundle of long over-due accounts, 

“Oh, these horrid bills,” she cried, “Am 
I never going to see the end of them ? Why can't 
you pay them ? You've two-fifty a year!” 
cruel, and the 
words hurt him; but, being the man he was 
he held his tongue, and, being the woman she 
was, she thought he was frightened. 


give it to you 


Her voice was hard and 


“Why can't you pay them ?” she repeated 
**T didn’t marry you for this ! 

Still he was silent, and, thinking to press her 
“And you can go and 
preach the way you did last night ! 


point, she continued, 


The minister was stung to the quick at last, 
and replied with some heat. 

‘*And I wonder how these bills tally with 

the words of your solo, ‘ I have given up all for 
Jesus’ ?”’ 
It was enough. His wife sprang to her fect 
‘You shall beg my pardon for those words 
she said fiercely, and marched proudly out of 
the study 

William Gibb, the popular preacher of Faith- 


gazing at the do 


lie, stood motionless 
then he flung himself on his knees at his desk 
But the heavens were dumb to the voice of his 
crying, and he rose with a weary sigh. When 
the lunch bell rang he made his way slowly 
to the dining-room. The meal was eaten 

dead silence, and for the first time in his two 


years of married life he had no word of than! 





giving to the great Giver 


} y . hle 
Lunch over, his wife rose from the table, 


saying in a hard voice: 
“T'm going out for a drive with Alice Goring 
I don't when I may be back. Maybe 


never, and then, perhaps, you'll see what a 


know 
brute you have been.” 
With a great effort he 


for he knew she was in no mood 


restrained himself 
to hear reason 


called her 


© the wor that would hav 
bac k were neve poken 
Ile returned to his study, and sat down 
wearily ‘She will surely come before si 
‘ out,”” he t rht. 
door f her bedroom ut wi 
I Hle h er walking along the 
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‘*He bent down and kissed her on the brow.” 


ge, and he rose to receive her. Ah! He him, “ Another bill,” he sighed, lifting it up. 


ard her tripping downstairs, humming a The handwriting on the next envelope almost 
tch of “ Rest for the Weary,’’ and he shud- caused his heart to stop with dread. With 


red. From the window he saw her spring feverish haste he tore the letter open, 


thely into the snorting motor, and as it drove 
; “My Dear Sir,” it ran, ‘‘ Re overdraft 


£118 6s. 8d. I have to inform you that the 
officials at headquarters again draw my 
attention to the above overdraft, and they 
express the hope, in which I also concur, 


ff with speed, he heard the faint wail of her 
by in the bedroom And the strong man 


bowed his head on the desk and we pt like a 


t wearied child 


[he infant’s cry became more and more in- ; ; ae 
intent and 4) : ; that this will be cancelled within the next 
stent, and the father’s heart within him could , 
Y ‘ few weeks. Please let me know soon re- 
It no longer. He carried his little son : : ‘ ve 
nto +t garding this—Gavin Murcuison, Agent. 
0 the study. In that small room, sacred 
ene of his wrestling and his agony, he played This was a blow he had been expecting for a 
the child on the floor, tili the wee limbs long time. The bank had treated him with 
W tired again Then he set him on his knee, great consideration, but it was now plain to 
~ - . ‘ 
i@ crconed sweet songs like any mother, them that with every quarter the state of 
ill 4} 
1 the eyelids drooped and slumber stilled his affairs was getting worse and worse. But 
the restl limbs With all a mother’s care what was to be done he knew not. Would he 
uried the child to his cot in the bedroom go bankrupt and be done with it ? But oh, 
ra long time bent over the sleeping form the disgrace! He could fancy the visit of his 
lropped unheeded on the coverlet, treasurer, Samucl Noble, the millionaire fish- 
: ight the infant smiled curer. He could hear the man with the big 
he again returned to the study, and pompous voice offering to be his security, and 
‘ound some letters on his desk. As he glanced then appointing himself adviser and critic of 


uppermost of these his heart sank within everything in the minister’s establishment, 


ice O!f hil it to the wage of his 


the letters, and from 


for three hundred and 


1 1 by a name unknown to 
{ t it blankly for a moment, 
t v iraculous answer to 
| the let brief and business 

I nent dav 1 on hir 

collector of old vio 
i 1 of im for his 

i ( lo Bet Zi 
far above the 
t it ii lanced 
| l ind tl 
hi f 1 hi randfather 
1 had layed 1 the violin, and 
l Yet what was 
Vould tified in refusing 
Wa ran act of Provi 
iH is a le way out of all his 
iw himself at the 
1 i he most ired 

. ing letter « el ly 
1 hi ld | hum out in South 
Harry | 1 Was now the manager 
i] 1,and reputedly very 
After i r two of personal 
i that Chaff uth 
ns ‘ inary advan in 
Dp I were quoted at 
t! ) 1 nominal sum, but 
yuld n b th forty mes that 
Harry ur l friend to invest every 
ld lay unds on in Chatters 


minister would 


simply 


t but some fiend had 
t 1 should « it 
11 At first the letter 
] revulsion, and hk 
i entrated his mind 
tion of It must 
n the way ol hi 
case and ed 
t of Elegie 1 it 
| i iden 1 L 
l it to the | t and 
| f the i 
Hi it a 
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invest the money, for there would be somett;, 
atter liabilities, He b : 
already mentally figured it out at about m4 
hundred fifty pounds. 
Would it be 


advice ?”’ he 





over meeting his 


and 


it ? 


What was he + 
do with SO very wrong t 
take thought. “H, 
his letter not been sent by Providence too ? 
He might 


Harry’s 

} - 

buy, say, two thousand shares just 
this once a 


But as th 


body would be a bit the wiser 


iwful fact that it was gambling 





-pure and simple—rushed into his mind he 
pushed the let from him. William Gibb’ 
ordeal had com: lina vague way he knew it 

And the hours flew on apace Marrars 
had not yet irned, and he felt strang 
surprised at his indifferenc He felt 
wanted to | k on the fac fa human be In 


again. He 
of the struggl 
ness cri pt nto iS soul, 

In the poplar by the 
song of love and he 
mechanically to 
do it ed to say. 

At last he carefully placed th chequ in his 


it down to write a curt note 


window a mavis sang 


listene 


Don't 


his evening 
the sweet notes. 


don’t do it,”’ 1t see 


pocket-book, and 


to the bank agent, saying that he would wine 


out his overdraft on the morrow. Again th 
temptation to invest—he would not think of 
it as gambli ok hold of him. He fel 
on his knee¢ d tl weat stood on his brow 


the struggle of a soul—on the one sid 
rted 


triumph ; and this preacher 


It was 
God 
exulting in i 
of the Cross, this follower of the Man of Sorrows 
pindrift on the tempest ofa 


with av face, on the other Satan 


was driven hk 


mighty temptation 


* * * * . * 
Margaret said to his wife next day at 
lunch here 1s so1 money with which to paj 
ir debts of ul ind he laid a bundi 
f ot ( ble bef e he 
()) \ t old darli she crl 0 
1 to | i I knew 1 ould all come ng 
Ia | vou read to me yesterda 
lama ked woman, and I wonder 
vy you i 
l 1 withi im: 
lf, but 1 1 in a cold, calm, emou 


o out, 





















































such 
“ But 
I do ” 


nd the tears rushed to 


) with 


why did me 


make 
’’ she moaned 


God 


ou—God knows 








4nd 
Ha c 1 the f { or shut, and, going to 
00 ? the window, $ r husband, with lon, 
$j ing strid ] pidly down the avenue 
V | 0k | thoro ly 
; 
7] | t ‘ 
| . 
f 
| . tea 
| ! 
i 
S I to 
of 
b l ittl It 1S 
JOT, f + ‘ 
i c 
ife, l oO 
ut ¢t , P 
n caver ti it 
ln her 
SI ld { Lady 
' xoring in the morni 
i But Li in | to here 
/ s I will ik this a 
i 
i 
] * « * * 
tan 
| William Gibb, tl popular 
| rof theG | VCT 
s the word Reve eg 
It V ld ] k li on 
of direct Owing 
t Stat I 1 ife’s 
Ith he had t l his 
e, and Faithlic 
le knew hi 1 
V rumour had it t r 
id tal 1 in 
f the m t f ible 
reets in Lor d that 
spent his t I ring and yachting 
f J ie—of both sex 
; lak e t later history 
U7: ; 
William Gil quire [here was rpreat 
lly to } | had mad oney 
li ( when he here 
I om Portgordon 
: u e your man, 
, I I ie Raitchi < < 
] 
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mairricd 
Me 
“ Ye’ve struck 


man,’’ said the skipper of the Guide 
the nail on the heid, Robbie,” 


said the other. ‘‘ It was a bad day for Weclum 


Gibb when he clappit een on Marget Melvin.” 
They tell me, Jimmie, that they dinna 
draw ower weel thegither noo. Is it a fac’ 


that she’s wantin’ a divorce ? ”’ 


‘*The melancholy sweet cadences matched his mood.” 


“It's 
itedly, and he SIT 


r; but’’—he lowered his voice to a whisper 


a lie, Robbie, a lie,’’ said Jimmie ex- 


s hae a lock to answer 


atween you an’ me, there’s something 


in it. Guid forbid that I should carry clash, 
but they tell me that him an’ his wife’s no a 
week thecither in the same hoose frae year’ 
end to year’s end But as I say, Guid forbid 
that I should carry clash.” 

And truth to tell the erstwhile ministers 
| v it w known in Faithlie, was fairly 

curat in tl I In Irom the day the 
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young minister had sent the fateful order to 
the London brokers, Margaret and he had 
drifted farther and farther apart. Not that 
in their domestic life there were those occur- 
“scenes.’”” Only that their 
tastes differed so widely that by tacit under- 
standing they had come to realise that the 
only way life could be at all bearable amounted 
practi 


rence 


known as 


lly to separation 
His wife seemed overjoyed at the changed 


conditions, and so long as her husband’s 


With a heart of stone William Gibb watchej 
the distance grow and increase with the passin 
of the years, and his grief was all the a 
poignant because he felt he could not grieve 
enough. Yet he would not bring himselj 
to admit that his love for her was cold and 
dead—scorched up in the white fire of his 
terrible ordeal. He had his periods of depres. 
sion, when he yearned with a poignant agony 
for the old life back again. These were times 
when he felt that he could gladly give up 
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“The gossips of Paithlie” 


purse was always open, and always full, she did 

t stop to concern herself much about any- 
thing. She quickly made for herself a world of 
her own—a world in which he was a stranger 


Oh, dear Will's in the 
say laughingly at the mention of his name, 
‘or in South Africa, or Timbuctoo ’’—it didn't 
‘* He’s so set on money-making 
that he has notime for his | 


City,”’ she would 


much matter 
) r wife’s company,” 
at which her partner would answer according 


to his lights or his ideas, often in a way that 


would have brought a mantle of shame to 
her face in the old days, but which now only 


made her laugh hilariously. 
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everything, and go into poverty with a smil 
if only she would go hand in hand with him. — 

Sometimes he shuddered at the thought of 
death, and at these moments the barrenness 
of his life appalled him. But he kept these 
things secretly in his heart, knowing well] that 
his wife would dismiss them with ridicule. 

His business took him much from home, 
yet there was no need that he should spend nine 
or ten months every year in South Afnca 
middle of one of thes¢ 
periods of business activity. In Johannesburg 
he was well known, and there was not a mor 


; = ; of 
popular house of call among the magnates © 


He was now in th 









































Rand than ‘Faithlie House,’’ some ten 
the n 


ched - toc out of the city. 

SSing vial 

more $ * + * + * 

rieve William Gibb, the expert in finance, had 
Nself 1. nothing for a whole hot summer day ; 
an : now that night was falling, and the 
his sie were whispering their last plaintive 
Dregs frowells, he stood on the verandah of his 
jony aia. gazing idly at the stars, faintly 
imes pearing in the darkening sky. The day had 
uy . unbearably hot, and he was thankful 


+ the wafts of cool night air that stirred the 

es of the trailing wistaria on the wall. 
A cablegram was handed to him. Without 
(for he received many) he took it, 


surprise 
"1 + 


went indoors to 


sped in ast 


essage. It was 


received in his lif 
. nine dawt 1 yn hi 
meaning Gawnhed On il m. 


the contents. He 
brief 
such a one as he had never 
before, and he shivered as 


learn 


ynishment as he read the 








Perhaps by this time she is dead!” he 
i] ] 
The cablegr was cruelly plain and blunt: 
Railway lent; your wife horribly 
mangled. Come at once.”’ 

Sleep for him there was none that night. 
ie was surpri t the intensity of his alarm, 
it the pain of the gnawing fears that ate 

way into his heart In these silent, 
i lark night watches his eyes were opened, 
cnew that he loved his wife—madly, 
| ssionately id loved her all these weary 
s 

| He thought of her now as in these old, sweet 
so lo when he had courted her 
A burnit words of love on many a sweet 
gloami And now, perhaps, he would 

see her in life again. 

In a fever of impatience he trod the decks 
f the huge lin is, day after day, it ploughed 
ts way northwards At Teneriffe he received 
- SAL more copiously worded. 
His wife was still alive, and now considered out 
His fears were, to some extent, allayed, 

but the old love for her grew stronger as every 

b of th reat vessel brought him to her 

At last | found himself in his own 
brary, givi instructions to the nurse to 
ire his wife for his immediate coming. 

he blinds in the sick chamber were closely 
iwn, and, for the moment, he saw no one in 

the room, He glanced at the bed, and a great 
thankfulness was in his heart It was empty. 

[am here, Will,” he heard the well-known 


vol here by the 


her side in a moment. 


window.” 
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“Margaret, my beloved,” he said, bending 
low. 

‘Don’t come near. Don’t touch me, Will,” 
she said hastily, and he wondered at the 
strange intonation in her voice. 

Her face was buried in a soft, downy pillow, 
and the features were entirely hidden from 
view. He was about to lift the head tenderly, 
when a shriek from the sufferer gave pause to 
his intention. 

“Do not touch me, Will, dear, till you hear 
what I have to say.” 

There was an intensity of command in the 
voice, and he could not choose but obey. 

“Will,” she said, ‘‘I love you—have loved 
you all these years. But I hid it in my heart, 
for I was nothing to you. But now there has 
come into my life something, and I must speak. 
You can spurn me if you like. I am the old, 
proud Margaret no longer. Do you still love 
me-——me, who made your life so miserable ?” 

There was a pleading wistfulness in the 
voice, and his heart was melted. 

“My own, dear, beautiful Margaret,’’ he 
murmured. 

“Ah, no,” 
her face more deeply in 
beautiful now, Will. 
the strongest test ?”’ 

“Try me, my darling, 
earnest pleading. 

““Then pull up the blinds, dear,” she said ; 
‘every one of them, as far as they will go.” 

He did so, and the room was flooded in the 
warm afternoon light. Suddenly she stood 
erect and faced him. He staggered back as if 
smitten on the face, and involuntarily put his 
hands up to his eyes, as if to shut out the sight 
of something horrible. With a sigh of in- 
expressible anguish sank on the 
again, and he was kneeling at her feet in 
a moment. 


said the woman sadly, burying 
the cushion, “ not 
Is your love equal to 


’ he said in tones of 


she sola 


Can you ever forgive me, dear, dear wife ? 
he pleaded. “I but only the 
sob of one heart-broken answered his word of 


was a brute,” 


tenderness. 

“T love you, I love you,” he said, and drew 
the face towards him. This time he shut his 
eyes, and showered kisses on the features of 
the once fair face 

“My God, I thank Thee,” 
and her head found the pillow of his breast. 
And so they remained a space. 

“You will not turn from me, dear,”’ she said 
in dreary tones, ‘‘ now that—now that——’’ 

“You need me all the more now, poor, poor 
Margaret,”’ he whispered. 

Late that night he was standing by the bed- 
side. On smile of ineffable 


she said softly, 


his wife’s face a 
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content rested, but as he kissed her good-night 
her eyes became clouded with anxiety. 

‘* Will,” she said, ‘‘ I have a secret, a happy 
secret to tell you,’’ and she whispered some- 
thing in his ear. Butalook of pain leapt into 
her eyes as she saw that the telling of it had 
brought no light of joy to his own 

What put these notions into your head ?” 
he asked, she thought, a trifle impatiently. 

Could I help it when I lay at the point of 
death ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Ah, how near God has 
come to me in His mercy!” 

‘‘May you never lose your n 
in Him,” he said sadly ; ‘* but 
for me——’”’ 


w-found faith 
as for me—as 


‘‘Oh, do not say that it is too late,’’ she cried, 
‘or my sin is greater than I can bear! 
Will you not go hand in hand with me, dear, 
dear husband ?” 

He was silent. And five years ago he would 

given his right hand for this 

‘I think I’ll go now,”’ he said at length, and 

ftly he stepped from the room. 

He went into the library, and sat down by the 
fire to think. He knew he could not pray. 
H[e fancied Ichabod was written across his 


HEN the ripened grain is lifted 
From the softly waving fields, 
And the earth in fairest sunshine 
Richly of her bounty yields ; 
When the Church with voice triumphant 
Raises songs of gladsome strain, 
Mid birds’ notes, and hum of insects, 
It is Harvest-time again. 


And the reapers in the sunlight, 
To the sound of joy and mirth, 
Gather up the yellow cornsheaves 
From the garners of the earth. 


life. ber sad, hopeless words flashed into his 
mind, ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to idols: e+ }; 
alone.” Away up A a top a eae 
and dusty, were a few of his old Faithlie ser- 
mons. He took these down, and read on fa; 
into the night. Suddenly he sprang up and 
tiptoed to the door where sh lay. As he 
listened he heard the voice of one uplifted in 
prayer, and somehow he knew that that 
prayer would be answered—was at that moment 
being answered. The faintest stirrings of an 
old, dead desire rose in his heart, and the voice 
he loved so well prayed on. 


A great resolve seized him as he stood with- 


out. God was in that room, and he knew it. 
“Oh, that I might find him whom my 
soul loveth—find him for Thee, oh, God!” 
the voice prayed 
He tapped lightly at the door, and went in, 
There was no surprise on his wife’s face, 
‘‘T knew you would come, oh, my beloved!” 
‘“Yes, Margaret,’”’ he said 
We will go hand in hand.” 
“Hand in Will,” she whispered, 
“hand in hand, and this time Jesus in the 
midst.” 


“IT have come 


hand, 


And the lovely gift of Harvest, 
Mingled fruits of every hue, 

Has for men a yearly message— 
Golden deeds each life should strew. 

While each rustling blade of barley, 
Every ear of corn unfurled, 

Is of human life a symbol, 


And the Harvest-field the World. 


And the reapers in the sunlight, 
To the sound of joy and mirth, 
Gather up the yellow cornsheaves 


From the garners of the earth. 
Ipa M. NEWBY 
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A Soap-Bubble Fancy. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN, 


Author of ‘‘ God and the Ant,’’ ‘‘A World 
without a Child,’’ Etc. 


\ AN made the soap and moulded 
l the pipe which I saw a baby-girl 
thereafter set to her lips. But God 
globed the magic bubble, and, with a 
rainbow for His palette, painted the 
sides in opal and purple and gold, and 
wafted it afloat in space, a miracle, a 
fleeting fairy world in miniature, won- 
derful in its way as the westering 
evening star—and warmed into being 
by the breath of a child. 

And I said to myself as I watched it 
hover—to sink, to rise, to veer, and to 
sway at every puff: 

“From clay were child and pipe 
created; to clay must child and pipe 
at last return. A sink in a scullery—a 
place devoted to such gross and ignoble 
uses as the washing of soiled dishes and 
plates—was the El-Dorado whence the 
little one came rejoicing with her trea- 
sure-trove of yellow bubble ore.” 

You will smile perhaps that I should 
think of a world that was born in a 
kitchen basin and the three component 
elements of which are wind and water 
and soap 

Buoyant as the air itself, where else 
shall you find its like in lightness ? So 
unsubstantial, so resilient is it that if, 
in voyaging through space, it strike 
against some fixed object, so that, what 
impact there is, comes only of its own 
weight—that weight is often insufficient 
to break it, and our bubble sphere 
bounds back to sail away unharmed. 
Yet let yon thread of drifting gossamer, 
yon windborne parachute of thistledown, 
crash into its frail sides, and thistledown 
or gossamer will explode and cause it to 
perish at a touch. 

Where else shall you find such 
faultless curves, such perfection of form, 
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such transparency and incredible tenuity 
of texture ? That poppy petal is coarse 
as a kitchen cloth beside it, and though, 
at God’s bidding, the bubble sprang into 
being in a moment—a finished work and 
world of Art—the most cunning crafts- 
man this earth has known could not 
produce its like though he lived and 
toiled for a thousand years. 

In colouring, though you ransack all 
nature, all science, all art, you shall find 
few things on earth to match it. 

Only in Nature—only on frost-clear 
winter nights, when Sirius shakes his 
thousand spears and hurtles his blue and 
jagged arrows and javelins of shivering 
light—may we find splendour to com- 
pare with it. The mailing of the drake’s 
head and shoulders in sheen of bronze 
and blue and green is not more gorgeous. 
[he peacock—proud bird-patrician of 
Nature’s court, around whose _ neck 
Nature has with her own hands clasped 
the purple collar of an imperial order- 
can show no more superb colouring on 
coroneted head, or on eyed and em- 
blazoned tail, than come and go on the 
bubble ball. 

From a soap-dish we can call up a 
sunset in miniature ; from the bowl of 
a pipe, a dawn of silver and pearl and 
rose may rise; and that little child with 
the bowl and the pipe, that tiny mother 
of tiny worlds, looks upon the little 
world which she has made with per- 
haps something of the pleasure which 
God felt when He looked on the world 
which He had made and called it gox cd. 

And perhaps to Him this great world 
when it was first launched into space, 
and He saw the waters separating from 
the dry land, looked not greatly dif- 
ferent from the bubble world in which 
continents and seas of colour welter and 
( hange and ( oales« _- and perhaps, even 
as a child sees its little world shiver 
into a spud, ata puff, so shall God as 
suddenly see this great world collapse 
and pass away at a breath. 
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Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


HIS ts the gospel of Labour,— 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk ! 
The Lord of Love came down from above 


To live with men who work. 
This is the vose He planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soul , 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth ts toil.’ 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 
9 


Sj? 


HE men who accomplish the greatest good 
in the world are ever the most modest. 
Those who have rendered the greatest service 


to mankind are always the last to recognise the 


value of their own achievements. It is related 
that the late Geo. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
the great and good pl anthropist who could 
not let even a single day go by without doing 
sme kind deed or helping someone less 
fortunate than himself, was asked, admirably, 

1c had any idea of how much good he had 
me in the world His modest answer was: 


I—why, I have never done any good to speak 


uo” 
f 


<fe 

| ion is a new respiratory invention for 
the use of firemen, carrying enough air 

under pressure to last one hour. It is said 


that a man equipped with this apparatus 
entered a room filled with the fumes of burning 
sulphur and worked there a full hour, coming out 


with his throat and lungs perfectly free. The 
r of heaven is in the Holy Spirit, enabling 
ristians to live righteously in this world, 
+ ¢ } 


not for an hour, but for all time, and without 
lear of judgment. 


sje 


{= mission of the Holy Spirit is to pre- 
pare human beings to do the will of God, 
and in so doing to be a blessing to each other. 
Guthrie said “Of what use would be 
machinery which is to be moved without 
rce adequate to move it ? Without a main- 


within the clock, however complete all 
wheels, pinion pivots and axles, these 
nands would ind on the face of time, nor 
lvance one st over the numbered hours. 
were it WwW 1 the renewed soul without 

the Spirit of God to set its powers in motion, 
them into play, and impart to them a 

l¢@ and heavenward character. For this 


purpose God fulfils the promise, ‘I will put my 
Pint within you 


yo 


. H°’ do you graft one tree on another ?” 

I asked an old Californian horticul- 
turist, writes an American preacher. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
he answered, “ that depends upon the tree you 
intend to graft. lf I was going to graft a 
lemon tree upon an orange tree—” ‘‘ What!” 
I interrupted, ‘‘ are nearly all our lemon trees 
grafted upon the orange tree?” ‘ Yes,’ 
he answered; “neatly all. If I were going 
to graft a lemon tree upon an orange tree, I 
would go out to my orchard in springtime and 
cut a slender branch off my lemon tree. Prom 
this branch I would cut the healthiest bud, 
making the grafting bud about three-quarters 
of an inch long. Then I would cut the bark 
of an orange tree about two years old and 
gently press the lemon bud into the bark. 
Then I would hermetically seal the woods 
together with wax. Then, when the lemon 
bud takes root and gets full growing, I would 
cut off the orange tree just above the lemon 
bud so that all the strength of the trunk of the 
orange tree will be conserved to develop the 
lemon branch and the lemon fruit as it ought.’”’ 


<je 


H, yes, I said to myself, while my triend was 
talking. The orange tree has its branches 

cut off so that its trunk can produce sustenance 
for the lemon branches. That is love. We are 
the human tree and will have the branches of 
our own selfish desires amputated in order that 
we may bear fruit in the lives of our fellow men. 
That is the whole definition of love in a nut- 
shell. Is your life a life of love ? Are you 
the human orange tree with the lemon buds 
grafted into your bark ? Have you had the 
selfish limbs of your own life cut off ? Are you 
standing like the trunk of the orange tree, in 
the centre of the multitudinous orchards of 
the world, with your own name forgotten 
and obliterated, that the honour and the glory 
of Christ may shine in the lives of your dear 
ones ? Are you driving your roots farther and 
farther into the ground in order to gather up 
the rich nourishment of the soil to nourish and 
feed hundreds of buds which have been grafted 
on your foundations ? If you are, then you 
have the priceless characteristics which God 
honours above all other virtues. Then you 
have love—purified love, triumphant love, 
divine love. Then you are like the Lord God 
Almighty Himself—for God is love and love is 


God. 
<go 


A WORD umsaid seems a little thing, 
But alas | I may never know 
If the coming days to a soul may bring 
The truth that I fail to show. 
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cheek 
him 


so vigorous and write so beautifully. 
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Longfellow was well along in years, 
head as white as snow, but his 
as red as a rose, an ardent admirer asked 

day how it was that he was able to keep 
Pointing 


to a blossoming apple tree near by, the poet 
replied That apple tree is very old, but I 
nev saw prettier blossoms upon it than those 
which it now bears. The tree grows a little 
new wood every year, and I suppose that 
it is it of that new wood that those blossoms 
com Like the apple tree, I try to grow a 
little new wood each year And what Long- 
fellow did, we all ought to do We cannot 
stop t flight of time ; we cannot head off the 
one nt that happeneth to all; but we can 
kes “growing new wood,” and in that 
way keep on blossoming until the end. 


sje 


years ago a prisoner related to me an ex- 
» of his prison life, writes Dr. Waldo 


H was sentenced to six years’ imprison- 
ment circumstantial evidence He declared 
that as an innocent man and had suffered 
unj He expressed the feelings that came 
to him on the first night of his confinement 
rh sation was horrible in the extreme 
His f and mother, his brothers and sisters, 
all uid forsaken him, his neighbours and 
fri branded him as a notorious criminal, 
and t law of the land had pronounced him 
euilty The dark, massive walls, on either side 
of him ‘med cold and hard and there he 
was | alone to experience the agonies of the 
awful night He was crushed beyond measure 
To think of remaining in that condition for six 
yea brought a loneline a desertion, and a 
Se f despair impossible to describe The 
thought of relief seemed to him like a great 
tu ] iles and mil away, and as he tried 
te 4 through it he could only discover a 
faint glimmer of light This is but a faint 
illu ution of the agony the loneliness, and 
th itterness of that hour when Christ gave 
His ] for sinful men 


<sSJe 


_ should be filled with joy. It is the 
business of every member of society to 
co 1iDbute bles Ing to others God pity 
( ukers’’ and the people who are moaning 
ind groaning, and lookiu ipon sdciety through 
ree glasses; they make themselves un 


EXON het, 
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~~ 


happy, as well as everyone 
Parker was accustomed to use 
has a world-wide 


else. Theodore 
@ phrase which 
meaning in it, “ the jov ie 


delighting.”” This social Spirit affords the 
greatest possible happiness to the lareest 
number “Let me give you delight,” should 


be the aim of every child of God. “ She js 
just living sunshine,”’ was once said of a woman 
whose aim in life was to give joy and delight 
to others. When she crossed the threshold in 
the morning, it was with a smile. Her “ Good 
morning ”’ at the breakfast-table was the begin. 
ning of a sunshine-day in many lives. 


se 
N old legend runs in this way: ‘‘ Make me 


a man,’ cried the king to the artist 
Obeying the command, the artist cut a superb 


figure from snowy marble and brought it to 
the palace It is cold,” cried the king ; 

nake me a man.” And again the artist 
made a figure of wax, with rich colour, and 
the blood seemed almost coursing through 
the veins “It can’t breathe,” said the king: 
‘make me a mal And then the artist took 
a poor beggar from the street, and cleaned and 
dressed him, and took him by the hand and 
led him to the king, saying, “ O king, I could 
not make a man, but here is one God mad 
and whom I have found and saved.” The 


king said, The man who saves is nearly like 
in greatness to the God who makes.” 


<fo 


VER the door of a church in Hamburg is 4 
piece of statuary. In a marble chair 

sits a man upon whose knee rests a parchment. 
Upon this parchment his eyes are fixed. With 
the pen in his right hand he seems to be writing 
It is John the Evangelist. He thinks hin- 
self to be alone. But he is not alone. An angel 
stands behind him gazing intently over his 
shoulder upon the parchment, and with his 
right hand the angel guides the pen. This is 
the truth of the Holy Spirit’s guidance wrought 


in marble. It was through the Holy Spit 
that we received our Bible. Holy men wrote 
as they were guided by the Spirit. The Spirit 
takes the things of Christ and reveals th 
unto u The Holy Spirit will explain all that 
is included in the Incarnation, and will bring 
to our attention al] things that Jesus has 
spoke n 
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the A Complete Story. 
est 
Ou By DAVID 
mar Sunday afternoon, June Q. 
ight TE had a funeral to-day in this commun- 
q in \ ity, the longest funeral procession Charles 
, ster savs he has seen in all the years of 
emory among these hills. A good man 
gone away 1 yet remains. In the 
ratively short time I have been here 
r came t yw him well personally, 
ch I saw | n in the country roads— 
me ' dv old tleman with thick, coarse, 
Ist rey hau I what stern of counten- 
' somewhat abby of attire, sitting as 
as ati | in his dogcart, one muscular 
; estit the other holding the 
s of his familiar ld white horse. I said I 
p not col | him well personally, 
vet knows this community 
help ki Dr. John North. I never 
desired the f moving expression as I 
at this moment, on my return from his 
eral, that I ight give some faint idea of 
| at a good man means to a people like ours 
is the more « plete knowledge of it has 


e to me to-day 


In the school that I attended when a boy 
used to love to “leave our mark,”’ as we 
illed it, wherever our rovings led us. It 
] was a bit of boyish mysticism, unaccount- 
able now that we have grown older and wiser 
-perhaps; but it had its meaning. It was 


instinctive outreaching of the young soul 
to perpetuate tl knowledge of its existence 
this forgetful earth. My mark, I re- 
mber, was a notch and a cross. With 
secret fond diligence I carved it in the 

ey bark of b | ‘ on gate posts, or on 
m doors, and once, with high imaginings 
f how long it would remain, I spent hours 
lling it ¢ in a hard-headed old bouldet 
fields wl if man has been as kind 

i ins to this day If you 

1willt ow of the boy who carved 

D } lef cret mark on 

nel all of us do, for good 
ill ibourhood im a cord 

with th th of that character which 
des witl or a l time I did not 
N that i hough it was not difficult 

e that good man had often 
sed this wa I saw the mystic sign of him 

4 lettered in the hearthstone of a home ; 





The Country Doctor. 


GRAYSON. 


I heard it speaking bravely from the weak 
lips of a friend; it is carved in the plastic 
heart of many a boy. No, I do not doubt 
the immortalities of the soul; in this com- 
munity which I have come to love so 
much dwells more than one of John North’s 
immortalities—and will continue to dwell. 
I, too, live more deeply because John North 
was here. 

He was in no outward way an extraordinary 
man, nor was his life eventful. He was born 
in this neighbourhood : I saw him lying quite 
still this morning in the same sunny room of 
the same house where he first saw the light of 
day. Here among these common hills he grew 
up, and save for the few years he spent at 
or in the army he lived here all his 
life long. In old neighbourhoods, and especially 
farm neighbourhoods, people come to know one 
not clothes-knowledge, nor money- 
knowledge—but that sort of-knowledge which 
reaches down into the hidden Springs of human 
character. A country community may be 
deceived by a stranger, too easily deceived, 
but not by one of its own people. For it is 
not knowledge ; it resembles that 
slow geologic uncovering before which not 
even the deep buricd bones of the prehistoric 
saurian remain finally hidden. 

I never fully realised until this morning 
what a supreme triumph it is, having grown 
old, to merit the respect of those who know 
us best. Mere offers reward 
to compare with it, for greatness compels that 
homage which we freely bestow on goodness. 
So long as I live I shall never forget this morning. 
the of the old 
Doctor’s hom« It was soft, and warm, and 
a June Sunday morning. An apple 
s still in blossom, and across 
sy hillside sheep fed uncon- 
from the roadway 
waiting, I heard the 
the 


schoo 


another 


a studied 


greatness no 


I stood outside open window 
very still 


tree not far off wa 


stun 
Lin 


road on a gra 


cernedly. Occasionally, 


where the horses wer're 
clink of a bit-ring or 
Not half 
the hous 
From within, wafted through 
the the faint odour of flowers, 
and the occasional minor intonation of some- 
one speaking finally our own Scottish 
Preacher! I could not him, but there 


lay in the cadences of his voice a peculiar note 


low voice of some 


newcomer. those who came could 


find 
tmong the 


room in they stood uncovered 
trees. 


window, came 


and 


see 
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of peacefulness, of finality. 
died Dr. North had said : 

I want McAlway to conduct my funeral, 

as a minister but as a man. He has been 

my friend for forty years ; he will know what 


The day before 


[he Scottish Preacher did not say much. 
Why should he? there knew : 
and speech would only have cheapened what 
And I do not now recall even the 


Everyone 


we knew. 
little he said, for there was so much all about 
me that spoke, not of the death of a good man, 
but of his life. 
a boy no longer, for he was as tall as a man— 


A boy who stood near me— 


gave a more eloquent tribute than any preacher 
could have done. I saw him stand his ground 
for a time with that grim courage of youth 
h dreads emotion more than a battle; 
ind then I saw him crying behind a tree! 
He was not a relative of the old Doctor’s ; 
he was only one of many into whose deep life 
the Doctor had entered 

kindly . Light,” and 
came out through the narrow doorway into 
the inshine with the coffin, the hats of the 


They sang ‘ Lead, 


a row on top, and there was hardly 


a ary among us 

And as they came out through the narrow 
doorway I thought how the Doctor must 
have looked out daily through so many, 


on this beauty of hills and fields 


many year 
ind of sky above, grown dearer from long 
familiarity which he would know no more. 
And Kate North, the Doctor’s sister, his only 
lative, followed behind, her fine old face 
ey and set, but without a tear in her eye. 
How like the Doctor she looked: the same 
( trol ! 
In the hours which followed, on the pleasant 
winding way to the churchyard, in the groups 
the tree on the way homeward again, 
people spoke their true heart, and I 


fecling that human 


I knew 


ne back with the 
bottom, is sound and sweet. 


t deal 


before about Dr. North, but I 
kt t knowledge, not as emotion, and 
therefore it was not really a part of my life, 

if vy Decom« 
I rd iin the stories of how he drove the 
‘ winter and summer, how he had 
f of the population into the world 
nd | held the hands of many who went out 
It w tl lain, hard lif fa country doctor, 
emed to ri like some great tree 
n u with its 1 t I ied in the soil 
i m life, its bi lose to the sky 
lo th customed t outward excite- 
ment f city life it would seemed barren 


ind uneventful li w ificant that the 


talk was not so much of what the Doctor 
did as of how he did it, not so much of his 
actions as of the natural expression of his 
character. And when we come to think of it 
goodness ts uneventful. It does not flash it 
glows. It is deep, quiet, and very simple. It 
passes not with oratory, it is commonly foreign 
to riches, nor does it often sit in the places of 
the mighty : but may be felt in the touch of a 
friendly hand or the look of a kindly eye. 

Outwardly, John North often gave the im- 
pression of brusqueness. Many a woman 
going to him for the first time, and until she 
learned that he was in reality as gentle as a 
girl, was frightened by his manner. The coun. 
try is full of stories of such encounters. We 
laugh yet over the adventure of a woman 
who formerly came to spend her summers 
She dressed very beautifully and was 
*“nervous.’” One day she went to call on the 
Doctor. He made a careful examination and 
asked many questions. Finally he said, with 
portentous solemnity : 

“Madam, you’re suffering from a very com- 
mon complaint.” 

The Doctor paused, then 
pressively : 

““You haven’t enough work to do. This 
is what I would advise. Go home, discharge 
your servants, do your own cooking, wash your 
and make your own beds. You'l 


here. 


continued, in- 


own clothes, 
get well.” 

She is said to have been much offended, 
and yet to-day there was a wreath of white 
roses in Dr. North’s room sent from the city 
by that woman 

If he really hated anything in this world, the 
Doctor hated He had a deep 
sense of the purpose and need of punishment, 
and he despised those who fled from whole- 


whimperers. 


some discipline 
“Try the small hard things,” 
say ; “it'll help you to do the big hard ones 
A young fellow once went to the Doctor 
so they tell the story—and asked for some- 


he used 


thing to stop his pain. 
‘Stop it!’ exclaimed the Doctor: “ why 
You've done wrong, havent 


you’re being punished; take It 


it’s good for you 
you? Well 
like a man Chere’s nothing more wh¢ lesome 
than good honest pain.” 

much pain he 


And yet how alleviated m 


forty years ! 

rhe deep sense that a man should stand 
up to his fate was one of the key-notes of his 
taught it, not 
only by word but by every action of his life, 
in and woman. 


character; and the way he 


put heart into many a weak mi: 
a friend of ours, tells of a 




















once had from the Doctor, to whom 
After telling 


she 


reply 


che had g£ 


one with a new trouble. 

n she said 

I've left it all with the Lord.” 

You'd have done better,’”’ said the Doctor, 

keep it Trouble is for your 

line the Lord doesn’t need it.” 

was thus out of his wisdom that he was 

ws telling people what they knew, deep 
hearts, to be true. It some- 

s hurt at first; but sooner or later, if 

man had a spark of real manhood in him, 

»me back, and gave the Doctor an abiding 


Caliit 


yourself. 


vn in thet 


tecuon 


ere were those who, though they loved 


called him intolerant. I never could 
at it that way. He did have the only 
1 of intolerance which is at all tolerable, 


that is the intolerance of intolerance. 

He always set himself with vigour against that 
reason and lack of sympathy which are the 
ce of intolerance ; and yet there was a 

of conviction on many subjects behind 

he could not be driven. It was not 
tolerance it was with him a _ reasoned 
rtainty of belief 
I heard him say once: 
things a man can’t con- 
that a man who has broken 


iw, like a man who has broken a leg, has got 


There are some 


and one is 


ffer for it.”’ 
ever brusque his words, we knew that 
he was kind. It was only with the 
test difficulty that he could be induced 
sent a bill It was not because the 
nity was poor, though some of our 
é I d it was certainly not be- 
he Doctor was rich and could afford 
philanthroy for, saving a rather un- 
ctive farm, which during the last ten 


ws of his life lay wholly uncultivated, he 
is poor as any man in the community. 
| 


1 to forget that people owed 


seeme 


I’m t o busy 


‘to make money,” he once said. 


It came to be a common and humorous expe- 
lor people to go to the Doctor and say : 
} Dr. North, how much do I owe 
You remember you attended my wife 
years ago, and John when he had the 
nherila 
Yes, yes,’’ the Doctor would reply, “I 
mber.”’ 
ought I ought to pay you.” 
|, I'll look it up when I get time.” 
he would not. The only way was to 
im and s : : 
Vocte I int to pay two pounds on 
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“ All right,’’ he would answer, and take the 
money. 

To the credit of the community, I may 
say with truthfulness that the Doctor never 
suffered. He was even able to supply himself 
with the best instruments that money could 
buy. To him nothing was too good ‘for our 
neighbourhood. This morning I saw in a 
case at his home a complete set of oculist’s 
instruments, said to be the best in the country 
—a very unusual equipment for a country 
doctor. Indeed, he assumed that the respon- 
sibility for the health of all of us rested 


on him. He was a sort of self-constituted 
health officer. For years he visited the school 
regularly—a great day for the children—and 





looked over every boy and girl, often having 
them afterwards to his house to examine their 
eyes. He was always sniffing about for old 
wells and damp cellars—and somehow, with 
his crisp humour and sound sense, getting them 
cleaned. In his old age he even grew queru- 
lously particular about these things—asking a 
little more of human nature than it could quite 
accomplish. There innumerable other 
ways—how they came out to-day all glorified 
now that he is gone !—in which he served the 
community. 

Horace tells how he once 
driving his old white horse. 

“Horace,” called the Doctor, “why don’t 
you paint your barn ?” 

‘‘Well,” said Horace, ‘it ss beginning to 
look a bit shabby.” 

‘** Horace,’’ said the Doctor, ‘“‘ we look to you 
to keep up the credit of the neighbourhood.” 

Horace painted his barn. 

One spring, years ago, the Doctor started a 
practice which meant much to the folk around 
him. He bought a load of young 
mountain and elm and he 
round sticking them in—a row in front of the 
school, and many in the public roads. One 
of the beauties of our neighbourhood to-day 
lies in the Doctor’s trees, many now grown 
large. 

I think Dr. 


were 


met the Doctor 


bs pi uce, 


ash, trees went 


North was fonder of Charles 
Baxter than of anyone save his sister. 
He hated sham and cant: if a man had a 
single reality in him, the old Doctor found it ; 
and Charles Baxter in many ways exceeds any 
man I ever knew in the downright quality of 
genuineness. The Doctor tired of 
telling—and with humour he once went 
to Baxter to have a table made. When he came 
to get it, he found the table upside down and 
Baxter on finishing off the under 
part of the drawer slides. Baxter looked up 
and smiled in the engaging way he has, and 


else, 


was neve! 


-how 


his knees 





tinued his 


work. After watching him for 
time the Doctor said : 

Baxter, why do you spend so much time 
it table ? Who will know whether or not 

last touch has been put on the under side 


> 


straightened up and looked at the 


ixter 





I in surprise 
Why, I will,” he said. He paused a 
and then continued: ‘“‘A man’s got 
with himself, hasn’t he ? ”’ 
How the Doctor loved to tell that story ! 
I nt there is no boy who ever grew up 
in all the countryside who has not heard it. rhe 
D used to speak of ‘‘ My friend Charles 
B r, who finishes under side of things ; 
] 4 great man A table by Charles Baxter 
l a hundred and fifty years. 
[It was a part of his pride in finding reality 
t made the Doctor such a lover of true 
ent and such a hater of sentimentality. 
I prize one memory of him which illustrates 
is point The school gave a concert, and 
e all went. One boy, with a fresh young 
recited a ‘‘ soldier piece ’’—the soliloquy 
f a one-armed veteran who sits at a window 
1 sees the troops go by with dancing banners 
1 glittering bayonets and the people cheer- 
ing and shouting. And the refrain went some- 
I like this 
** Never again call ‘Comrade’ 
lo the men who were comrades for years ; 
Never again call * Brother’ 
To the men we think of with tears.’’ 
I uppened to look round while the boy was 
veaking, and there sat the old Doctor with 
the tears rolling unheeded down his ruddy 
f ; he was thinking, no doubt, of Ais war 
t ind the comrades he knew 
other hand, how he despised fustian 
and bombast His Bah !”’ delivered « xplo 
was often like a breath of fresh air in 
a room. Several years ago there was 
pire Day celebration with a number of 
itious ito! One of them, a young fel- 
i nall worth who wanted to be elected 
t, made a impas ioned address on 
rhe Doctor was present, for 
1 gatherings he liked people. But he 
it thie 1 LOI ind in the mid 
P ! t audience was beings 
d along on t louds of oratory, the 
| wing more and 
i Finally he burst ou 
| yI ight himself, and then swept 
said the D 
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terested. The orator stopped. He knew th 
Doctor, and he should have know 


to say what he did 


Ag 
n better than 
But he was very young 

‘“‘ Perhaps,”’ he remarked sarcastically. the 
Doctor can make a better speech than leon” 

The Doctor rose instantly, to his ful] height 
—and he was an impressive looking man. 

“Perhaps,”’ he said, “I can 
And 


audience, who were with him from ¢} 


and what j 


more, I will amid the cheers of the 


1€ Start 
he spok He stood on a chair and gave 
them a talk on Patriotism—teal patriotism—th 


patriotism of duty done in the small concer 


of life. That speech is not forgotten to-day 
One thing I heard to-day about the ol 
Doctor impressed me deeply. I have been 


thinking about it ever since: it illuminate 
than anything | 
that I should 


I do not 


was because it all happened so long 


his character to me 


mor¢ 
have heard. It is singular, too, 


not have heard the story before. 
believe it 
ago ; it rather remained untold out of deferenc 
And yet 


“in the way that 


to a sort of neighbourhood delicacy. 
everyone seemed to know it 
everything comes finally to be known in th 
country. 

I had, 


Capac ities, so 


indeed, wondered why a man of 


such many qualities of real 
greatness and power, should have escaped a 
city career. I said something to this effect t 
a group of men with whom I was talking this 
morning. I thought they exchanged glances; 
one said 
**When he 


made such a fine record as a surgeon that 
urged him to go to the city and 


first came out of the army he'd 


everyone 
practise——”’ 
There 
inclined to fill 
** But he didn’t go 
‘*No, he didn’t £0 
young fellow He 
popular, too He'd 


was a pause which no one seemed 


or I said 
He was a very brilliant 
knew a lot, and he was 


have had a great suc- 


cess 


Another pause 

‘ But he didn’t go ?”’ I asked promptingly 

“No; he tayed here. He was better edu- 
cated than any man in the county. Why 
I've seen him more’n once pick up a book of 
Latin and read it bleasu 

[ could st that all this was purposely 


and I liked them for it; but, walk- 


He yrace §e\% 


trrelevant 


ing home f 1 the cemetery, ' 
me the story. The community knew it to the 
last detail I suppose it 1s a story comanet 
enough; but this morning, told of the old 
Doctor we had just laid away, it struck me 
with a tragic poignancy diff ult to describe 


Horace, he was to have 
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marrit d 


ken off because he was a drunkard.” 
ORCL 


= 1 
4 drunkard 
ynnot convey 


Yes, sir,” said Horace, “ one oO’ 
ever see. He got it in the 
my Handsome, wild, brilliant 
was the Doctor I was a 


hoy. but I remember it mighty 


He told me th whole distressing 
It w ul a long time 

id the details do not matter 

It was to b expected that 


old Doctor should love, love 
and love as few men do. 

that is what he did—and the 

left him because he was a 

kard ! 

They all thought,’ said Horace 
he’d kill himself He said 
ild, but he didn’t Instid 

he put an open bottle on 


THE 


I exclaimed, with a shock 


forty years ago, and it was 


the worst 


“*Well, I'll look it up when I get time’”—p 


42.7 
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‘He drove the country roads winter 
and summer ”—p. 894, 


his table and he looked at it 
and said ‘Which is stronger, 
now, you or John North ? We'll 
make that the test,’ he said, 
‘we'll live or die by that.’ 
rhem was his exact words. 
He couldn’t sleep, nights, and 
he got haggard like a sick man, 
but he left the bottle there and 
never touched it 

How my heart throbbed with 
the thought of that old silent 
struggle! How much it ex- 
plained ; how near it brought 
all these people around him ! 
It made him so human It is 
the tragic necessity (but the 
salvation) of many a man that 
he should come finally to an 
irretrievable experience, to the 
assurance that everything is lost. 
For with that moment, if he be 
strong, he is saved. I wonder 
if anyone ever attains real 
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> v he ; 
In olden days he might have been a pioneer 






not passed through 


S\ mpathy who has 
Or to carrying the light of civilisation to ; 
a new 


re of some such experience ? 

either ! For in the best laughter land ; here he has been a sort of moral pioncer 
not hear constantly that deep minor a pioneering far more difficult than any “ 
human have ever known. There are no neath ln 













which speaks of the ache in the 























































a It seems to me I can underst nd nected with it, anc e 1e . 
D rth ! will not go Mm ne — ayes . bees — 
H died Friday mornu He had beet i silent leadet ip ind te — for it ia 
| | ni : l ‘ yp, success 1S measured 
ry = t nee rht ; pore a ad by se iCtor ; S in oth r ri s. We see it now 
eves alt sak o his sister rOOa-DVC, only too dims when he is gone le 
ae gears pot np be reflect 
| ‘ iat we did not stop 
in. That was all rl to thank him. How busy 
call had come and lhe we, wi wer ¢ with our own 
ready for it I looked a affairs when he was among 
face afte deat us ! I wonder if there is 
| wv the iron lines of 1 inyone here to take up the 
izele in his m banner he has laid down? 
1 n: and the humout I forgot to say that 
t brought the Scottish \| 
the lines Preacher chose . i 
und his the most im - 
eyes pre ssive text blow 
ind as 1 in the Bible han¢ 
f him for his talk at and 
f On the funeral : not 
| him He that 1s hap 
lv for greatest amorg — 
| wrdly you, let hu Als 
it be ‘ a the 
, a he that dot re 
‘ to 
s in serve 
right And we cat ot 
. ‘ away with a : 
ill nameless, 4 lo 
e | ’ ing sense 
m to loss, thinking F 
, peop! how, perhaps 
tl ina small way | 
1 th we might i 
<= ymething | 
1eb «ly 9 
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“He stood on a chal and gave them a talk on Patriotism "—/)’ ° 
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3S TRIMMING 


Home-made Trimmings. 
By ELLEN T. MASTERS. 


be saved if the 


enough to 
for het 
well as {or 


is clever 
dress« De 
blotters, cushion covers, 
many kinds. She need 
elaborate, for it often 
such decora- 
t tasteful and effective. 
in happens not to need 
she will 
visitors 


her own wear, 
that very tew 
resist the 


temptation 
handsome embroidery 


as a gift to a friend. 
uch article will often 
rder for some more 
ioters of the ile will 


partment 
unexpected means ol 


than the 


needle WOTK 


mming ce 


takings 


lk. coloured nen, 


may be turned to 
tion of handsome and 
miming The pattern 
ern { Ol 
> ma\ e found 
, Ss transtet l¢ 
ustrated was built 
1 patter No 
' « had that 
Te he hosen 
‘ Thich Lin ra 
Wmoou | the details 
‘ he T oples 
hateria In the 
ind narrow leaves 


pale blue linen. The centre was of rich red 
velvet, but this 1s to be cut a good half-in« h 


larger in every direction than the piece of 


ecard. The top of the flower may be shaped 
of the blue linen, but, as it is to be entirely 
covered with stitches, it really does not 


signify what material is employed for it. 
rhese scraps must be pasted down on the 


material selected for the foundation, and 


on this the transfer has first to be troned 
off. The work must be allowed to get 
thoroughly dry and settled before the em 
broidery is commenced. The colours, of 
course, greatly depend on the dress with 
which the trimming is to be used, but this 
cannot be taken into account when it 1s 
required for sale Our scheme ot colour 
would look particularly well on a navy 


velvet 


blue costume The scraps must be 
laid on the foundation betore the leaves, 
which are then surrounded with close 


buttonholing worked in every flower alter 


nately with red and cream-coloured silk. 
The centres of the leaves must be covered 
with dots of silk, these,in the original, being 


blue and pale cream alternately rhe edges 


are worked next with rich golden-brown 
in one flower nd with dark red and brown 
ombined in the next This is all the em- 


and it 
task. 


greatly 


surely con- 
rhe trim- 
improved 


broidery that s needed, 
titutes 


ming Is 


no very onerous 


ompleted and 


in effect by the addition of raised button- 
holed rings, these being made in the original 
with cream-coloured thread 

\ somewhat simpler but not quite so 


finished a method of producing this trim 
ming is as follows Transfer the design on 
some fairly solid material, such as pale blue 
linen. Halt vard of linen will provide 


space lor a large number of sprays 1 they are 
























the trimming 
when it 


The leaves and 
flowers must first 
ll be surrounded 
have 


in the wav we 
corded edge of 
the work point- 
ing towards the 
outside of the 
sprays up one 
side of the leaves, 
ind towards the 
centre of the 
flower up the 


second side 
Wher ill the 
buttonholing is 


finished, the ma 
terial must be 
cut away round 
the edges of the 
ys and from 
the centres of the 
flowers rhe vel- 
vet is then added, 


being sewn to 
the inner edges 
of the details on 
the wrong side 


It must be kept 
quite smooth and 
flat. but this can 
not be effected 

] it has 
like the linen 
heer cut t he 
same wav of the 

erial through 


The sprays 


] ral by 
t i raised 
Dutt le rin 
} 
each 
il l | white 
" 
inal ring like 


I every flower 


( ent ol 

I f vests, 
( s of are 

al lorned 


with general approval 


IVeTCe 


1 losely together 
same way of the stuff 
never lie flatly in its 


comes 


ot a suggestion of turniture 


They must all set 
be it remembered, 


be used on the 


curved top of the 
worked. They must 
buttonhole stitches 


already described, the 





ist be laid flatly on 


tinted satin, and 


others is sewn at the 


it fancy for the 
retonne for the 
tcoats, and other 
d in its natural 
this has too much 
about it to meet 

t is not a difficult 


ybjection, and at 
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the same time to make a really handsom 
and rich-looking garniture. It js well to 
choose a cretonne thet is printed ina Striped 
design, or in some pattern that in Itself. js 
rather more conspicuous than would be 
advisable if it were not to be treated in the 
way we are recommending, A materia] 
having, perhaps, rose-coloured stripes with 
alternate bands of white on which are thrown 
large garlands 
and festoons of 
flowers, 1S not 
difficult to find. 
and something in 
this style would 
work up very ef. 
fectively. Some 
gold net, or tulle, 
must be pro- 
cured, and_ this 
must first be laid 
smoothly on the 
cretonne, sel- 
vedge toselvedge, 
and thoroughly 
tacked down to 
keep it steady 
The tacking 
stitches must be 
taken first 
lengthwise, then 
crosswise, and 
the more put in 
the more conve- 
niently can the 
embroidery be 
executed, and 
the two ma 
terials will _ set 
more smoothly 
together, in spite 
of the difference 
in their texture 
This done, the 
embroideress 
R ORESSE free to let her 
fancy lead het 
where it will in enriching the design with 
corresponding 1m 


silks 


stitches of coloure | 
their tints with those of the various details 
of the cretonn 

In our model there wer conventional 
double roses that required soit shades ol 
red small maryvucrites that called for vellow 
and some harebell-like blossoms that gave 
lightness to the design in general had to 
be carried out with soft grey hlue, one shade 
Phe garland of tiny 


being sufficient for these 
the 


pink and yellow nondescript blossoms neal 
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dof the stems in the pattern is extremely 
soli +e and graceful. Its embroidery may 
~ well be left till the last, so that any odd 
neediefuls of silk left over may be used, 
and the colours chosen according to what 
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T 


TRIMMING. 


seems to be necessary to complete the rich- 


ness of the whole thing. Parts of the pat- 
n of the cretonne may be left unstitched 


way of an additional background, and 


r very shadowy nature will add greatly 


the beauty and uncommon appearance 
the work The broad coloured stripes, 
example, may be left free, and some 
of the smaller sprays that seem to have 
ho connection with the larger bunches. 
The most useful stitch for this style of 
K is, of course, long-and-short stitch, 
it must not be too crowded, or a very 
desirable heavy appearance will be the 
suit some of the large blossoms may 
finished at the edges with buttonhole 
h, if preferred, but this is apt to define 
outlines rather too forcibly, and to pro 
effect of hardness 


E ch design 


requires different treatment, 
} 


the amateur worker must be guided 
y Its original appearance before she takes 
tt in hand. In som patterns it may, for 
xample, be advisable to cut away a certain 
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TRIMMINGS. 9ol 
proportion of the net, but in others the very 
way in which it veils the minor details of 
the design is one of its chief charms. 
Very delicate and pretty trimmings may 
be produced with a simple braiding design, 
followed with lace braid, on a background of 
ordinary white chiffon, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The design shou!'d be ironed on to a 
stiff coloured calico, or on glazed linen, or 
any thinner fabric, provided that it is backed 
wth brown paper to give it the necessary 


strength. Over this must be spread the 
chiffon background. This must be well 


tacked at the edges, and more finely secured 
across the centre in both directions. The 
needle must be taken through it as far as 
possible in those places that will, later on, 
be covered with the braid. An exceedingly 
fine needle and correspondingly slender 
thread must be employed, for chiffon is a 
material that can scarcely be handled with 
too much consideration. 

A braiding pattern must be chosen in 
which the various curves, leaves, flowers, and 
other details are not very crowded, because 
it must be remembered that the lace braid, 
even though it may be of the narrowest 
width, will take up a good deal of space. 

The actual sewing on of the braid may be 


eH 


98908858 °°. 


no a eel 





A SQUARE DARNED ON A FILET GROUND 


accomplished in exactly the same way as 
when lace work is done. The securing 
stitches, executed with the finest of cream- 
coloured thread, should be carried along 
each edge of the braid. Curves must be 
rounded into place by a gathering thread 
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ir inner margin. All finishings 

eginnings of new needlefuls must be 

by running the thread invisibly in 

it the thicker mes] the centre of the 

l Here and ther vill be necessary 

k a lace wheel to fill an extra wide 

hile long and rrow details may 

tially covered th simply twisted 
Great richness ven by the intr 

tion, in places raised buttonholed 

A knowledge of point-lace making 

ry useful in su rk as this, but 

ot absolutely ¢ tial 

The bi h finished, must be 

\ from the pattern by cut- 

h stitch separately, no pulling 
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ie real netted foundation 
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SIMPLE 


EMBROIDERY 


{ the threads being allowed because of the 
iwgile nature of the chiffon Panels, wide 
id 1 Ww bands scarve collars, square 
nd even entire blouses { sunshade cover 
iy all be decorated in this manner 
small squares and other devices worked 
n filet net can be sold the dozen at a 
ile of work, if the happy moment is seized 
which such motives are the height of 
hior [he work m be carried out on 


or on the machine 


ide net as preferred. Needless to say, a 
higher price has to be charged for the 
rk, but the effect is much the same if 
mbroidery is not very closely inspected 
ll square shown on page gorI was 
chased in Paris, where similar little pieces 
rk were much used let into softly 

lin coats for gala wear, into evening 
iks, and many smart garments. The 
rk itself is quite soft, and falls gracefully 





ee & 





into the folds of any material on which it 
ALL it 
laid. As may be Imagined, our example 
re 
IS copied irom an antique model, ple 


The bands of 


such darned net ¢h 
lat 
worked with silk a 


In subdue “d colours are still 


more appreciate | Che pattern js generally 
produced the ordinary criss-cross darning 
as In our example, but sometimes point ¢ 

reprise 1s employed instead. as filling ’ 


the squares more quickly. The outlines ar 
run with suk, or with gold thread 
It arcely necessary to remind ou 
readers that the material on which thes 
two laces are mounted has to be cut away 
from behind it, so that it is left transparent 

This work may be mounted over a coloy 


CcOarse 


IS bat 


AAS 
oe ar, 
-~s -G- s Ue 


oth OMe - ae 


FLANNEL BLOUSE 
when require | for use, or, if preferred, it 
may be executed from the begin: ung on 
coloured net instead of on white. Fine 
gold thread fer brightly tinted silks are 


the embroidery. 
pleats that extend over 

1e top of the arm in many blouses and shirts 
are well adapted for those that are made of 
flannel, cashmere, cloth, or delaine, and similar 
firm materials Phe shirts produ ed in this 
style are often ornamented with some simple 
kind of embroidery This need not be any 
thing that demands a lars ge amount of skill 
or labour, and indeed it frequently happens 
that the less elaborate the better the effect. 

In our fifth illustration we are showing 
a portion of one of these pleats embroidered 
down the outer edge with pink and gree) 
filoselle. Pearsall’s Mallard Floss silks may 
be employed instead of this, if preferred ; 
but for a material that is to be washed 0i 


often employed for 
The fashionable 








cleat 
filos 
colo 
back 
work 
but 
she | 
Mes: 
153! 
If 
tral 
to ¢ 
feat! 
jong 
side 
mac 





read 


the 


aWa' 


lou 
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sionally the more closely twisted 
| the better. A cream- 


1S yer Hnaps 


d Viyella would form an excellent 


hinselle 


1'¢ 


und for such work. An experienced 

will scarcely need a traced design, 

but if she would rather have this guidance, 

che will find sevé suitable patterns among 

Messrs. Briggs’s transfers, notably Nos. 
c 5 ind 1531-4 

if the piece of embroidery in our illus- 


tration is closely inspected, it will be found 
. consist of variation of the ordinary 
feather stitch. This 1s worked that a 
ong simple stitch appears on the right-hand 
side of the and three tiny stitches are 
made on the hand These appear 
Jternately all the way down the edge of 
the pleat. Later on, the long spike at the 
ght hand side of the stem is tipped by 
three picot stitches. Picot stitch, in its 
most simple form, consists merely of an 


SO 


stem 


side. 
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to cover the working thread, or whether it 
is half as long, half as long again, or double 
the length of the picot itself. 

When all these loop stitches are made, 
some green silk must be taken, and with 
it must be worked two small slanting stitches 
along the inner side of the long spike of the 
feather stitch. 

Along the left-hand side of the feathering 
should be set, if the width of the pleat will 
allow, a couple of rows of dots made alter- 
nately with pink and green silk. The places 
for these may be marked out with a line of 
tacking threads run straight down the 
material wherever the dots are needed. It 


can be understood that, as the dots are 
separate and not close together, a con- 
tinuous line would look very bad if it 
showed between them. The easiest way of 
making the dots is as a series of back- 


stitches, two being worked, one on the top 


slated chain stitch, over the centre of of the other. If they are required to be 
whose loop is made a stitch that is just long in still higher relief, as many as three back- 
enough to hold down. The look of the — stitches may be set thus to form a sort of 
stitch may be greatly varied according to knot. The worker may make as many 
vhether the securing stitch in the centre rows as she pleases, and as the breadth of 
quite short, only long enough, indeed, the pleat will allow 
<@, a .®, 
~ i “<@ > 
Her Debt of Honovr. 
By E. BOYD BAYLY, 
Author of ‘‘Jonathan Merle,’’ ‘‘ Forestwyk,’’ ‘‘Under the She-oaks,’’ Etc. 

CHAPTER L. gently, heaving and falling, like the Indian 
Ocean in the Doldrums. But a drag was 
‘THE stars were paling in the dawn of a seldom needed, and the horses knew the way : 
March mo Over the broad table up there, the men could take it easy. The 
nd of Salisbury Plain market carts in a second man in the line fell fast asleep that 
line wended their slow way to Salisbury morning The one behind him was wide 
narket From ‘The Sands,” “The Clays,” awake. It is rather a point of honour not 
and “ The Chalk,’’ west of the Plain, they had to drop off yourself when the man ahead of 
come—those from rhe Sands” starting at you is getting a nap; you “ keep a little eye ”’ 
we o'clock it morning, for it was heavy on him, and when he wakes up he will do as 

work dragging through lanes where the wheels much for you 
sank inches deep in the ground The others Reuben Armstrong, third on the line, had 
could set out a little later no trouble in keeping awake. Sleep was far 
All met and fell into line where the white from his eyes, for he had left his Nancy in 
road began to ascend the broad western flank peril of her life. She would not hear of his 


Ol the 


Plain, over a foothill or two, and then 
up, up (and that was slow work, too) to the 
y ) 
freat level—flat to the eye from a distance, 


but in reality, as 


you find when you are on it, 


staying at home, when all was ready and the 
calf he had to sell was in the cart. 

“ Be off with ’ee, Reu,” she said cheerfully. 
“It'll be all right, same as it has been ‘leven 


















before You get to market and bring 
the money—that’s what’ll do me most 
Reuben’s heart had trembled at the words ; 
y seemed too bold enough to compel the 
mighty, merciful though He was, to give a 


n to His presumptuous child In fear 


trembling he watched the brightening sky 


roll 


and 


rolden over the far edge 
Nannie 
home and 


ww the sun up 


wondered if his 


Ah! wl 


without 


the Plain, 


set at would 


i see it 
m and children b ** mothe! 


Reuben and his wife had lately taken a leap 


d moved from a little farm of fifteen acres 
they had done wel to one of about 
inety acres, called Cherry Farm He could 
nothing between, but it was a great advance 
them He and his boys could no longer 
ill the work themselves, all the year round ; 
had sometimes to employ labour and pay 


ly money away, besides all the cost of 
lements, and money down to the outgoing 
nt for tillages and things he left behind 


m that young calf ought to fetch was 
nted badly From time to time he looked 
nxiously to see if the little creature was all 


Us ’ud be in a bad way if anything hap 





to he,” he thought 

Presently William Knight, the man ahead of 
woke, and stepped down to pat his own 
have word with the man behind 
poorly clad, and had a thin, pale face 
é deep sunk and sorrowful; but his 
n wa very kindly He saw the 
ook on Reuben face, and inquired 
the miussus Ix ben got down also 
t walked side | ide, William sym 
is one husb ] 1 father can with 
ind encoura Hl friend Keuben 
better and when e got into market 
tuff well, and took over six pounds for 
f, his spirits rosé He was all the more 
vy to get home a set Nancy’s mind 
Her’ll be a-hearkenu and a-hankering 

it'll be vurry bad for she,”’ he thought 
Unfortunately the purchaser of the calf 
1 not pay the money until he got it him 
{ fr another man who was coming in by 
ent to take a ul of hay Keuben 
bout, fretting eveing the market 
Ky ht came viong his selling done 
factorily, and offered to wait for the money 
b it home i knew the purchaser 

i, ] 

Keuben hesitated Knight in his” senses 
be t ted wi hing but it wa 
v r three mont! ince he had “ turned 


THE QUIVER. 


teetotal,’”’ and before that no one would have 
thought of leaving money for him to ries 
home on a market More than ie 
had to get his own tien 
away from him, so as to give it back to him 
next morning 


day 
Reuben managed 


Now Knight wanted to do 


good turn for him; and he had not taken 
drop this day nor once any day since } 
. ys ne 

signed the pledge. Between fear of hurti 
Mil 


his feelings and a desperate longing to get 
yi lded 


home, Reuben 


reached the top of the 


harnessed up, and had 


long hill on the Salis. 
bury side before the others had finished dining 


Over the Plain again—down, down jnto the 
valley where a clear stream flowed, and 
a lesser hill to the red farmhouse; and there 
was Nancy smiling, with a new little son by 
her side 

“When the desire cometh, it is a tree of 
life Joyfully Reuben gave in his own good 
report, too, and then left her, afraid of her 
asking to see the money From the house door 


he could see a good way along the road AY 


sign of Knight it was not time yet. The girls 
laid the suppel! and called their father to it; 
he ate, listening all the time, and then went 
out, keeping at work—he was always doing 


through t 


something—but peering wistfully 

gathering twilight for cart or man—in vail 
At bedtime he sent the children to bed and 
stayed up till past midnight, when sleep over- 


the mor 
the door 





powered him At five o’clock in 
he 
There lay th 


all dewy that was all 


woke with a start and went to 


e white road and the sloping fields 


hour, and then set 
It was 


He waited another 





for Knight's farm, about a mile away 
a lovely morning, full of the promise of spring 
but Reuben saw only the five-pound note 
twenty-five shillings that should have been in 
his hand. Nancy was all right. Why had 
he been such a fool 

When he reached the farm he saw on every 
side the marks of neglect and want ot outiay 
Knight was industrious when sober, and 
clever fellow, but he never had the means 
put enough labour on his land He was always 
behind with his rent, and naturally his land 
lord would not lay out a penny more than ! 
could help for him 

The house hould have been open by this 
time, but it was not Reuben went round to 
the back; there too, all was silent except 
for stirrings in the fowl-house but his ste} 
was heard, and while he paused to considel 
the back door opened, and young wold 
came out—a_ sweet-looking gitl with sma! 
delicate features and wavy, brown hair. Hel 

nths 


re dept! 
face was pale, and in her grey eyes were %: 

















































































untellabk niet Reuben’s heart died 
him Only three days ago he had seen 
s bright blooming as heart could 
t happy girl, home for her holiday from 
Ce f service in London, no doubt 
inging her savings to help her poor father 
i things togethe1 And now ! 
As t irl 1 vnised him, her look of gricf 
juickly to alarm, and, stepping forward 
ing 
No, my ¢ ; doing well, I be thanktul 
ly Em Knight had been told of 
t event She asked after the baby, 
when he had answered = still looked 
ly Reluctantly Reuben had to 
l Wa immat as your father had to 
me for ] Did you hear on it?” 
the little « uur that had come into her 
faded out, leaving a deadly paleness 
No S said, trembling What was 
‘was the money as wer coming to me 


ul, as he kindly said he’d wait for, to 


as nervously 


me,’ said Reuben 





“ Knight wanted to do a good turn for him; and between fear of hurting his feelings 
and a desperate longing to get home, Reuben yielded.” 






Her lips parted in horror: 


I haven't seen it she said; ‘‘and we 
looked in his pockets.”’ 
He didn’t say nothing about it?” said 


Reuben 
Emily lifted her sad eyes to his 
able, Mr a 
Shame sent the hot blood to her face 


** He wasn’t 
Armstrong,’’ she said. 
Reuben 


groaned 


How much was it?” asked Emily. The 
answer was worse than her fears 
Six pound five,” said Reuben Could 


there be a note or a cheque as you didn’t 
clinging to straws. 

Emily but neither of 
them expected that she would find anything— 


nor did 


” 


see : he asked 


went to look again, 
she 

Reuben went back to set his sons to work. 
After called the 


aside to tell him the trouble, and say he must 


breakfast he Harry, eldest, 


ride over himself to see the calf’s purchaser 


and find out whether the money really had 
been paid, before ‘‘ mother ”’ could ask any 
questions. The worst terror of all was lest 


the bad should injure her 
‘Think o’ Knight breaking out like that with 
Emly at said indignantly. 


What made on! Ther’s him 


news 
home!” Reuben 


can a man be 































































































( THE QUIVER. 
ike a log, < r trving to do his cart, dead drunk; and there he lay still for 
be bound*—a man’s work.” the women could not attempt to get him ; o 
eS ild Ted or I look over and see if we he must sleep it off Phere he lay, the horro 
‘ Ip her ?”’ asked Harry, awkwardly of a drunkard’s awakening before him and }jc di. 
ben looked surprised and Mr. Armstrong’s money was gone ! Een ve 
m losing enough work off our own cowered under the double shame more 
ready, along o’ him, I should say,” She happened to be just outside the hoys isbi 
red when a man’s quick step sounded on Ever 
H said nothing His requests had been path and there was Harry Emily drew her aa 
so few and » reasonable that he self up with freezing dignity Eager word It 
knew what re il was: but he had died on his lips; he was dumb fine ' 
et asserted any im to independence “Do you want anything?” she asked djs Whe 
ither’s will tantly ss 
work that day t him to that part of “T wanted to speak to you,” falter “ 
nearest to Knight’s In the fore Harry, turning crimson and losing his head iy" 
ong cravin ldenly got the better entirely n a 
T ped his spade, leaped a low Her eyes rested on him, cold and stem . 
the hedge, and ran across the fields ‘‘T have nothing more to say to you till w oe 
re his heart was have found your father’s money,” she said ne 
I vy, as Reuben guessed, had been grap and turned away F 
pling with “man’s wo! k as best she could ** But Emil) ” he cried with agonised 
how ore a heart! But yesterday she pleading in his tone It was of no use; sh 
h been the happiest girl in that countryside was gone He waited to see if she would ~ 
f f thanksgiving for the change in her come back; she did not, and sorrowfully . 
fat ind with a dear, secret hope springing went away : 
ithi het She and Harry had always Knight was one of those who pay ve 
be wd friends in early days, but under the learly for a drinking bout, and this had be , 
d I hadow ot her tathers sin and shame a heaviel ie I sual: he awoke to agon I 
held aloof trom him He did not In the worst of it—the poor women doing i 
" Y but ymehow he managed to sec what they could—the creditor's voice rie) 
I il times whens r she came hom«e heard dow1 ‘ 
y he had come er to tell about the “There be Armstrong,” groaned Knight a 
’ I ind found her alone He had not “Get out my purse, Em'ly.” s 
i else 1 particular, but in the But there w nothing in it Whether ! : 
he hour—death and life both so near had been robbed deliberately, or had_ spent 
iwful pre on her own heart the money 1 mad drinking and _ tre 
insensibly their two souls had drawn giving gold ar not thinking of the chang 
they never knew The money received 
v\ Harry aid ‘‘ Good-bye,” and then his own prov e he had spent, all but a 
hands met i isp tightened, and hillings, in paying off part of his scores t 
came She looked away, but lh shops in Salisbur He vas gomg to tak 
and again they gazed into each the hillings back t Emily, when an old a 
rt eye Then Harry turned shy and quaintance came ip outside “ The Gree! | oe 
fled d Emily went back to her sewing Dragon al ked him in to have a glass ol ‘ 
tr Dili with a strange new tIcelng jOV and wine t} 
fear and pride ali in one Dared she harbour “It won't hurt you,” he said ‘ 
thi live weet fluttering thing that After that. Knight remembered dimly of! D 
ti | and throbbed It meant-—could it hour of delirious enjoyment then turn 
mean that she, poor Emily, could held up het out of the “Dragon ” in high hilarity and - 
head fit company for a rising, prosperous going somewhere but where he had no ide 
fami like the Armstrong Oh! the very He had spent money utterly unconscious 
ho it of it would keep her father straight whether it was his own or not; there was } 
Li ragement and despair had weighed him plenty of it and his was not the only wie 
down and sent him to drown them in drink who grieved in consequence next morning. 
Such a hope for her would be new life to him hat was the story Reuben had to t ' 
for | loved her—ah! he did home I 
[That was yesterday afternoon Late, very In the evening Nancy wrung it out of him 
late, that night, his good horse brought him und it put her into a “ taking ” that nearly : 


” mn; the 
home the master lay in the bottom of the cost her her life She scolded Reuben ; 








ame in—found her in a fever and 


re ill this stew about six pound 
Armstrong! As if you wasn’t worth 





Mrs 
ill the calves in Wiltshire! Your 
re come through ail right enough 
eryvbody respect him, and ’ll be pleased 


trust him a bit longer 2 
+ was true, and this pinch brought out some 
traits of the bright side of human nature 


en the first shock was over, Nancy bore the 


s like 


go with her, } 


a trum] nevertheless, it was touch- 


yhysically, for several days— 


: of anguish to Reuben—and she was long 


overing 
She had had 


up her situation, and coming 


Emily went back to London. 
ghts of giving 
to work on the farm, thinking that might 
her father to keep right. 


t had 


For one bright 


that prospec been as a dream of 


radise to her ; it was all over now Knight, 


iiring, drank harder than ever, to drown 
remorse: she had better go back and earn 
r {24 a yeal 

It’s the only thing you can do,”’ her mother 


“If you stayed here, we should just be 


ruined together.”’ _- 
ere waS one son, younger than Emily, 
he was out in Canada. There had been 

rs of his following Mis father’s evil ways, 
Knight himself had made a great effort 


sent him out to the blessed country where, 





vast areas, temptation to drink 1s mal 
Don’t take after your father, Tom,” he 
“It’s a rough road 
[hat was two years ago, and apparently 
m was keeping steady, with a fair promise 


oing well; but it was very uphill work for 


Emily went back to the beautiful house 
Hyde Park, the dainty ways and kind 
She polished the silver and waited at 

ind remembered all the host of little 

gs to be done, as if she had had no heart 
break ; but it was breaking, all the same 
Vay and night e prayed for her father, and 
1 the Lord would forgive her if it was 

g to think of Harry, too, for she could 
help it. Harry never had been like other 
1S le was always taking care of some- 
y—a little father in the home He had 


and her mother, too, in any 


ill way he could, but she used to think that 
is Out of kindness, because of the grief they 
This year, she had been obliged to see 

it went beyond kindness, and—selfish 
just that once she had let Aim see—some 


Herr Dresr or Honour. 


where the trees were golden in the streaming 
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“How sad and bad and mad it was 


But then, how it was sweet!” 


A year and a half passed by. Harry worked 
harder and harder, and grew so quiet his mother 
said regretfully the 


; it’s all work and 


“This farm be 
life out o’ that boy, Reuben 
no play.” 


taking 


“Ther be such a main sight 0’ work to do,” 
said Reuben discreetly. 
Reuben !—had an inkling that 
his quick-witted wife had not, as to what was 
the matter with Harry, but he would 
breathe a word of it to Nancy or anyone. 

And there was a terrible lot of work to do. 
When he and Nancy began, on one acre and a 
half ‘full o’ trump’ry ” (weeds), though the 
“trump’ry ” ran waist-high in places, there 
was one person to the acre to deal with 
Reuben, who worked for wages, counting as half 
a person on land, while was 
emphatically worth a whole one. On this present 


He—slow 


not 


it— 


his own Nancy 
farm, there was only one to thirteen acres 
even counting daughter and her 
mother as half a woman each, for farm work, and 
the seven children from five to fifteen as worth 
three men among them. -Reuben, Harry, and 
Ted, the second son—now about eighteen— 
made up the seven hands; and that is a good 
allowance for a ninety-acre farm. 

But this farm, though of course nothing like 
their first patch of wilderness, was sadly out 
of order—pasture-land all studded with thistles, 
and not a but what had holes in it 
There the farm, and the boys 
cut branches to fill in the hedges ; 
but it all made no end of work. Sometimes that 
for Harry —there was satisfaction 
in continually putting to what 
wrong ; at other times the endless task weighed 
on him—always trying to mend and finding 
something wrong in a fresh place 
like poor Knight’s hopeless life. 

Knight steadily downwards, in 
mind, body, and Emily home 
again for her annual holiday, and kept Harry 


the eldest 


hedge 
was wood on 


slips and 


was got va 


rights was 


gone 
was going 


estate came 


effectually at more than arm’s length. The 
farm was going to rack; the rent was far 
behind ; what would come next she dared not 
think 


What did come, one October morning, was 
a letter calling her home to her father’s death 


bed 


“Christianity is the religion for midnight. 
At midnight those who preach Christ can 


preach to whomsoever seeks them the de- 
livering God.” 
No other religion has such a message. Seated 


in the train that flew past fields and woods 





























































‘I wanted to speak to you,’ faltered Harry". | 








Herr DEp7 


‘oe Emily knew that it was midnight in 











her’s soul; and all the way the words 
ringing through her heart, “The glory 
Lord is risen upon thee Thee! thee / 
the good people only—on_ simmers, 
as they are, on the life that was ruined, 
soul that was 10S 
; Wore was a message for a ¢ hild to take home 
| ’ sinful, dying father. For the time, grief 
i : fear alike were swallowed up in the glory 
to think that she belonged to such a 
with such a Saviour to proclaim! A 
within se to assure her that her 
would 1 and receive. He did; 
ike her of 1 who also had many sins to 
given, he loved much. Through weeks 
odily anguish and distress his soul had 
and, h ly speaking, it was Emily’s 
Pastora isits were not lacking, and 
: gratefully received ; but it was given to 
W hild n than any other to light the 
f the Shadow for him and smooth 
LV 
nothing co give him back the wasted 
s, or repai breaches he had made. 
5 portunities are lost for this life When 
end was drawi very near, Knight sent 
Reuben—ask his forgiveness, and said 
twhen everything was sold, as it would have 
: be, he hoped there would be means to make 
missing sum 
Oh, don’t think nothing about it,’’ said 
ben distressed “We've got over that, 
w. Your wife and Em'ly ‘ll want the money 
re nor us.” 
That ain’t e point said Knight in his 
ble voice Who do want it most—don’t 
who it b rs to 
Don’t say more You've got what’s 
than that before you to think on,” said 
y 
Ay, I have said Knight, the light kindling 
s sunk é s ‘But the way in there 
ut mo uid without price 
A little lo | the angels came for him 
us De ) then, but the day of his 
ul Was is early autumn—a fair, still 
i p $ ue id blue, hazy shadows 
a th 1 bo s came to the Dalecote 
1, f widow was much respected 
Knight h ivs been a kind and upright 
himself—too kind, his wife 
I some who had looked 
him ought a great deal of them- 
. » had the better of him again and 
till he | not stand up against it 
grew so scouraged that he let himself 
eth 
i that w hing now to Emily Het 
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father had gone in to see the King: what did 
it matter about being a little higher up or lower 
down on this poor earth ? 

Reuben and his wife had made a point of 
being present. Harry stood with them, quite 
near to Emily ; but when he looked at her face 
she seemed to him a great way off—almost 
“as far as Heaven itself.” So she felt: in 
heart and mind she dwelt, this hour, where her 
father was. She even trust herself to 
look full at Harry, gravely and kindly, as she 
and her mother turned away together. 


could 


The same deep calm was given her through 
all the desperate toil of getting ready for the 
sale before Christmas. It was sure to go better 
before Christmas than after, and already an- 
other tenant was waiting to come in. Emily 
had given up her place in London ; she would 
live with her mother and take in dressmaking. 
They would sell everything they had, except 
the barest 
roomed 


necessaries for furnishing a three- 


cottage, to pay what was owing. 
Wonderful to relate, there was a cottage to 


be had at Christmas, and, out of a dozen appli- 
cants, Mr. Dane, the landlord’s agent, gave it 
to them 

Every article was scrubbed and polished to 
look Mother and daughter were 
working away one morning when Mrs. Dane, 
and a young lady with her, rode up to the gate 
on their bicycles 


its best 


“My husband tells me you have an old 
bureau that we might like to buy,” said Mrs. 
Dane. 


It was a worn piece of old oak, and Mrs. 
Knight had never thought of getting any price 
for it, or it would have gone before, with her 
Chippendale table and chairs. But the ladies 
were charmed with it, and also, to the Knights’ 
astonishment, pounced on some old engravings, 
and declared that they must 
that 
almost 
if these 


faded and soiled 


send people who understood things of 


to buy them. Emily’s calm was 


shattered by a sudden dart of hope : 


sort 


poor old pictures should be of real value, that 


debt to Armstrong might be paid with the 
rest! The thought almost took away het 
breath. She stamped it down: when endur- 


ance is strained to its utmost tension, hope ts 
a killing thing 

“Don’t sell 
comtort 


stuffed chair—it will be 
and you will get the 
said Mrs. Dane kindly 


that 


such a to you 


merest nothing for it 
as she went out 

Mrs had the of the old 
chair, and Emily had objected that everything 
to the ladies had left 


Armstrong herself came over, dressed all 


Knight said same 


ought Soon after 
Mrs 
in black 
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and upheid Mrs. Dane’s opinion 
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hardly reproach 
that 


a wondering mournfy] 
4 i 

to ask ‘‘ What have | dor 
Her . 


stony as her heart 


seemed 


deserve it face Fave no ane 
was, just then ; her 
like that 


instinct of a soldier holding } 





in a hail of bu was to maintain her b 





Then he was gone; her next task was befoy 
her—thers » time to feel, much ‘ae 
break down | b itime 
Why had ce it She had not meant 
She might ( iven im e kind 
then the ould ive gone their ways to b 
the waiting tin in hope | hen pert 
would not hay waited e might h 
mie ind ind what could she ha 
id Pert it was God Who froz 
then he ud, and went quietly on 
n, but ith a cold dead weight a 
heart 
I ) OF CHAPTER ONI 


HEART. 


After Vilhelm Krag.) 


[ EAR Lord, | am so very tired, 


O let me rest awhile! 
My heart is heavy with sorrow’s load, 


I have strayed for many a mile. 


I have trodden many a weary step 
To come away from care, 
| have seen the glory of the world, 


But happiness nowhere. 


My soul has sought in many a soul 
To see if peace were there; 

They gave advice a thousandfold, 
But peace I found nowhere. 


I wish | were a child again, 

And saw my mother smile. 
Dear Lord, | am so very tired, 

O let me rest awhile! 
NoEL SOMERS. 
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From the Five Tea Leaves. 
By THE PROFESSOR. 


1 we call these talks ?” 
Minister 

Tea Leav I replied. 
charming friend who was 
one point. She always 


us, to the left, from the river rose a steep bank 
as richly wooded as the Thames at Cliveden ; 
to the right lay in picturesque confusion the 
little town, with roofs at all sorts of im- 
possible angles to an English architect, and 
throwing out a long suburb which gradually 


CUP 





“The Professor at this moment was advancing down the garden path, 


) 


carrying a heavy teapot in both hands”). ‘12 


cibly of these coloured wound up the cliff until it ended at our inn 

American railway which Our tea table thus commanded a wide and 
alls of steamshy From its edge we could 

ww the extraordinary 

ngineering can con by on the 

alongside the rivet 

Lhere were SIX Of Us; 


beautiful prospect 
throw crumbs on the heads of the passers 
foot path far below, which ran 


th the requisite amount 


three on chairs 


ssengers Betore 








Ql. 


which we had brought out of the house, 
the others accommodating themselves more 
or less awkwardly on the tea table itself. 
We were cycling through this picturesque 
part of the Belgian Ardennes, and included 
our half-dozen ‘‘ humans” all sorts and 
ynditions of men and women. That spare, 
ithletic figure, with the shrewd face and 





“Sarah instantly scented a subject that 
temperance lecture 


features, sitting ¢ the table to 
Laird of Bunchrew at any rat 
to us h imply known a 
Laird Next itm, al oon the table, 
becoming rey tweed cychig suit 
d ng h talwart | its our six-foot 


Meenister,” as the Laird persistently calls 

m. in defiance of h rdination as a clerg\ 
man of the Church of England. On_ the 
right “‘ The Doctor adorns the tea table 
her neat cychn kirt—Dr. Louse 
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Cholmondeley, known to her friends as“) 
Chummy.”’ Properly seated on a chair pex: 
to her is our representative of the tree 

Siler 





education in the person of Maud Gillespie— ( 
gross!y intellectual, utterly unpractical and that 
of the most wearisome inquiring turn of ~ 
mind, whose redeeming feature was jt ste. 
capacity, and even greediness, to believ, - 
all it was told. She = the ‘ 

short-sighted, and her pies perii 

, out 


ever beamed mildly throug 
her pine e-nezZ. None ot the 


In 


settlh 

men ever ventured to ad. : . 
dress her a other tl nos 
as ler thar eat 

‘i with 


Miss Gillespie. ‘‘ Sarah” sat 
on the other chair. Why sh 


spnoo 
“I 





was called in 
Sarah | oe) 
really can- “ 
not tell, but - 
she was one yi 
of those a 
pretty, af- is 
fable girl = 
whom 

seems 1m- “a 
possible t Tes 
address | 7 
anything a 
but a Chris- ~ 
tlan name- 7 , 
I say a Chris qu 
tian nam "a 
because, U! ‘ 
fortunatel\ Py 
it was 

hers, her reé ’ 
name being a 
the H t 
Susan. But . 
Sarah SI ‘ 
was, al 4 
Sarah sl | 
still 1s to! 1 ¢ 
mind, thoug 

could be reproduced at a the origin 


the name 


Sie ei ( ! charact« full ol 
crimunat m n every good 
worthy cause She Wa a teetotallet 
course, and a vegetarian like wlst and W 


connected mn important positions With 


I of various sorts in London th 


many mission E 
how they got on during het absence | Was : 
a loss to conceive There was one 


empty, rest rved {or * The Protessor, — 

this moment was advancing down te 
in bo ands 

path, carrying a heavy teapot in! th ha 




















is the 
a jolly long 


the Laird, ‘ here 
1 at last. You have been 
with it, Professor.”’ 
Considering I had to make it 
d for,”’ I replied ; 
making yourself 
{ ] ] 


said 


myst lf, 
‘and if 
useful, 


1¢ 18 a counts 
lon’t mind 


+ead of trying to look so remarkably 
namental on that wall, you will run in for 
ream and the beetroot (sugar); and 


chaps the Mit ister will oblige by fetching 





it the yard of bread and some butter.” 
In a few minutes we were all comfortably 
1 at ir sou] I call it ‘‘ soup,” 
only because it was in white basins, 
th the optiot lrinking it with table- 
ns, but because it was soup. 
It is really extraordinary how few people 
nk tea.’ I said to myself. 
Did you spe ?”’ asked Miss Gillespie. 
Only a soliloquy I replied. ‘I was 
how strange it is so many people 
K le tea.” 
I am one of t rowd, at any rate,”’ said 
Doctor her basin to her lips. 
Pard | answered mildly, “ that 
sition dis s great medical ignorance. 
4, aS you now, is a mere beverage 
taining a valuable nerve stimulant, and 
yperly ide, also a deleterious sub- 
» called tannin; but in no sense is it 
od. What you are now disposing of so 
ly is not tea, but a nourishing soup, 
mtains all the elements of human 
Why did you bring out the teapot, 


fessor ?’’ asked the Laird. 

‘Because that happened to contain one 
the ingredients of your soup, which is 
more tea than mulligatawny is_ beef- 
1 because it ntains stock ; or Scotland 
use it produced you.”’ 
interesting,” Sarah, 
a subject that could be 


n Bunchrew be 
This is very 
stantly scenting 


said 








produced at a te mperance lecture, or 
h copy for a tract. ‘‘ What then is 
1? 
Chis was just the sort of question I liked ; 
ing me unlimited opportunity of 
uarging 1 iy theme before a sym- 
, | properly made without 
un must infused with warm water 
[ not mor 150°. for 


iling be, 
pot spoils the tea.’ 





" How disgusting !"’ said the Doctor ; “ I 
lope you didn’t make our tea on these 
pring iples ag 
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‘I should like to know why boiling water 
is bad,” said Miss Gillespie. 

‘I did not,” I replied, ‘‘ because I knew 
you wanted soup. Boiling water is bad 
because half the tannin contained in tea is 
soluble in water 212°, and the time-honoured 
tradition that tea infused for three minutes 
is free from tannin is, I regret to say, un- 
supported by fact.” 

“At any rate,” said the Minister, “ it 
is different from the nauseous compound 
that has stood for half an hour.” 

‘““ Quite so,’’ I said, “‘ but the nauseous taste 
then perceived is mainly due to a bitter 
extract which is not tannin. By the way, 
that brings me to another point which has 
spread confusion at many tea tables. Why 
in an enlightened age are tea leaves still 
brought up in the tea pot ? The practice 
was intelligible on economic grounds when 
tea was eight shillings a pound. Now it 
is only another instance of how slowly 
John Bull changes an established habit. 
I have never yet found a single——” 

“Or married,” said the Laird. 

‘Lady hardy enough,” I continued, “ to 
defend the practice ; and it is obvious that 
if the tea be infused, as I suppose we shall 
continue to with boiling water, at 
any rate we half this tannin and 
the bitter extract by having no tea leaves 
in the pot.” 

‘I am learning much,” said the Laird, 
aiming a crust at the head of a passing 
child below. ‘‘Go on, Professor, and tell 
us how tea should be made.” 

“ Well,” I continued, “it must simply 
be infused with either hot or boiling water, 
and then drunk without milk or sugar. 
It may, of course, be flavoured with lemon 
if wished.” 

“Or whiskey ?”’ inquired the Laird with 
interest, meeting Sarah’s reproving glance 
in reply. 

‘If you value professional advice gratis,” 
said the Doctor, “‘ 1 may observe that the 
amount of tannin dissolved by boiling water 
is not destructive to the stomach, though it 
undoubtedly retards digestion. This is of 
no consequence to able-bodied people like 
the present company, but is a reason why 
dyspeptics do well never to drink it with 
a heavy meal. To such ‘ meat teas’ are 
necessarily abominations and nightmares. 
No doubt the best time for taking it is in the 
afternoon, as we do. Talking of lemon, also, 
| found a capital way of adding it, when I 
was in lodgings (but then, I suppose, 1t was 
not tea), by rubbing the sugar on the rind of a 


do, 


esca pe 









intil it was saturated before putting 

the tea.” 
This talk about tannin reminds me,” 
said Sarah, ‘‘ that a fortune is still to be 


made out of tea by some enterprising 
Here are three,” said the Laird. 
Do be quiet,” replied Sarah; “ you have 
thing to do with teetotal beverages.”’ 
“ But you will explain to me,” said the 
Minister, insinuatingly. 
Some time ago I came to the conclusion,’ 
continued Sarah rather indiscreetly, “ that 
there was no really satisfactory temperance 


’ 


beverage. 
‘ Hear, hear,” 
ins from the left 
‘And I thought that cold tea properly 
made, still or sparkling, dry or sweet, o1 
flavoured, would form an admirable 
1 healthy drink. I got an aérated water 
firm to take it up, and they made several 
experiments, putting it up in their cham- 
rne bottles, and it would have succeeded 
for one thing; and that is what the 
rofessorhas just been telling us—that, infuse 
it as short a time as we would, it was full 
of tannin, and then the moment we added 
he carbonic acid gas to aérate it, al] this 


from Scotland. Loud 


le mon 


' 


| 
} ) 


precipitated in the form of a dirty 
brown powder that was most unsightly. 
So I failed to realise a large fortune. But it 


be made, for some day a means will be 
d of getting rid of this powder, 


pure sparkling beverage will be every- 
re sold with immense profit.” 
lo the vendor,” said Laird, “ and little 
nefit to the consumer! lalking about 
lampagne bottles,” he continued, “1 was 
rge luncheon party the other day, and 
m vere hand round all sorts of 
there wa beer and stout and 
rorgeous h gold foil. I had 
1 all offe 1 to me, but refused every- 
t rtuousl 
fill the whiske\ ’ said Sarah. 
m rejoined the Laird 
( t it length handed round, and I 
Very m the man next me, 
il acqua ntance who was drinking 
vith great gusto, turned round 
ked at me sorrowfully. 
‘Do you think that’s quite right ?’ 
Lid 
What ? aid | 
He pointed to the claret. 
Well, of course,’ I began, ‘at lunch 
one does not expect an after-dinner wine.’ 


I thought him rather rude to our host. 


THE QUIVER. 


‘I did not mean that,’ he said: y a. 
not know you ever took it.’ fia 
‘IT don’t often,’ 
pre ler whiske y. ~ 
“1 thought so,” said Sarah. 
‘Stop a minute,” said the Laird “ My 
friend gave such a gasp when I said ‘ whiskey’ 
that I felt quite annoyed.” F 
“What on earth is the matter ?’ I said 


‘You are drinking champagne like a fish: 


| I said, in amazement: 
| ent: 





why cannot I take a glass of claret in peace ? 

“*QOh, but,’ said he, ‘ this is temperance | 
champagne.’ 

“* And is all 
hand at the 
perance, too ? 

oF Yes,’ he replied. 

“*«Then I am the only drunkard at the 
table, | suppose,’ l said with resignation, 
‘But—happy thought !—perhaps this is tem- 
perance claret ?’ 

“*]T don’t think they make that yet,’ he 
said, 

‘‘* They will soon,’ I said cheerfully, ‘ and 
then you shall have some.’ 

“ Altogether I did not enjoy that luncheon 
much, and I hope when the man makes the 
aérated tea he won't call it ‘sparkling 
hock.’ ” 

“The subject is now closed,” I said dis 
creetly, feeling I had bored my audience 
sufficiently. “I think it is time I tried this 


this,’ 
stout 


I said, waving my 
and the beer, ‘tem: 


soup.” 

‘Look at these funny little basins,” said 
Miss Gillespie ‘I wonder why they have 
no handles ?” 


“Tf you could only remember,” remarked 


the Laird with severity, “ what the Pro- 
fessor has been saying, you would under- 
stand that soup is not generally taken i 
cups with handles; nor ts tea drunk with 


a tablespoon, as you are doing 


The want of a handle,” I remarked 


secking again to improve the  occasio! 
‘to our afternoon teacups has more In 

than the met fact that happe ned t 
contain ip. It points gen rally to th 
A.D. to which we have now travelled. 
wonder if we know what age we are living 
in?” . : 

1 am li in the age of twenty-five 


said the Doctor, “ and I look it.” 

“Do not be so silly,” said Miss Gillespie, 
severely) os hould so like to know what 
the Professor really means.” 


And her tortoise hells beamed at me. 
Once again I \ launched. 
“What I mean is this,” I observed with 
my most en ng air; “‘ although cups with 


































































les are probably as ancient as bowls 
“hout, the use of the latter at afternoon 
toes not belong to the present year of 


a matter of fact, com- 
are living, and they 


in which, as 
il tively few people 


{Ol a short pe riod. 


They cannot live in it more than 
three hundred and sixty-five days, unless it 


eap vear,’ said the Laird. 
Is it less in leap year?” said Miss 
One more,” he replied. 
“Then why,” she retorted triumphantly, 
there only twenty-nine days in 
February ?””’ 


I continued, “ that we 


I was observing,”’ 
time in our own A.D. 


live lor a short 


suppose a man nowadays can seldom 
e said to be really ‘ up-to-date’ for above 
twenty-five years of his life—say, from 


nty to torty-five and the period is con- 
ally lessening with the increased rapidity 
ur progress. It is not that at forty-five 
man is actually on the shelf; but about 
t age a faint suspicion begins to dawn 
n him that he is not quite keeping pace 
h the tim He infallibly falls more 
nd more behind, until at length he comes to 
It, and, though the years move on, he 
iains on the shelf from the date his pro- 
gress ceased.” 
What is still more pathetic, I think,” 
id the Minister, “‘is to see infants and 
ttle children patiently working their way 
n from the serene calm of eternity into 
bustle and artificial A.D. to which they 

ng lo. that has always been a most 


said the Laird; “a 
‘calm of eternity’ 
el s rare.” 

It I { | wever,”’ | 


be tween 


ry filled th the 
as it 
continued, 
twenty and 
ty-five that live in the current A.D. 
not knov w many of you may have 
a remarkable work by H. G. Wells 
, Machine,’ in which he 
a form of bicycle that can travel 
travel through 
l have, 1 loubt it has struck you as a 
bicyele can travel 
forwards, taking the 
coming or past centuries. 
Wever, for the moment we only con- 

the latter, Wells’s dream becomes a 
er lact In our everyday lives. Any man 
10 Wishes can even now, in our cockney- 
quietly and gradually 
two hundred years by 


space. 


tim 
) in | Ol 
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simply taking the prosaic train in certain 
directions.” 

“Fancy that!” said Miss Gillespie, rap- 
turously. 

“At present the statement wants sub- 
stantiating,” said the Minister. 

“I think I should premise,” I continued, 
“ that it is only in the capitals of Europe and 
America (and in not all of them) that men 
are actually living in the current a.p. If, 
therefore, from London you proceed in a 
train, or, better still, in a motor——” 

“ Or on a bicycle,” said Sarah. 

“Quite so—and travel, say, to a remote 
part of Cornwall or a sequestered upland 
village in Northern England, you may enjoy 
an actual journey through time. When 
you have gone a hundred miles from London 
along the rail, or fifty along the road, you 
will distinctly feel that you are approach- 
ing the early Victorian era. As you pro- 
ceed, carefully avoiding the towns, you will 
reach more primitive times, until at length 
at your journey’s end you may find yourself 
among a people with the habits and cus- 
toms, and even the language, of a hundred 
years ago. But this is nothing to what we 
might accomplish in time travel. If we go 
eastward, there is no exaggeration in saying 
we can travel backwards through the whole 
Christian era.” 

“I suppose,” said the Minister, “ you 
refer to Palestine. I was there last spring, 
and I regret to say I found it much modern- 
ised. Indeed, I had afternoon tea in cups 
with handles at Jerusalem.” 

“Quite so,” I remarked, “‘ but we must, 
of course, in our time travel carefully avoid 
centres of civilisation. You can still find 
shepherds watching their flocks by night, 
‘all seated on the ground,’ and you can 
see fishermen drying their nets at Tiberias 
as in the days of old. But, indeed, our time 
machine can travel farther than this. Abra- 
ham and Sarah may yet be seen in their 
tent near Hebron, and flocks are daily 
watered by the wellside as in the days of 
Rebecca.” 

“T will tell you one thing,” said the 
Doctor; ‘I have noticed in my profession 
that a man——’” 

‘Or a woman,” said the Laird. 

“Bears professionally in his after life 
the date when he left the medical school.”’ 

“What do you mean ?” said Sarah. 

“IT mean that, however much he may 
apparently try to keep abreast of the cur- 
rent year, he invariably practises mainly 
(and especially if he lives in the country) 

















































Dr 


the lines curr 
spital 


How very remar} 
rd to the 


the year that he left 


whispered the 


<able ! 


Minister 


So that,” I said, “ few doctors are up- 

ite ¥ 
Very few, inde replied Dr. Chol- 
‘Now you men 1 it,” said the Laird, 
i ti k it Is very h the same in other 
yfessions Old Idiers are obviously 
ic, and try in vain to master modern 
tics; while if a man gets a billet abroad 
he returns to Piccadilly he finds him- 


r ; 

rh ta®rt l l 

4 ‘i } 

i i 
l Lil l 
ith l iary W 

} 

ite tl I 


ihis 1s 





m Li 


he left it.” 
' proves my point, 


t pre TTLIs¢ that 

beyond our place 
I keep pace \ ith it, o1 
ile the years roll on 
ickwards at any rate 





braham 


ting,”’ said Sarah 
it is quite clear. Tor 
mbe I am sure they 


and look on me, who 
ng rather behind 


; about half-way 


+} 
Lille 


journey fron ndon to Cornwall, 
iccording to your calculations, we should 
ut fifty years behind life in London ; 
it eem to me that our house 

are extrem like town parties, 
composed of pretty much the same 
ypli ind I know girls at our house go 
ert shoots in leather-bound skirts, 
their cigarette ist in their po kets. 
t is not up late, I do not know 
[ really think that we may agree that 
Minister, ‘‘ without further 


said the 


QOuit .”’ | observe 
plained more clea 
lit to was the 
{ 2s countl 
» ti i ho 
I ire 
uuntry houses all ov 


I nalitic ~ 


rty here belong 


ol 


h’s date 1 


ou 


| Miss Gillespie 


os Z | should have 
rly that what I was 


general home life and 
places and did not 
its from Piccadilly and 


found in the larger 


r England. To come 
1 judge that even our 
to somewhat differ- 


Laird, *‘ that Is very 
hat the Minister 
1 myself represent the 
Lord; while I should 


Id00, while the 


about 
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\ hy im I to be relegated to 1869 >” 
said Sarah. 

““1 should think,” Said the Minister 
~ coming from the Laird, it has somet} 
to do with his native land and its favon 
beve rag 

~ os disgraceful drinking customs ip 
Scotland,” said Sar th severely, os represent 
the present era, | think I will remain a 
IS00 

‘You wil,” retorted the Laird, “so Jong 
as you eat grass like the ox, for vegetarianism, 
had its rise then.’ 

“ It is ridiculou 
ting Maud 
rather 


ung 
urite 


thie 


m 


said the Dox tor, “ put: 
into the future. I should 
are much better specimens 
of the present day than you three men.’ 

“ If you really belonged to our time,” said 
the Minister blandly, *‘ we should not feel 
it strange to see such ladies transformed 
into Doctor rf Me dicine and Ba helors of 
Ast." 

“Thank you, Mr. Allen,” said Dr 
Chummy, “for such a charming remark 
At the same time, I think I must put you 
back a few years on account of it; for Lan 
sure there thing strange now In a girl 
learning medicine. If you only knew the 
intense I t of it, and the delight of being 
able to be of real help to others.” 

Her eyes be gan to glisten. 

‘I wish I could tell you of the wonder 
ful cases I see every day. A few weeks ago 
a young butcher came rushing into the sur 
gery, while I was on duty, with his hand 
bound up in his handkerchief. I unwound 
it and found half his thumb gone. I asked 
him whether he would not like to have th 
piece on, and what he had done with it 
He said he had left it in the shop, so I told 
him to run back and fetch it, as the shop 
was by. He found the piece in th 
sawdust, and brought it.” 


1 me 
jucage We 


itere 


clo e 


“Oh! Ugh! Ah! Disgusting!” cried 
the Laird, falling suddenly off his seat on 


to the gravel path and dragging the Minister 
after him, where they both lay ina confused 
he ap. 


The Doctor paused with a look of sur- 
prise. ae 
‘7 don’t mind your going on with it, 
said Miss Gillespie in a tremulous voice, 
‘if it’s not very bad.” 
lease tinue,” said Sarah with eaget 
eyes. 


‘I washed the bit,” the Doctor went oD 
callously, ‘and adjusted it to the stump 
and sewed it and just before I left 
of a visit from the 


On ; 


iome had the pleasure 
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t who « to thank me, and show 
it a perfect cure had been effected.” 
W all pave a on ¢ { re | 

But I could tell you a far better story 

4 hat’’ she ce nued, eagerly observing 
terest she had excited and oblivious of 

the disgust We had a man in our ward 
who had his ribs sawn, and his lung taken 


right at this, and saw 
Minister were away up 
sneaking off with some 
to the house. 


] glanced to m\ 
the Laird and 


the path, quietly 
back 


of the basins 


IWHeEN COMRADES ARE 





















TAKEN. Q17 

As the Doctor continued, and the details 
got more gruesome, Miss Gillespie asked to 
be excused and also retired: 
was finished to an audience of 
and myself sitting it out. 

“ T think,” I observed, when it was con- 
cluded, “ that your future stories had better 
be a little less realistic.” 

“It is quite clear,” re joined the Doctor, 
“that they are too strong for the present 
company. Do you and Sarah mind helping 
me with the rest of these cups ?—for | 
think they are going to make a start.” 


so the story 
two, Sarah 

















WHEN COMRADES ARE TAKEN. 


taken who marched by 


WHEN comrades are 


When fighters ¢ down with their face to the 
‘ 
When fate cuts the thread of the life that we 
ved 
Sa to r to labour they go? 
Wi f © } . ++ 
W ‘ ife goals unattained, 
T} . 
I calling to which we have 
pre 
Our our desires unachieved, 
And ; 
ind €V I t in each unexpre sed 
é nm ne ntinie what sarth hati 
cor 1 what earth natn 
¢ In 
si ¢ be cherished again. 
r r but the reflection of Heaven, 
nds Dut the « es of Heaven's Amen 
in the vi n of God; 
+ eal exult, and His glory proclaim 
- 1 the might of the strong, 
; 
- ‘ in the praise of His name. 


The hope unaccomplished shal] yet be fulfilled, 
The purpose abandoned shall yet be pursued, 
The harmony broken shall yet be attuned, 
When God hath 


renewed. 


recovered, redeemed, and 


who have fought with the baser desires, 
and been true to 


And all 


Have mastered their souls, 
their trust, 

Shall ever rejoice in the gulf which divides 

The heights of their best from the depths of 


their worst 


The eye hath not seen the effulgence of Heaven, 
The ear hath n ird its triumphant refrain, 
Nor yet hath it entered the heart to conceive 
What God hath prepared for the children of men. 


Our comrades have passed—and we journey 


awhile; 
And God, Who hath planted desire in the soul, 
Shall cherish the highest and best in us all, 
And Heaven shall be progress, and Beauty its 


goal. 
T. M. Davipso» 






























Forbidding 


the Banns. 


A Complete Story. 
By CLIFFORD MILLS. 


\V HEN young Farmer Jim took off his waist- 
coat that night something slipped from 
t pocket and fell to the bedroom floor It 


the ring Rose Mary had returned to him 
hat evening 
Let it bide,’ 


to reg et that Rose Mary no more was his. 


cried Farmer Jim, too angry 





Hie sat down on the edge of the bed and looked 
he ring, which, striking against the wain- 

rt had rolled back to his feet, and lay in 

t candle light blinking the word ‘‘ Mizpah ”’ 


said Farmer Jim, regarding it 
quarrel with a chap the 


maid 
‘ that pi ks 
before banns is read out, is no maid for 


a = 


4 man to sorrow about 
hen he remembered Rose Mary’s winsome 

; and the pretty turn of her neck, and her 

voice and her lovableness, and his heart 

1 above his angel! 

[’ll not give her up to see some other chap 
her before my eyes,” he said; “no, not 
were twice as onreasonable like.”’ 

\nd he sprang to his feet with a mind to go 

1 to Rosse Marvyv’s cottage and throw a 
at her window and bid her come out and 


ke up the quarrel there nd then 

He stooped to pick up the ring, but drew 
for a doubt had come to his mind. What 

I Mary took no notice of his stone-th ow 


rse, suppose behind the window cur 
nd laughed at the figure 
Girls 


Farmer Jim’s face 


watched him a 
ighing for her in the moonlight 
mighty queer fish 
ned suddenly, and he left the ring on the 


For,’’ said he, though ‘tis true she be 
vexed with me for the 
rbrain Nance, yet it I 

be expecting, this quarrel will not be tl 


kissing of that 


sing small now, as 


must show himself 
ter Or be counted 1! l by a woman 
and thought, till 


ud buzzed, how best to maintain hi 


Farmer Jim sat dow: 


ty and not lose I Mar 
ror 1d he 1 love ri 1] 
n’t likely ( t wha I uid 
me up they ban to 
4 soon ’ ddenly came the 
not ‘ to help For 
yn \ Id h that a man ild be 
y! that ! ! And Farmet1 


Pat I | riy 


next morning 


the banns, if only for a week—just to tea 


Rose Mary he was not to be trifled with, Tha 


done, he could with satety make uy 
with her 


“‘ T bain’t such a fool, after all,” cried Farme 


Jim, and he laughed as he stooped and pick 


up the ring, and ten minutes after that he wa 


sound asleep 

Rose Mary meanwhile was crying in 
darkness of her room. because young Fart 
Jim had not come, as sh had felt sure | 
would, to beg her forgiveness 

‘‘ Where be his heart ?’”’ 
Mary ‘““And they banns to be read 


morrow. ‘Tisn’t likely I can go now to he 


them, without his ring on my finger—'’twould 


be too foolish like.’’ 


rhen she looked out again into the moonlit 


“For sure ‘tis he to speak first 


‘seeing the fault is his; 


i 
> «a 


garden 


she said, 


1d W 


’ 


can blame if I was a bit vexed with ’e—f 

what sort of husband will he make by-and-l 

if I am so soft as to wink at such carryings 
2» 


now 


But there was no sign of Farmer Jim 


‘“What if he should think I meant what ! 


said,’’ thought Rose Mary, aghast, “ and tl 
banns to be 


with shame if t’other girls get to know.” 


wrung her hands ‘* What would Parson think 


of it all? Parson—why, to be sure—why 1! 


see Parson in the morning and tell him t 


trouble, and get him to put off reading banns ? 





Parson wouldn’t hold with they 


no, not Parson 


‘For sure,” said Rose Mary, “ ’tis all al 
of his flirtatious ways the trouble has « 
about—if | mine, why make t’other ¢ 
think he’s not 

Chis sounded such wisdom that her |! 
lightened ‘“’Tisn’t surprising as t’other § 
want him he told herself, ‘‘ seeing he’s t 
handsomest and most agreeablest young teu 
living; but I’ve no mind t oblige t 

rls—-that where ‘tis—as J will 
for | lf And she cried herseil to § 
for love of hin 

Jim awol V1 the lar] On a chair by 


bedside were |! Sunday < the and a! 
flowered waist it he |! bought to 
when banr ve 1 1 Hi d at it as 
remembe1 t 


and get him to put off readin 


) the quarrel 





sobbed poor Ros 


called to-morrow I'll half d 






















































































FORBIDDING THE BANNS. 919 


May as well wear ‘un,”’ he said; “‘there’s ing for them. ’Twas the softest moss and the 
: iin that.” And he put it on. Then — sweetest nuts and berries big as damsons, to 





; up Rose Mary’s ring which lay on the say nothing of brambles the sun had kissed 
und put it into his pos ket. ‘And there’s into uncommon sweetness, that grew in their 


iin that either—not after I’ve seen seasons in Paradise Lane. 











‘he said with a grin. He looked into Now Parson was too poor to keep a trap, so 
ror She’d be a fool to give me up,’”’ the grass had grown over the wheel tracks, and 
id: but she bain’t a fool—God bless lots of small hedge folk rejoiced at the fact. 
‘* One old snail in particular, who had lived in 
on Out in the garde n the apple-trees were in full late Parson’s time, told a_ breathless story. 
A blossom, and the thrushes sang on the boughs, She had been walking in wheel rut one evening 
Farn ailing and answering each other in sweetest when Parson’s trap had been heard at end of 
ly 
h —_—_ 
II Ps 
Far . . 
rR 














Jim,’ she said faintly, ‘’tisn’t as if you'd aught against me’”—p. 920. 


ly Farmer Jim stepped out into lane, and had had to crawl three inches in 
as many minutes, and had never been the 
hey 1 ing fit to burst,’”’ he said, and same snail since. Times were more peaceful 
was not human-like to feel now, said the hedge tolk; one might bring 
dding-banns when all up a family without danger of sudden anni- 
ourting hilation, since grass covered the wheel tracks 
his feet lagged a moment; in Paradise Lane 

tose Mary's cottage peeped Young Farmer Jim walked on through the 
gladsome sunshine with the laggard step of 
le aid Farmer Jim, setting the heavy-hearted, for his scheme, though ap- 
nt on his way proved of him, risked the loss of Rose Mary. 
rson’s house was called Para- And the more he inquired of himself, the dearer 

ul erew there without toil- he owned she was to him. 





THE 


Yet better I I maid’s puppet,” 
1 ivaLle 

just as he turned a corner of the lane 
r’arso! i u ight, he saw some- 
t ito I mouth 

IX Mary he I in her best lila 
ind the in | with ribbons to match 
ibly alongs front of him Young 

Jin 1aded his eyes and looked agai: 

] said he t f I do so love the 

it mi be fan« 

t 1t Was not fal : for Rose Mary had 
i tep al the bird song and turned 
eing him tood between two mund 

I ind trembling under the May blos 


“come to 
Heart that 


told herself 


all—the Dear 


For tis Jim,’ she 


my pardon after 


i 'Tis lucky I were no sooner up this 

ning, or I might have made a fool of my 

with Parson about they banns 

he poor maid can’t sleep for sorrow,” said 
Farmer Jim but they banns must 

to yped for all that and he went on to 


her up Paradise Lane 
I must make it easy for him, seeing he’s so 
terful like,’’ said tender Rose Mary, and 


the fern m« 


it down on a bank wher 


d the primroses a waited for his pas 
th | art in a tremble 
Ma was known to be pretty; but in 
hiac gown an the hat with its mbb 


rounded chin, hei 


< thie 


with shyne and her ey 
that shone at tl 
pulling the May bk 
Farmer Jim didn’t look 
he felt it wasn’t fair to his resoluti 


Mary tremu 


f 1 Par r Jim, keeping 
} ‘ 
f iday,””’ Re Mary 
ks now sh 1 
‘ Lid | t 
id 
I lace wl ee h iw now 
b mistaker lover was 1 uy 
e | I ere her pride 1 
ne Ip r iittic I id 
I 
{ r 1 \ 
t i I told 
Par | doggedly an 
é to repe made it pl 











































QUIVER. 


} } ‘ } ”" 
what ( i. 2 her heart feeling like +, 
breal 1 ta t youd aught against me 

Jim stopped with a laugh that scared ay 

I at a awa 

a listen I ] 

or 4 ‘ 

\¢ ne : tis totl 


way about 
seems, tl l vhat I’ve done I’d than} 


to tell m« 


Rose Mary could thi of nothing better 
so shi Cc} ted er ob n that It was his 
flirtatious way vith the girls 

For if are mine why make t’other girls 


think: wou ‘Tis sense, Jim,” she said 
pl ading! | 

“Te no e at all,” cried Jim, with scom 
““There’s not a maid nor a man either in ¢h 


village as can say honest I've not been true t 


you. As for the kissing—well, ‘twas onl 
Nance—all chaps kiss Nance—so she don’t 
count 

Rose Mary sat down again prude on the 


instant. 


a“ ; ’ 


Tisn’t no good 
primly; ‘‘if Nance 
should be for 

t’other chaps good exampk 


reason, for sure,’ 


do 


holding 


she said 


make herself chear 
back and setting 


but then, maybe 


you 
would be too muc! 
her irls 

I didn’t 


that 


king of you,” she 
said, tossing 

Jim frowned 
* 


. said Re 


come here to bandy 
vords said 
“No 


through her eyelashes 


se Mary pertly, looking at him 
“Maybe you come t 
mect vance 
Nance !’’ cried ! 
Not likely I've had enough of 


hat’s what |! 


in a rage 
maids ] 
come here to stop they banns 


come for 


Rose Mary ga ped Phi was worse, la 
worse, t she had ever imagined 
>top ey | é mered. “ But 
was I that comed 1 d I iT 
‘Oh! you did ?’ ried Jim, the madder 
because his id is thus robbed of originalit 
‘Then I'll \ 1 tin ul ib] And 
rode forward and unlatched Parson’s gat 
I | e way \ Jim whet 
looked like t Kose Mary knew 
she flutter t ul in her wimsomeness 
Jur | ( e let m¢ -t’other 


is dot 5 it 


girls will 


Young Far r Jim stopped. “ They'll laus 


They will 
tered, and her lips shook 
stepped aside, and leit 


to het 


t pat It inciation Open to he 
Oh ! Kkose Mary, seeing nothing now 

but to tread it Oh. my dear soul!” And 

he went forward to Parson door with I 


1 f 


hand to her he { da fa of despai Het 














tea 











like + rmination < courage assisted her so far 
tr in t ( bell, then her heart got 
\ notter of r pride, and she turned and 
} | r, who was striding forward 
X rd 1 vn Paradise Lane 
K lim !’’ she « d pleadingly, and he turned 
‘waited RR Mary stood before him, 
be shit d il and laughing and shy, 
s many deat | things all blended together 
r own sell 
T Well ? " trving not to notice these 
Rose Mary gave a little, breathless laugh. 
Scorn I couldn’t,” she gasped, hanging her head. 
mt lim hardened his heart 
ru Then there’s nought for it but I go my- 
On; self.” he said, turning 
dor But Rose Mary stood in his path and the 
tears were floodi her eyes 
n tl Jim,” she faltered, ‘‘ need they banns be 
put off ?” 
. What’s to prevent they being put off ?” 
asked masterful Jim, frowning. 
= Rose Mary’s head drooped lower. 
aye Mavbe.”’ sh« iid softly, ‘‘ you might see 


ur ways to n ke up quarrel with me—Jim 


<dear heart 





seeing I love you so 
- She did not twice. Jim’s arms were so 
: hungry for het And it was really too bad of 
them, though perhaps in the circumstance 
xcusable, they never gave a thought to 
son’s Help, whom the bell had aroused, 
at 1 who was now. scrambling into her 
s, grumt the while at the untimely 
And I'd like to give whoever ‘tis a piece 
my mind imbled Parson’s Help, who 
vas elderly d rheumatical, ‘‘ only Parson 
hearing,’’ and she _ peered 
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vainly through the window for sight of the 
offender. 

3ut Rose Mary was 
Lane by then 


she had ever rung 


halfway down Paradise 
and, happy maid, had forgotten 
Parson’s bell. 
around her waist 
Her hat with its lilac ribbons hung 
over her arm, and her curly head nestled against 
Farmer Jim’s shouldet 

And May! How the birds sang—a 
love symphony composed by Cupid himself, 
performed by an unseen orchestra, whose every 
string was in tune, with here a trill and there a 
melody, and then a catch, and now a full 
chorus, calling and echoing from tree to bush 
and bush to tree across the path of the lovers. 

‘‘ Just hark to the birds, they sweets,”’ 
happy Rose Mary. 
wonder ? ”’ 

Her lover turned 


Her lover's 


arm was and she wore her 


Tring again. 


sweet 


said 
“What ’tis they say, I 


and kissed the questioning 


lips. 
“TI love you,”’ he said. ‘‘ That’s what they 
say: ‘love you.’”’ And on they went down 


Lane 

They were almost at the end of it when 
Parson’s Help at last opened the door and 
looked out into the gladsome green of the 
bowery garden. Not a soul was astir. Par- 
son’s Help rubbed her eyes, and looked that 
way and this. 

‘I must be mazed for svre,”’ said. 
‘“Seems ’tain’t nobody after all.”” She went 
out on the garden path and the sounds of the 
blithe May morning fell on her ears. 

*‘ Bother they thrushes,”’ cried Parson’s Help 
angrily, as she shut the door. ‘‘ They ought 
to have their necks wrung.” 

Which only shows how differently people may 
think of the same thing. 


Paradise 


she 
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J am 
E Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.— Yours truly, 
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A Horn of Salvation. 


REV. A. AVERELL RAMSEY. 


Bible many beautiful names are given 


sus Christ He is ‘‘ Bright and Morning 


, 


‘Son of Righteousness,” ‘‘ True Vine,”’ 


d 


ife 


ve 


me 


1 


Shepherd,’’ ‘“ Lamb of God,” “‘ Bread 
Here is another of His titles, not so 


1% 


y mentioned, full of beauty and sug 


- 


‘A Horn of Salvation for us 


R.V.) 
rybody knows what a horn is. The 


the ox, the stag, the ram, have horns 
ing on their heads The reindeer’s antlers 
out gracefully from the animal's fore- 
ind are quite an ornament But, for the 
al tl horns of beasts are weapons 
attack or defen Bending their heads 
butt with their horns They push, 
tear, toss any less powerful creature 
they assail \ flock of wild buffaloes, 
] charging in an Indian or African 
is a terror to all other animals and to 

t daring D an 
me picture books of natural history, 
1 old British « there are figures of 
int n repre I ng a horse-like beast 
ingle hort I unicorn is supposed 
i kind of wild ox, or rhinoceros Aristotle 
the wild a ; and in the writings 


Latin authors, as well as in the 


mbol of y and greatne 
of Jose His horns are hke 
unicorn with them he hall 
le toge to the ends of thi 


We really must make a special effort to complete the Fund we 
raising for the Children’s Hospital wn Great Ormond Strect. Many of you can 


MR. ANON, 


sings of the Redeemer of Israel, “ Throug! 
Thee will we push down our enemies ”’ (Psalr 
xliv. 5 

What a powerful horn is our Lord Jesus 
Christ ! The Captain of our salvation, He ha 


wounded ‘“‘the great dragon .. . called th 
Devil and Satan, the deceiver of the wl 
world ”’ (Rev. xii. 9, R.} rriumphing over 


this daring adversary, by His resurrection fror 
the dead, the conquering Saviour will insu 
my triumph also. If I humbly trust and 
loyally follow Him, Jesus will make an end 
my sins, rid me of all my fears, and clear th 
field of every foe, for He is ‘‘ mighty to save.” 
Is not this worth thinking about? It m- 





timately concerns every one of us. Dea 
Stanley told of Dr. Arnold of Rugby that 
used to make each of his boys say, “Christ 
died for m instead of the more general 
phrase, ‘‘ Christ died for us.’’ And it Is j 





as boys and girls, with a believing heart, per 


sonally appropriate the Saviour each cla! 
ing Him a the Son of God, who loved ? 
and gave Himself up for me,” that the batt 
against evil 1 uccessfully fought and the i 
of daily victory begin 

A horn was an emblem of triumph a 
nobility In Abyssinia great rulers and | 
generals, when marc! to war, lifted uy 
silver horn as a standard o pledging t 
troops beforehand to valoul and vict 
Conquerors, i turning from battle, fast 
tec] horns t t I ld is tokens 
honours the id f t 

In some east ‘ ntri rv lady ol 
tinction weal hor 1 head-dress It! 


be 
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I in En 
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All the horns 


Om *: I T the 
exalted ’’ (Psalm Ixxv 


It is not for 


any 


\ are, to be 


‘ dt our mot! 
knowledge, our power « 
vel temptation ( 

excellent conduct 
a lly estat all 


glorying must be 


we owe it all to the 
not 


horns 


oO 


val 


gy tl I + 

Mi very ( 

u] praises to th 
t! folly of 

I the wi 
rie ip yi I 


tent evil-doer 
wih ked also will I 


tl righteous shal 


frail, erring crea 


or to boast of 


elf-control, our victory 


good character 


ve ave In posse ssion 


it heart could desir 


Redeemer of our life 


in ourselves, but in 


alone through Whose grace and strength 


are what we 


are 


i 
in 

is exalted 

‘ sha 

All ‘ b] 
h tab 
we 

a > 

1eare b 


o, like Hannah 


Glory 


whe 


ll more 


and have what we have, 


for t virtue of H 
people, all their triumph 


them moving in 


n her full heart rejou 
nour of being Samuel’s mothe: 
eason of exultati 


ti Lord 


vejuge and secur 
altar of bun 


1 it four corne! 


red with brass. W 
d the blood of the 


finger ¢ 
} 


doers mn 


. 
birth, our stati 


understand what 
e remember tha 


d altar becan 










































1 disobediencs . 
lisobed involves peril and fatal 


] ‘ lata] 
penaity lhe wages of sin is death.” TI _ () 


but one way of escape 
r of escape Our place of refuge Chr 
is the Cross of Christ Our altar is Ca] 
Che He put san nc 
! re i¢ ) away sin b the t 
the sacrifics 
Hieneotl w offers His own 
| i WN bosom as 
an asylum to every penitent. “ How shall y , 
scape, 1 we neglect so great salvation > . 
} m } ( 7 in 
, La rod, t Saviour of all mer 
let each of 1 and say 
( r hav i 2, 
Ha Ss ess soul o "a 


Thou art ‘‘my Shield and the Horn of pr 
salvation 

Nor should we forget that a horn js th 
emblem of plent Ceres, the fabled goddess 
of corn, is pictured with a ram’s horn in her 
left hand filled with fruit and flowers whi 
she pours on the eart! The true comucopia 
is in the hands of Jesus. “ With Him ; \ 
plenteous redemption.”’ ‘‘ He will abundanth 
pardon.’’” ‘‘ Though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be as white as snow ’; for He is 

able to save t the uttermost.” An Trish- 
speaking mussionary told me that in his New 
Testament this word “ uttermost ’’ is rendered 

more than enough.’ You cannot miss th 
meaning of this simple, beautiful phras 
Jesus Christ 1s “‘ able to save more than enough 


Enough for all, enough for each, 
Enoug! for everm 


&- ff 








WHAT THE LEAVES SAID. 


I WON’! teal Alice’s sticks of candy. 
1 won't call Robert a Jack-a-dandy. 
won't squeak pencil on my slate. 


on't lie in bed ever day and be late 


I tu 
I won't ma 1 at Timothy Mack 
I : 









































NANSEN’S CARRIER PIGEON. 


fata NE day a carrier pigeon tapped at the 
T ( ) window f Mrs Nansen’s hom at 
refuge ‘stiania It ly the window was opened 
4] famous Arctic explorer in 
7 1 a little messenger 
er wrrier n had been away from 
‘osfie mg months, but had 
forgott { wav home It brought 
I f Nansen, stating that all was 
well witl expedition in the polar 

| 
{ my | I 








AUGUST 2nd. DAVID ANOINTED KING 
at \T BETHLEHEM. 


I—I3 





3 ‘Ts To I ; 1) God's command to the 
et 2) God’s method of judging—by the 
God's choice—a humble shepherd lad 

Q \UL had is own way, neglecting God 
N ind a vas to sit on the throne 
Saul, preferring their own 

k ind havi it last to pay the penalty of their 
bedien t there are also others who 
perience of those around them 

follow Light path \ young doctor 





is early practice 
r that when by a 
slight modification of honour and prin 
might have isily made a rapid posi 

ut did not ‘** You see. sir 

ild not d : I had to live with myself.”’ 


Judged by the Heart 


Samuel been left to himself to find a 
sor t 1, he would probably have 
da f commanding appearance and 
statu But God's method of judging 
different i Oks at the heart That is the 
rie } men to-day If the heart ts 

the lif be right also \ fourteen 

i missionary school, while on 

friends, went into the village 
re f 1 a feeble 

» idol, and praying 

rl I sticks The boy’s heart 


yuched by the sight, and tears rolled down 


oun 


t he went ip to th old 


id Would you mind a boy speak- 
to yo Iam young; you are very old.” 
old 1 1 s not offended, ind Liter some 
lad told him the story of God’s 


rh la rt was melted as he lis- 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


Nansen had fastened a message to the bird, 
and turned it loose Che frail courier darted 
out into the blizzardly air, flew like an arrow 
over perhaps a thousand miles of frozen waste, 
and then over another thousand miles of ocean 
and plains and forests, to enter the window of 
its mistress, and deliver the message which 
she had been awaiting 

We boast of human pluck, sagacity, and 
endurance ; but this carrier pigeon, after an 
absence of thirty months, a complished a feat 
so wonderful that we can only give ourselves 
up to amazement and admiration. 


ah Sunday School Pages. 
POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


tened. ‘“ Boy,” he said, ‘“‘I am over sixty 
years of age, and I have never heard such words 
before.’’ He took the lad home with him, so 
that his wife might hear the wonderful story 
And these two people were led to the Saviour 
before they ever saw or heard of a missionary. 


AUGUST %h. DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
1 Sam. xvii. and xviti. I—5. 

Points TO Empnuasise, (1) The arrogant champion 
(2) A terrified king and army. (3) The fearless 
youth, (4) Victory and its reward. 

Ir is a pitiable picture that is presented in the 

early part of the lesson. King and people alike 

seem to have been paralysed at the sight of 
the champion of the Philistines and to have 


left God out of account altogether. This fear 
could not have existed if there had been a close 
fellowship with God A poor woman, accom- 


panied by some neighbours, once came to 
Mr. Spurgeon’s vestry in deep distress. Her 
husband |! fled the country, and the story 
which she poured into the ears of the famous 
minister was a very sad one “There is 
nothing we can do,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “ but 
kneel down and cry to the Lord for the imme- 
diate conversion of your husband.’’ Some 
months afterwards the woman brought her 
husband to Mr. Spurgeon. He was now a 
converted man. On making inquiry and com 
paring notes, it was found that the very day on 
which Mr. Spurgeon had prayed for the man’s 
conversion, he, being at that time on board 
ship far away on the sea stumbled most un- 
expectedly on a stray copy of one of the distin- 
guished preacher’s sermons The truth went 
to his heart, and at once he repented and sought 
the Lord 

Obedience must always accompany faith. 
David had faith in God’s power to deliver him 


ad 






ds of t int, but he knew that 

t cde hi ov t fo stand idly by 
lave been t mistrust God The « ke 

1 Welsh pr ( l 1as Evans, was 
discussing tl potato question with his 


wife, and 1 t seemed a playful, but 
1 characteristic, manner, he said to her 
( ine, you never mind the potatoes ; put 
rust in Provide d all will be well 
| ll you what ll do, Christmas,”’ replied 
He ¢ you go and sit down on the top of 
\Mloel-y-Gest, waiting for Providence, and I'll go 
the potatoes ; a 1 we shall sec to 
h of us Providence ll come first God 
His part, and He expects us to do ours. 


th SAUL TRIES TO KILL 


DAVID. 


AUGUST Ii 


I Sam, x 6—10, 
E-MPHASISI The angry and jealous 
Saul’s attempts at murder 3) The 
ht David 
grieved the Spirit of God, with the 


at the Spirit left him, and an evil spirit 


His place When Christian saw a man in 
iron cage, he asked Hiow camest thou in 
condition ?”’ ‘I left off to watch and be 
said the man I jaid the reins upon 
ck of my lusts I sinned against the 
I t of the world, and the goodness of God 
I grieved the Spirit, and He is gone 
I tempted the devil id he is come to me 
I provoked God to anger, and He left 
I have so hardened my heart that I 
repent These words, with equal 
ight have been poken by Saul LOl 
l nce to God Holy Spirit can have 
I ! lt Prifli ith truth means in- 
if not immediat disaste! 
The Secret of Serenity. 
en in dar f is life from the 
1, David 1 alm and s« ne 
1 t i Im) (ys \W ( the iD net 
l N re) Lhreatenu to 
I the eat « it ent 
land member {f tl 
i er ill disturbed 1 
e Gallit | calimne ul | 
1 I \ Lust Had it 
it his f f ind loyal had 
would mr 
} 14 Svs r j 
| f,.14 ] i ) ; t} 
1 ’ ’ 
| i ti D> } 
I ked the Pp ‘ 
le fi qui when all ot I 
by fea I Prince dre 
IDI | ni d handed t« 
I ) b was abo t 
fell to tl d opened thre 
| ilm \ 1 ce i! it 
Lid the | I \W ld that 


THe Quiver. 
























































AUGUST 23rd 


DAVID AND JONATHAN, 


1 Sam, xx, 





PoINTs Ti E MPHASISE, 1) The test of friendshin 
(2) Jonathan’s request and David's promise 2 


The faithful friends parted ‘| 
THE love-story of David and Jonathan jis one 
of the most be autiful in the whole sible ‘es 
and the follower 
Master drawr 
bonds some years a 
the well-known Wesk va 


Bergen in 


influence 
for the one 


has alway 
of Christ 
together 
when My 
evangelist 


a uniting 
in love 
by 
Josiah Nix 


Was al 


are 


strong 


( harge of one 
the Polytechnic yachting cruises, the late Kine 
Oscar of Sweden was just on the point of leaving 
Bergen for Stockholm At Mr. Nix’s suggestior 

the Polytec¢ hinkK party reserved their cheers | 
until the plaudits of the Norwegians had died 











away, and then gave vent toa rousing Britis} ” 
cheer. The King stopped opposite to him and 2 
said to Mr. Nix You are English.” When su 
Mr. Nix had said they were, the King inquired we 


like 


said 


“Do you 
Majesty : 


my country ?” 
the evangelist 
country and your people.” 
the King Mr. Nix 
expression of thanks for 


“No, your 
“we love your Li 
lhe answer pleased 
to add a 
King Oscar’s message cI 





and ventured 
to the Young Men's Christian Association cele- 
bration in for the Christ-like 
Oucen of Sweden. “ Ar 

said the King quickly. “ Yes 
the least of all the dis iples 
replied Phen 
“your Majesty ’ 


London, and 


message sent by the 





you a discipk 
your Majesty 
Mr. Nix 
to me as 


‘We 


please don’t refer 
’ said the King 


Jesus 23 


again 


are all one in Christ 





AUGUST 30th, DAVID SPARES SAUL. 
I Sam. x2 
Points To Em ' (1) The continued enmit 
of Saul David's return of good for evi 
(3) Saul's blessing and prophecy 
Fi I a short Lime Liter Da d Spal d | 
King’s life, Saul saw himself 1 is true colours 


With most peopk 


After the terrible Lroqui re fy 
Chicago a lad who was 1 street 
noticed a yo irl pal ited SI 
opposite to he it she ventured to engag 
in convel Witl i emotion, t 
had i that r ne Vv ) © 
caped unl t the ful ster at t 
theatre W hie < ul ni i Ider la 
aid ‘eA ly you ou el thankful 
Yi replied e weep sirl, “I know ! 
ought to be thankful; but I didn't save 
, ne!” Hopi to comfort her, the lady 
thing! 1d Ve dl : but you wer 
perfectly exe ble in acti for yourself under 
a hou Cc ¢ tement Instead of taking 
comfort from the words, the trembling git 
onl bowed her head and sobbed aloud * Yes ; 
but I didn’t ev try to help anyone rr David 
could not reproach himself thus though Saul 
could | I mer saved where he might 


have 


slain, but he chose the better part. 










































Our Competition. 


By THE EDITOR. 
lloy First Prize: A “Monarch” Gramophone. 
. Ten Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each. 
Ten Prizes of *“*Onoto” Fountain Pens. 
eK Ten Prizes of Five Shillings each. 
le 
Best HOPE that many hundreds of ourreaders of the scene on some landscape, if you think 
Cheer ire busv at work in connection with our _ it will add to the interest. 
a di new competition, which was announced in A competitor may send in as many albums 
“g : the May issue and has been mentioned each as he or she likes, my chief point being to 
Wh successive month Time is getting on, and obtain as large a number of albums for the 
| ure within a few weeks of the competition hospitals as possible. It is, however, abso- 
sing, so the Members of the League of lutely essential, if you wish to take part in 
your Loving Hearts must bestir themselves and this competition, that you should become a 
leased all they can to interest others in this member of the League of Loving Hearts. 
id mpetition. The albums already received If you are already a member no fresh pay- 
SSag show that we have many talented members’ ment is necessary, but, if not, you must join 
. the League, and I hope that the net result immediately by filling in the coupon among 
+ the competition will be a very large supply our advertisement pages, and sending it, 
Ves f albums for the benefit of the hospitals with a subscription of not less than One 
lk ll over the country. Shilling, to The Editor, THE Qviver, La 
refer Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. In this way 
ci Points to Remember you will be not only able to enter into the 
\s some readers may not have heard of competition, but you will be contributing 
npetition | am giving full details of a direct sum to the benefit of our ten Societies 
7 more, and trust that no one will be which the League of Loving Hearts helps. 
ba mpeting by the thought 
. is t The competition is to No Limit as to Age, etc. 
. suppl table for use in hospitals. There is no restriction as to the age of a 
udu may) ntain cither old or new competitor or as to where the competitor 
pe r Christmas cards, and resides. I hope many readers of THI QUIVER 
im should not exceed who reside in foreign countries will partici- 
th and fourteen inches pate in the competition and thus add to 
idt lt t matter in the least the variety of the albums. 
he e passed through the There is no limit as to the cost of the 
I | the albums cards or albums, although, of course, the 
i the 1 uity judges will take into consideration the results 
tained. That is to say, attained at small expenditure as_ being 
1s! irrangement of the rds specially commendable. 
iginality you will standa 
inning one of the prizes. Latest Date for Sending. 
L be ember that the albums All albums for this competition must 
r sl pl nd, therefore, subjects be sent to The Editor, THE QuvIveER, La 
fully selected as likely to Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., by September 
! t invalids. 30th, 1908. 
; to be overwhelmed by a ; 
vcorN soit would be advisable Where the Albums will go. 
itendin mpetitors to read carefully The albums, as soon as the judges have 
rules, which cover all the necessary points. come to their decision, will be despatched 


YOu may decorate 
li you like, Or \ 
respecting th 


the pages of the albums 
ju may write on them details 
ards—such as a description 


to the chief hospitals in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cardiff, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Bristol, and the leading 











a h of the ! n 
ranl| h of the wearer 
I n in England, du e! nof H v \ 
O1 ng fre thei 
f } de ig] tatir 
n from very early 
t { v n A ul prai 3 to the God 
f | ol he mad allusion to the folly of such 
Vall rious I to the wicked 
not up t ift not up y hor 
( ; and f the jud; nt of 
God on proud impenitent evil-doers thu: 


All the horns of the wi ked also will I ut 
off ; but the 


exalted ’’ (Psalm Ixxv. 4, 5, I 


horns of the righteous shall be 
It is not for any of us, frail, erring creatures 
birth, our station 


to boast of our 


are, to be vain of 
( I di s our money ; ( 


knowledge, our power of self control, our victory 


over temptation, 01 good character, our 
excellent conduct If we have in possession 
a goodly estat all that heart could desire 

we owe it all to the Redeemer of our life Our 
glorying must be, not in ourselves but in Him 


alone through Whose grace and strength we 


are what we are, and have what we have 


( ry to the Lord of Glory, tort virtue of H ace 





ace of all Thy people, a!l their triur 





. Redeemer, in them, moving in Thy 
So. like Hannah, when her full heart rejoiced 
over the great honour of being Samuel’s mother, 


season of exultati 


Ww may ing in every 
line | l xalted wn t/ Lord.” 
Perhaps we shall more fully understand what 
O n of salvatio! i f we remember that 
was an emblem of re/uge and securit 
In the Jewish tabernacle the altar of burnt 
flering had at ca oi it four corner! a 


red with brass When 
d the blood of the lain 
finger on thi 


yf shittim wood « 


and the bl l-st ned altar became 


f ee whither wrong-doers might 





















































ae San ee ny 

1 disobedience involves peril and fat 
penalty wages of sin is death.” Ther 
is but one way of es« ape. Our place of ref 


is the Cross of Christ. Our altar js Cals im 
There He put away sin by the Sacrifice oj 
’ His own bosom xx 
an asylum to every penitent. “ How Shall we 


escayK il we neglect so great salvatic ae 


Saviour of all mer 


Thou art ‘“‘my Shield and the Horn of m 


salvation 

Nor should we forget that a horn is th 
emblem of pleni the fabled goddess 
is pictured with a ram’s horn in her 
left hand filled with fruit and flowers whicl 
she pours on the earth. The true cornucopia 
is in the hands of “With Him 
plenteous redemption.’’ ‘‘ He will abundanth 


pardon.” “ TI 


( cTes 
of corn 


Jesus 


ough your sins be as scarlet 
"; for He is 
An Irish- 
speaking mussionary told me that in his New 
lestament 


they shall be as white as snow 


able to save to the uttermost.” 


’ is rendered 
‘‘more than enough.” You cannot miss the 


this word ‘ uttermost 


meaning of this simple, beautiful phras 


Jesus Christ is ‘‘ able to save more than enough 


enough for each, 
Enough for evermore 


knough for all 


a Co 


WHAT THE LEAVES SAID. 


WON'] teal Alice's slicks of} candy. 
I 1 won't call Robert a Jack-a-dandy. 
I won't squeak 4 pencil on my Slate. 
I won't he wv a evy day and be late. 
I won't ma 1 at Timothy Mack 
I wo ma un i Z anyone's back 











NANSEN’S CARRIER PIGEON. 


\NE day a carrier pigeon tapped at the 
The- ( } window f Mrs Nansen’s home at 
f re stiania. Instantly the window was opened, 
“a a the famous Arctic explorer in 
. m l a little messenger 

e ‘ } 5; and ur 
n had been away from 
a long months, but had 
f ‘ home. It brought 
al f N tating that all was 
| well witl expedition in the polar 








: SH 
odde 
in 
W 
; AUGUST 2nd DAVID ANOINTED KING 
dant \T BETHLEHEM. 
Hi 1 Sam. 2 I—Z3. 
Irish ‘TS TO EMPHA i 1) God's command to the 
3 phet 2) God's method of judging—by the 
on, art G »ice—a humble shepherd lad 
- ‘AUL had wn way, neglecting God 
. ) la is to sit on the throne 
; ire many li Saul, preferring their own 
Mg L hav t to pay the penalty of thei 
I ere are also others who 
eri of those around them 
follow tra path \ young doctor 
| ea t lays of his early practice 
4 icbra 1 pi iche1 that when by a 
slight 1 lification of honour and prin 
he mi ive casily made a rapid posi 
hi f, but did not ‘You see, sit 
1 not d ; I had to live with myself.” 
Wa 
Judged by the Heart 
Samuel been left to himself to find a 
sor t he would probably have 
lat f commanding appearance and 
statu But God's method of judging 
» | sat ti hear Phat is the 
th day If the heart is 
ti b ri t also \ fourteen 
1t ml 1O ry school while yn 
t f ls, went into the village 
nd there found a feeble 
ym idol to idol, and praying 
ticks The boy’s heart 
hed b ht, and tears rolled down 
k \t last, he went up to the old 
| Would you mind a boy speak- 
to you ? | am young; you are very old.” 
ld ma ; not offended, and after some 
rsatio id told him the story of God's 


! } 
melted as he 


irt Was lis- 
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IOL PAGES. 

Nansen had fastened a m to the bird, 
and turned it Che frail courier darted 
out into the blizzardly air, flew like an arrow 
over perhaps a thousand miles of frozen waste, 
and then over another thousand miles of ocean 
and plains and forests, to enter the window of 


ssSsagke 


low se 


its mistress, and deliver the message which 
she had been awaiting 

We boast of human pluck, sagacity, and 
endurance ; but this carrier pigeon, after an 


absence of thirty months, a complished a feat 
so wonderful that we can only give ourselves 
up to amazement and admiration. 


Sunday School Pages. 
non POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


tened. ‘“ Boy,” he said, “I am over sixty 
years of age, and I have never heard such words 
before.’’ He took the lad home with him, so 


that his wife might hear the wonderful story 
\nd these two people were led to the Saviour 
before they ever saw or heard of a missionary. 


AUGUST 9th 


1 sam 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 

xuli. and xviii. I—5. 

Points TO EmpnHastse, (1) The arrogant champion 
(2) A terrified king and army. (3) The fearless 
youth, (4) Victory and its reward. 

It is a pitiable picture that is presented in the 

early part of the lesson. King and people alike 

seem to have been paralysed at the sight of 
the champion of the Philistines and to have 
left God out of iltogether. This fear 
could not have existed if there had been a close 


account 


fellowship with God. A poor woman, accom- 
panied by some neighbours, once came to 
Mr. Spurgeon’s vestry in deep distress. Her 


husband had fled the country, and the story 


which she poured into the ears of the famous 


minister was a very sad _ one. There is 


nothing we can do,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “ but 
kneel down and cry to the Lord for the imme- 
diate conversion of your husband.’ Some 
months afterwards the woman brought her 
husband to Mr. Spurgeon. He was now a 


converted man. On making inquiry and com 
paring was found that the very day on 
which Mr. Spurgeon had prayed for the man’s 
conversion, he, being at that time on board 
ship far away on the sea, stumbled most un- 
expectedly on a stray copy of one of the distin- 
guished The truth went 
to his heart, and at once he repented and sought 
the Lord 

Obedience 1 always accompany faith. 
David had faith in God's power to deliver him 


not 


preacher's sermons 


ust 





ls of the giant, but he knew that 

st do his own rt fo stand idly by 
have been t mistrust God. The cele 

Wels! pr her, ¢ ristmas Evans, was 

e discussing t tato question with his 

wife, and in w t seemed a playful, but 
characteristic, manner, he said to het 


erine, you never mind the potatoes ; put 


rust in Provide e and all will be well ha 
ll you what we'll do, Christmas,”’ replied 
ife ; you go and sit down on the top of 
l-y-Gest, waiting for Providence, and I'll go 
hoe the potatoes and we shall see to 
h of us Providence ll come first.”’ God 


His part, and He expects us to do ours. 


SAUL TRIES TO KILL 
DAVID. 
6—16, 


\UGUST Ith. 


1 Sam. x 
TS TO EMPHASISE (1) The angry and jealous 
Saul’s attempts at murder 3) The 
ht David. 


L grieved the Spirit of God, with the 
It that the Spirit left him, and an evil spirit 
< His place When Christian saw a man in 
iron cage, he asked, ‘“‘ How camest thou in 
condition ?”’ I left off to watch and be 
ber,”’ said the man I laid the reins upon 
neck of my lusts I sinned against the 

of the world, and the goodness of God 

ve grieved the Spirit, and He is gone 

pted the devil, and he is come to me 

f provoked God to anger, and He left 

I have so hardened my heart that I 


repent These words, with equal 

Light have been spoken by Saul. Con 
resistance to God Holy Spirit can have 
ne result rrifling with truth means in- 
| if not immediate, disaste1 


The Secret of Serenity. 
when in dar of his life from the 
ul, David remal ed calm and erene 
t t was in God When the French 
i} threatening to 
Russia, there w ‘reat excitement 


es land I members of the 

| ly were all disturbed in mind 
Prince Gallitzi blis calmness amazed 

ds, who surmised many caus Had it 

b that his faithful and loyalty had 
t | would have been 

a t if vy to ountrs 

| felt | I) hu ) the 
l t tior Hence 
emp I Sp of the approach 
enemy, the E1 r asked the Prine 

le hir qui d Im when all others 

nie by fear 1 the Prince drew a 

Bible from his pocket and handed it to 

I 1 but as 1 er was about to 
it fell to the d opened at the 

t Psalm e Prince read the 

I Salad » the I | ‘“W ld t ut 


Tue Quiver. 


AUGUST 23rd. DAVID AND JONATHAN 


1 Sam. xx, 
Points TO EMPHASISE. 1) The test of friendshir 
(2) Jonathan’s request and David's promise. (. 
lhe faithful friends parted 





[HE love-story of David and Jonathan Is ons 
of the most beautiful in the whole Bibl Lo 
has always a uniting influence, and the iolinn as 
of Christ, in love for the one Master 
together by 
when Mr: 


are drawr 
some vears Te 
Josi th Nix, the wi ll known Wesley 
evangelist, was at Bergen in charge of one 


strong bonds 


the Polytechnic yachting cruises. the late Kine 
Oscar of Sweden was just on the point of leaving 
Bergen for Stockholm. At Mr. Nix’s suggestion 
the Polytechnic party reserved their cheers 
until the plaudits of the Norwegians had died 
away, and then gave vent toa rousing Britist 
cheer. The King stopped opposite to him and 
said to Mr. Nix You are English.” When 
Mr. Nix had said they were, the King inquired 
“Do you like my country?” “No. your 
Majesty,”’ said the evangelist “we love vi i 
country and your people.’ The answer pleased 
the King, and Mr. Nix ventured to add an 
expression of thanks for King Oscar’s messag 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association cele- 
bration in London, and for the Christ-lik 
message sent by the Queen of Sweden. “ Ar 
’ said the King quickly. “ Yes 
your Majesty, the least of all the disciples 
Mr. Nix replied “Then please don’t refer 
to me as ‘ your Majesty ’ again,’’ said the King 
‘We are all one in Christ Jesus.” 





you a discipk 


DAVID SPARES SAUL. 


1 Sam, x4 


AUGUST 30th 


Points TO Empuasise. (1) The continued enmity 
of Saul. (2) David's return of good for evi 
(3) Saul’s blessing and prophecy. 
For a short time after David spared the 
King’s life, Saul saw himself in his true colours 


comes too lat 


With most people self-reproac! 





After the terrible Lroquol Theatre fi 
Chicago a lady who was ridu in a street ¢ 
noticed a young girl so pale and ¢ itated sittr 
oOpposit to her that he ventured to engage ! 
In conversatior With intense emotion, W 
young lady tated that she was one who es- 
caped unhurt from the awful disaster at ti 
theatre When she had tini the older lad 
said ‘Certainly you ought to feel thankful 


sirl, “I know I 
ight to be thankful ; but oh, I didn’t sav 
enyone | Hoping to comfort her, the lady 
oothingly said Yes. dear: but you were 
for yourself under 


wet pin 4 


vrfectly excusable in acting 
such intense excitement.” Instead of taking 
comfort from the words, the trembling git 
only bowed he head and sobbed aloud “Yes ; 
but I didn’t even try to help anyone id David 
could not reproach himself thus, though Saul 
could 


have slain 


saved where he might 


but he chose the better part 


The former 





























































































Our Competition. 


By THE EDITOR. 


First Prize: A “Monarch” Gramophone, 
Ten Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each. 


Ten Prizes of “ Onoto’ 


Fountain Pens. 


Ten Prizes of Five Shillings each. 


HOPE that many hundreds of our readers 
are busy at work in connection with our 


y competition, which was announced in 
the Mav issue and has been mentioned each 
successive month. Time is getting on, and 

ire within a w weeks of the competition 


ing, Members of the League of 
ving Hearts must bestir themselves and 
all they can to interest others in this 
mpetition. The albums already received 
w that we have many talented members 
f the League, and I hope that the net result 
{the competition will be a very large supply 
he benefit of the hospitals 
ver the country. 


Points to Remember 


As some readers may not have heard of 
I am giving full details of 
nce more, and trust that no one will be 
back competing by the thought 
it is t ( The competition is to 
\ le for use in hospitals. 
se albu may ntain cither old or new 
ture | or Christmas cards, and 
SI um should not exceed 
§ th and fourteen inches 
width. It es t matter in the least 
ther t rds ve passed through the 
or 1 | erit of the albums 
be sett ri to the ingenuity 
l artist t obtained. That is to say, 
you she arrangement of the cards 
the all riginality you will standa 
ch f winning one of the prizes. 
il be to remember that the albums 
ple, and, therefore, subjects 

ld } fa)) 


ully selected as likely to 
n and interest invalids. 

I do not wish to be overwhelmed by a 

so it would be advisable 

nd mpetitors to read carefully 

rules, which cover all the necessary points. 

You may decorate the pages of the albums 

lt you like, or you may write on them details 


respecting the cards—such as a description 


of the scene on some landscape, if you think 
it will add to the interest. 

A competitor may send in as many albums 
as he or she likes, my chief point being to 
obtain as large a number of albums for the 
hospitals as possible. It is, however, abso- 
lutely essential, if you wish to take part in 
this competition, that you should become a 
member of the League of Loving Hearts. 
If you are already a member no fresh pay- 
ment is necessary, but, if not, you must join 
immediately by filling in the coupon among 
our advertisement pages, and sending it, 
with a subscription of not less than One 
Shilling, to The Editor, THE Quiver, La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. In this way 
you will be not only able to enter into the 
competition, but you will be contributing 
a direct sum to the benefit of our ten Societies 
which the League of Loving Hearts helps. 


No Limit as to Age, etc. 

There is no restriction as to the age of a 
competitor or as to where the competitor 
I hope many readers of THE QUIVER 
who reside in foreign countries will partici- 
pate in the competition and thus add to 
the variety of the albums. 

here is no limit as to the cost of the 
cards or although, of course, the 
judges will take into consideration the results 
attained at expenditure as_ being 
specially commendable. 


resides. 


albums 


small 


Latest Date for Sending. 

All albums for this 

be sent to The Editor, TH! 

Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., 
30th, 190d. 


competition must 
OvIverR, La 
by September 


Where the Albums will go. 


The albums, as soon as the judges have 
come to their decision, will be despatched 
to the chief hospitals in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cardiff, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Bristol, and the leading 













































f the United Kingdom. So the good 
lished by tl ilbums will be wide 


The Prizes 

first prize is a beautiful ‘ Monarch ”’ 
i which has been placed at 

sal by the generosity of the Gramo- 
Company. When one remembers the 
ht which a ramophone can give, 
ily in the home, but as a method of 
taining an audience, I am quite sure 
l] on the part ol 
my readers to become the tortunate 
{ prize. If, by any 
the winner of the first prize already 


be a great desire 


nty-five records for 


gramophone, which 
irded to the maker of the most 

iful album, I am offering 

other prizes of Half-a-Guinea 





each, 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney C 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 


CHURCH ARMY, 55, Eryanstor 


CHURCH F ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR 


Savoy Street, W 


THE QUIVER, 


1 gramophone, I shall be willing to 


SALVA wn ARMY (Social Work), Quee 
Miss AGNES WestTon’s Work, Koya! 
rut S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
Lonpon City Mission, 3, Bridewe P 
ORPHAN VORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapsid 


British Home AND HospiTAL FOR INCURABLES, 


which will go to those who make the ta 
next best albums sent in. This, however 
does not exhaust the list of prizes. By th 
kindness of Messrs. Thomas De la Rue & Co, | 
am able to offer no fewer than ten ~ Onoto 
Fountain Pens, which will go to the makers 
of the albums in what I may call the “ third 
grade ” of beauty and Originality, The 
fourth set of prizes will consist of ten sums 
of Five Shillings each. “ 





The League of Loving Hearts, 
Just a fe 


the Leagu 
petitors must becom 


qualify rhe 


words will suffice to desi Tibe | 


members in order t 
is founded to assist 
the ten societies mentioned below, and 
funds are divided equally between them 
Membership can be obtained by filling in 
the coupon among our advertisement pages 
and sending not less than One Shilling to 
The Editor 


| cague 


SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP 


iseway, E. 


Theobald Road, W.¢ 


rs’ Rest, Portsmouth, 


Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 


: 
kf 


PROVIDING HOMES FOR WaAIFS AND STRAYS, 


72, Ch apside, E.C. 


of Lov Ing Hearts, of which com: | 
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A "WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 
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BEETLES 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


EXTERMINATED. 


Beer es Unrow COCEROACH PASTE is as hon ‘fic poison for 
ved b y + 2. ywarth, Esq., F.Z.S., Curator 

t S ‘ofhel 1 Mu nye ar the Bee t the Sh A id Wi khe 
after all other traps and powders had failed. SP ast free, 1, ‘3, 2 3.46. 


J. P. HEWITT, Wholesale and Retail Chemist, 
66 & 68, Division Street, Sheffield. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Liv, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 




















Neither Scratch 
SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


THE DIAGNOSIS. 
Doctor: ‘‘Out < condition—all you require is 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT’ 


-Always keep a hottle handy.”’ 





— SS also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. ; 
WHOLESALE Warenouse : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 














HOT WEATHER SOURS MILK 


And Renders its Use 


DANGEROUS For Your Baby. 


There is a baby food that is a complete strengthening food without the addition of 
milk, and which is therefore a safe food for you to give your child during the summer 
months, when heat and thunder may turn milk in a minute. This food is Maltico, the 
preparation on which so many healthy babies have been reared these last three years. 

Maltico is natural, the most perfect substitute for a mother's milk It is made from 
fresh milk and rich golden grain, blended and malted together. The “ Lancet’s™ 
analysis proves that of all Infant Foods “ Maltico” most closely resembles human milk. 

Maltico is a perfect food in itself, and, as it can be mixed with water, is quite safe 
for use in summer when milk goes bad. 


Always use 


MALTICO can be obtained of all good chemists and stores in bottles, price 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
If you have any difficulty in getting it, send your order to 


MALTICO FOODS, LIMITED, 160, REDCROSS ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Wholesale Agents—Rocke, Tompsitt G Co. 


[Face end matter. 
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Lasting Shapeliness 


ASTING shapeliness, with improved health and increased strength, is la: 
the one result which positively proves the genuine efficacy of a treat- 

ment for the cure of obesity ; and in this respect the famous Antipon 9% 
treatment stands supreme. This permanency of the return to beauty of form 9% 
is due to the surprising fact that Antipon, during the rapid elimination of 
superabundant fatty matter, exercises its remarkable power of overcoming the 
tendency to abnormal fat-development. Some people have suffered for years 
| from this distressing tendency, which the old-time treatments could never 
destroy without injury to the constitution. Semi-starvation, sweating and 
drugging, are of no avail in the end ; for when these drastic and dangerous 
measures have, perforce, to be discontinued on account of failing strength and 
vitality the abnormal fat soon returns, and generally causes more trouble and 





















ill-health than before. Antipon, then, is a true and genuine remedy for the 
permanent cure of obesity, and is recognised as such by every competent 
| authority. Antipon is a most efficacious tonic. It gives you a good f 
appetite and improves the digestion. Meals are thoroughly enjoyed, and , 
new rich blood and greater muscularity are the obvious result. The ] 
reduction of weight is not retarded by the generous dietary regime per- ’ 
mitted. Within a day and a night of beginning the course there isa 
decrease of from 8oz. to 3lb., according to the degree of obesity. Thena 
4 satisfactory reduction goes on day by day until normal weight and Ji 
{ symmetrical proportions are restored, when the treatment may be nf 
m discontinued. This wonderful beneficial result has been attained ’ 
} in thousands of cases. Antipon is a slightly tart liquid in which 


only the most harmless vegetable substances are employed. 
It suits everyone, and never causes the least trouble. 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by chemists, stores, &c.; or in case of difficulty 
may be obtained (on remitting amount), carriage 

paid, in private package, direct from the 
th ' Sole Manutacturers, the Antipon 
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Company, 13, Olmar Street, Colonia! readersof “THE 
. ~ OUIVER Madd glad fo 
London, SE. know that Antipon és 

’ ~ 


stocked by Wt holesale Drug- 

ee “ ; 
| gusts in Austra’asia, South 

i Africa, Canada, india, ¢etc., 


| ee A~| and may always be obd- 


See AS ° : Ts \ tamed by ordering through 
i ~ f a local Chemist or Stores 
| ae Oy ~ 
) T - 
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‘THE Nile inundation has been known 
| and utilised in Egypt since the begin- 
ning of recorded history. For 7,000 years 
it least men have been watching and noting 
the flow and fall of the flood, and ripening 
their crops with its fertilising deposit. 
Menes is said by tradition to have 
begun the system of basin irrigation, and 
he is supposed to have lived about B.c. 4400. 
Ever since (and probably before) Egypt has 

tt only lived on the Nile flood, but has 
endeavoured, with more or less success, to 
regulate, economise, and direct it. 

No river, says Mr. Sidney Low, has been 
so closely studied as the Nile, or handled 
with such consummate mastery and re- 
sourcefulness. The greater Pharaohs of the 
middle dynasties, the Ptolemies, the Romans, 
brought to bear upon its problems an 
engineering capacity which we canenvy. but 
it is only since a civilised government has 
been in power along the whole of the upper 

and since the entire length of the 
has been traced to its source, that 
we can in part account for that majestic 
periodicity and those occasional variations 
which have amazed and bewildered so many 
generations. 

The Nile, as we now know, has its true 
source in Victoria Nyanza, that vast natural 
reservoir kept full by drenching equatorial 
rains and the rivers of the Central African 
Highlands. It plunges over the Ripon Falls 
into its second reservoir, Lake Albert, and 
thereafter, as the White Nile, flows steadily 
northward, leaving Uganda to pass into 
the Sudan. At Khartoum its turbulent 
partner, the Blue Nile, flings itself into its 
lacid bosom after a downward rush from 
the alpine heights of Abyssinia. 

It is from this impulsive marriage that 
the land of Egypt is born. For the Blue 
Nile, scouring the volcanic detritus from 
the mountains, brings the rich, red water 
that leaves the fertilising deposit. 

The Blue Nile, fed by the rains and melt- 


King 


waters 


rive! 


nows, begins to rise early in June ; 
ind is in full flood, together with the Atbara, 
in the latter part of August. The Nile con- 
tinues rising through Egypt till the middle 


J 


ptember, when it remains stationary 
f 1 fortnight or three weeks. Then a 
fresh rise occurs in October, and the rivet 
is at its height, after which it gradually sinks 
back The flood season is technically over at 
the end of January, by which time most of 


Watching a River Flow for Seventy Centuries 





the “red ’’ water has gone by. 
continues to fall through the s 
at its lowest in the early 

the flood comes down again 


The river 
Spring, and js 
summer, when 
And so, century after va : replenish ve 

' r century, the stately 
movement has gone on; and century after 
century the Egyptian peasant has waited 
for the spreading of the waters to bring life 
to his arid fields. If the Nile rises 27 feet 
or less there will be famine in Egypt, and 
great scarcity if the rise is no more than 
23 feet. A 25-feet rise is still insufficient 
for the higher levels, whereas anything be. 
tween that figure and about 264 feet will 
give satisiactory irngation everywhere. A 
rise much over 26 feet is a dire misfortune 
It means the bursting of dykes and dams. 
the flooding of the whole country. 

No wonder the water gauges have been 
anxiously watched. There are no objects 
in Egypt much more interesting than the 
Nilometers, the graduated scales cut on 
stones or natural rocks by the river, by 
which for thousands of years the rise of 
the water has been measured, and by which 
it is still measured to-day. 

For seventy centuries, more or less, they 
have been watching the Nile flow; it is 
only in our own times that it has become 
possible to control it, and the control will 
grow more stringent year by year as we 
lay hands more firmly upon the Sudan. 
For 7,000 years Egypt lived and was bom 
anew each season by the system of basin 
irrigation. When the flood came down in 
the late summer and autumn, it was allowed 
to flow over or through the banks into basins 
enclosed by dykes and communicating with 
each other and the Nile by a system ot 
canals. The water, highly charged with the 
fertilising deposit, stood on the land for a 
month or six weeks ; then it was allowed to 
drain back into its parent stream, leaving 
behind it the rich brown mud on which the 
fellah cast his No ploughing was 
needed : no manuring, for the deposit itself 
was sulhcient. 

Under the old dynasties, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, and the Arab caliphs, the 
whole country was cultivated by this system, 
and it supported ten o1 twelve—or, aS 
some hold—twenty millions olf people. Only 
one crop a year could be grown ; but it was 
the bounteous crop of wheat, varied with 
lentils, clover, and maize, which made Egypt 
the granary of the ancient world. 


seed. 
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Curing Illness Without Medicine. 


AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF HOW SANDOW CURES THE ILLS OF LATTER-DAY 
CIVILISATION. 


Illustrated by photographs and drawings by I R. Th on 


R. AUBREY HUNT, the artist, one 
\| day in 1889, whilst painting in Venice, 


rticularly fine muscular young man, 


; conversation mentioned 
it his new juaintance might well come 
London to try conclusions with a_pro- 

fessional strong man, who was at the time 
fering {1.( to anyone who could equal 

his feats of strength. He little thought 
what was to be the ultimate effect of this 


short. accidental chat The fine young 


specimen of human power and physique was 
Eugen San 
Full of the flush of vouth and conscious 
ength give y magnificent health, and a 
ly the symmetrical and muscular develop- 


ments of which have never been equalled in 
the present day, and probably were at no 
time excelled even in the olden times of 
Herculean Grecian athletes, Sandow was 
ambitious. So it came about that London 
was startled by the announcement that an 
unknown young man had accepted the 
challenge of its celebrated champion strong 
man. 

How, before an audience so vast as had at 
no time before or since been crowded into 
the immense London Aquarium, Sandow 
with ease eclipsed all the feats of the chal- 
lenger is a matter of history. 

The furore which his appearance in the 
leading towns of Great Britain and the 

















MR. AND MRS. SANDOW 





AND THEIR CHILOREN IN THEIR MOTOR-CAR 
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United States of America afterwards created not as the strong man, but as the greatest , 
will also be in the memory of most readers. healer of civilisation’s ailments, and that _ 
His continual adding of new record to without drugs, visits to expensive spas, diet care 
record was such that, within a couple of _ restrictions,or interference in any way with or 
years of his first startling public appearance, the habits or occupation of the patients he yi 
ill over the world the name Sandow became — cures. Cast 
a synonym of colossal strength. In this he On visiting his establishment recently and = 
scored point numb r one of his ambitions, selecting at haphazard the records of ” 
but only point number one. number of cases treated, it became quite a 
Sandow realised from the beginning that monotonous, for it was invariably the same ¥ 
every man and every woman could vastly There was first a letter asking for Sandow’s rr 
improve his or her health and physique as advice, and giving details of the trouble nm 
he had done himself, for at the age ol ten followed by a prescribed course of treatment - 
he was a delicate little lad. He had the’ in return, trom Sandow, specially prepared aa 
shrewd foresight to discern that by making to suit the individual case. Then came a chro 
for himself a world-wide name as the most letter from the patient, after perhaps a fort. Tru 
perfect physical man living he would stand a __ night or three weeks or a month, saying that “ 
far better chance of achieving his ambitious — the trouble had quite ceased, and expressing the 
aim of a regenerated haman race, physical gratitude in varying degrees of warmth cult 
and mental, than by any other means. according to the temperament of the writer trea 
Sandow has always been a thinker. He Occasionally the ailment was troublesome won 
studied the human frame anatomically and and the patient’s second letter told of but a . 
physiologically, and worked out the why and © slight improvement, in which event a further 
the wherefore of every action, and the course of treatment by Sandow answered 
influence of scientific exercise upon weakness it, but the last letter trom the patient | 
and disease, so that now the medical world always the same—a complete and, what 
has been convinced of his skill and know- more, a permanent cure. 
and the soundness of his methods But still more striking 1s the witness 
much so that he is repeatedly consulted the great newspaper 7ruth, which, throug \ 
y doctors, and one of our ilustrations a special commissioner, recently made 
hows him lecturing to a distinguished = special and exhaustive inquiry into 1 the 
gathering of medical men merits of the Sandow treatment. — Its report ing 
t seems probable that the name of Eugen published in the form of a special supple- 
Sandow will be handed down to posterity, ment, 1s one of the most sensational ever Ca 
I 
\ 
hav 
eXa 
bel 
} A DISTINGUISHED GATHERING OF MEMBEF OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 








atest syed on any health subject. For, after a 
1 [SSUC c .T 1 : 3 : 
that careful investigation, the Truth special com- 
wrote as follows : 


diet oT 

missionel ‘ 
Wi «J Jearned that ultimately, of all the 
eee treated over the latest period for 


‘ch figures were available, the treatment 








and we only failed entirely in less than I per 
of vont. of cases. Satisfactory improvement, 
juite therefore, was produced in over 99 per cent. 
am of cases, and the treatment had completely 
low’s chieved the objects for which it was under- 
uble taken in no fewer than 94 per cent. of cases.” 
ment Nor were these cases of disorders slight 
are d easily curable. Many were of the most 
ne a re nic and serious character. For, as the 
lort Truth investigator writes : 

So far as actual illness is concerned, 


5 the Sandow system of curative physical 


eatment of four principal groups of ill- 

They are 

1. Weaknesses and diseases of the chest 
and lungs. 

Digestive and kidney troubles. 
Illnesses arising from failure in some 
function of the nervous system. 

1. Skeletal deformities, as, for instance, 


sses, 


curvature of the spine.” 

And again 
Taking those for one day I find that 
ses may be grouped under the follow- 
g heads— ~— 
cant 
Cases of dyspepsia in its many forms 44 
nervous disorders, insomnia, etc. 16 
gout, rehumatism Aa . «@ 
paralysis as se oe 3 
heart affections is x 
chest and lung complaints IO 
various other complaints 5 





no special illness, but treated 

for reduction of obesity or for 
general physical improvement 13 
I i pl ensational as this one a 
lel Was able This materialised a 
| th or so ag and took another most 
g tf lhe Century Insurance Com- 
| Limite one of the foremost British 
Ince mpanies, realising the perma- 
eftect Mr. Sandow’s treatment has on 


health, instituted an exhaustive medical 


sugation into the whole subject them- 
ves with the result that they have an- 
iced that, so entirely satisfied are they 
the merits of the treatment that they 
lecided, subject to the ordinary medical 
mination, to iccept at rates substantially 


scale of charges, patients 
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whom Mr. Sandow recommended for life 
insurance or insurance against sickness at 
the end of a course of his treatment. 

“The reason,’’ say the Company, in a 
letter to Mr. Sandow, “ these low rates can 
be quoted is that the Company are satisfied 
that the Sandow system brings the body 
into a strong and healthy condition above 
the average, thus tending to make for longei 























FACSIMILE OF REPRINT OF “TRUTH’S” 


SPECIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF THE SANDOW CURATIVE TREAT- 


MENT DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE, WHICH 


DISCLOSED THE STARTLING FACT THAT MR. SANDOW 
ABSOLUTELY CURES, WITHOUT DRUGS OR DIETING, 
100 PEOPLE WHO CONSULT HIM. 


94 OUT OF EVERY 


life and immunity from and 
cuperative powers in case of illness.” 

Perhaps the main reason of the uniform 
Sandow will only undertake 
such cases in which his vast experience 
tells him he can effect a radical and _ per- 
manent remedy, so that if after a patient's 
first letter Sandow consents to take him in 
hand, he may be certain relief will ensue. 

In every case he prescribes such a course 
as the patient’s own medical adviser would 
heartily approve, and so it is that doctors, 
from Sir Lauder Brunton to the local prac- 
titioner, are constantly sending patients to 
Sandow. 

Despite the number of cases in hand, 


greatel re- 


success is that 





whole details of each case from the com- 
mencing day to date can be seen by Mr 
Sandow at a moment's notice. 

quite distinct — staffs 
the other of women—and 


Sandow has two 
one ot men 


re 


Ne OY ee me = eS 








by the latter all the 

connection with the ladies’ cases is 
handled in a separate department. In 
sO private a matter as the treatment 


correspondence 


of illness, members of the public can of 
necessity not be granted facilities fos 
personally looking into and_ verifying 
cures, but Sandow invites any regis 
tered medical practitioner to see the 
particulars of any or all 
treatment. His system may be roughly 
livided into four groups 

The first group consists of the treat 
ment of obesity 


cases unde 


Indigestion const! 


pation liver and kidney troubles 


and other complaints and weakness 
ated in the region of the abdomen 
The second group 1s principally fos 
the development of the lungs and = chest 
thereby improving the circulation, strength 
ening the 
restoring sleep, increasing the 
The third group of 
strengthen the great muscles that support 
the spine, the weakness of which is mainly 
the cause of curvature—a deformity so 
very prevalent amongst young girls, and 
apparently increasing 
lhe fourth group is a series of exercises for 


heart, and curing palpitation 


respiratory 


movements will 
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each receives personal attention, and the 


RE DENT ROOSEVELT NSULTS 


N THE QUESTION F AMERICAN NATIONAL PHYSIQUE 


the general development of the whole of th 
muscular and nervous system. : 

There is a point about the Sandow cures 
which is bound to make them the most 
popular amongst the women folk. Whilst 


the exercises cure the illness. they are at the 







EVUGEN SANDOW 


same time giving a pertect figure : and it is an 
open secret that many leading society beauties 
symmetry of form and grace ol 
movement to a course of Sandow’s treatment 
Write for Mi book to-daj 
describing your ailment. It will be sent 
you, together with a reprint of the 7ruh 
report, free of cost if you mention THE 
OUIVER. 
~ Address : Eugen Sandow, Scientific Cura- 
tive Culture Bureau, 32A, St. James's Street, 


London, W 


owe then 


Sandow’'s 
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ox EDUCATION 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ELECT List of Schools and Colleges for Boys and Girls in Town and Country : 


S 
LONDON A Army, University, and Civil Service Tutors; and Special Training Institutions. 





COUNTRY 











ADVICE and INFORMATION as to SCHOOLS 
for GIRLS or BOYS, at home and abroad, and as to 
s for all examinations, is supplied free of charge by the 





gcholastic Association (Ltd.) (Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A.), 22, 
Craven Street, Strat 
BLACKHEATH 


CHRIST'S mm. 39 -- 
COLLEGE. 


Scheol for Boys. 
F pal: Rev. F. W. Av 
M.A. I 
Jome Comfor 
— 





TAMMERING 


Mr. W. A. YEARSLEY, Avenve Parade 





Accrington. 
Expert Authority peech defects to Municipal Edu 
cation Committee awarded Gold Medal for excellency 
treatment emonstrator of method before British 
lical Associat id highly mmended 
mad ff uve fs fe 


QUERNMORE. 
ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITIES, BAR, Etc. 


ve Exar Tithe Recent 


NA ANT JAPAN 


SEVENOA KS 
Kent. 
BRADBOURNE 

College for Girls. 








SEVENOA KS 
Kent. 
AVENUE HOUSE 
SCHOOL. 








PUTNEY, S.w. 


HURST LODGE 
SCHOOL, 








SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and ]. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on 
the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their 
selection by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full 
particulars of reliable and highly recommended establish- 
ments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be 
paid.—J. and J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


STAFFORD. THe GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Pounded by King Edward V1, 1550; Rebuilt 1862; & anised 
= fy Lae the Charity Commissioners, 1875 
Recognised by Board of F ducation 
Head Master: EO Brwruss B.A. (Camh,). 











Healt hy and bracing situatior I W. Mair Line. Playing field of four 
reres. Sole use of Tow is twice weekly in summer. Thorough modern 
lucation. Special a to Science 2 of Council's Physical and 
mical Labora arders received in Head Master's house. 
Education at ~ 
ASTBOURNE ; 





SOUTHDOWN COLLECE. 





Pr pals: Mr. FE. M. BEWLAY 
B.A., Mr. F. A. SHAW, L.CLP. 
Hea 2 7 
2 z i 
, a 2 
wh 
theme y 
R 2 
and a af Education 1 erate terms Preparation for Public 
Ser e, Matr ! er Exams. Careful attention to 
2 ys and those from aérvad. Prospectus on application 


rHE NORTH WALES COAST 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for | 
HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 


INGLESIDE, PRESTATYN, 


NORTH WALES. 
Principal: MISS STORRAR 
rr’ er } ass Certificate for laundry 

} as , ate for Housewifery) 
Practical and Theoretical Instruct in Cookery, Laundry Work. 
Dressmaking, Repair of Clothing, etc., Housework, Marketing, Accounts 
Home Nursing 


Individual Se te tg 
RHYL _ NORTH s 
— WALES 


Bracing sea and mountain air 
Very suitable fer dehcate gurls 


BLENCATHRA 


Marine Drive facing sea) 
A Home Sonoo. For Gras. 
‘ t M x te 


"Dry and Bracing Climate. 











‘ \ 
i by +t t 
t i 
! tf and Reg y Board Excellent Physical 
w. Hock Drill, Gy 
Keteren e R tl l | eruribiinc The Right 
Re Lord Bish f St. Asa : Charles Cameron, C.B, M.D. 
F.R.C.P., T \ ' ! 
FINCHLEY. NORTH, 
ALEXANDRA 


LADIES’ COLLEGE 


ALEXANDRA GROVE (420 ft 


rtificated) 22 Years’ F xperic 





Particularly suitable for delicate) 
with Shorthand and Typewriting, iad 
Physical ’ 


a 


| Music are special features 
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*‘UNNY Spain has a great attraction for 
. those who have the leisure and_ in- 
clination to visit the country, and if possessed 


‘ 


1 good car a more interesting tour could 
hardly be conceived 
The country abounds with quaint and 


Dp resque buildings, and the customs of a 


century or more ago still linger amongst the 
people. The photographs reproduced 
this page show the Marquis de Villamarta 
on his recently acquired 42-h.p. Daimler 
car at the fair of Jerez de la Frontera, 
which is a small town about eight miles 
from Cadiz 
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A Summer Luxury. 
Cooling! Delicious! Refreshing! 
“Nature provides the Fruit, 


, y) ; 
‘BIRD’ supplies the Custard” :} Try them together | \e (ow y 


a al A! oe 




















Some Remarkable Correspondence, “1 am using Maltico for adelicate “I think Maltico just splendid—by 
nthusiastic Lette Doct Wor rs child of seven years, and find it far the best I have used for my chil- 
che valuable She will take a cu f dret Mrs, M., Seatort} 
| ‘ } ‘ 
be hins 7 : ‘ = ‘it wy oe Have found Maltico very bene- 
Ore vi if I had * bal , ficia Mrs. Hamar, Wakefield, 
c ul a young ba 
ertainly feed it on nothing Maltico is a very excellent food 
‘ luing from the re lt tor babies. makes them grow wonder- 
Capt. R., Lancaster tully.”""—Mrs. S., Swinton 
a oe t ed t re I My baby has taken Maltic ind i ‘*T have given Maltico for some time to 
1 and t i tting on most marvellously Mrs. A i niece who previously did not retain other 
Bethnal Green food Mrs. W., London 
’ Malt has a very pleasing taste, and I think Maltico is the best food for 
_ I have no dith Ity in getting baby t take nfants, especially for building up children 
reng . ven it Mrs. ©., Kensit n when wasting away."’—Mrs B., London, 
fal ; _ “I myself t nk Maltico the best food S.1 
for a child have My child has got I find Maltico very suitable for rickets.” 
i und fat that nobody believes it is the same Mrs. W., Rotherham, 
ga : I passed the child Mrs. R., Charlotte Street, W I have found Malticoa very suitable food 
vibe ‘ t me I have great pleasure insaying Mal for infants. My baby girl is making wonder 
ba f mproved by is the most comforting and easily dige d tul progress, and keeps in very good health 
ut. ©., Ma food I have tried.""—A Mother of Nine since I have used it.”—Mrs. J. Lee, S.E. 
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IT IS CHILD'S PLAY 
CLEANING BOOTS WITH 


yf ™ DUCHESS: 
BOOT POLISH 


A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy — Does not 
injure the Leather, 
cake on the boots, 
or soil the clothes. 


















tors 





Sole Proprie 


STEPHENSON BROS., LTD., 
BRADFORD. 












Ad inquire raers fo be sen fast 


‘Collars. Ladies’, from 3/11 per doze 
Gent's g-fold, 4/11 per dozen 
Currs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 
Shists, with 
SS, CUFFS, : uits ch so 
wed mp ie — é —— 
is AND SHIRTS = 


mcr to the Kin and Princes 


S/11 per dozer 
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Tiny Tots | 


A Magazine 


For the Very Little Ones 


1d. 


Now Ready 


AUGUST NUMBER 


ld, 


Stories, Poems, and Pictures 


for the Little Ones 














ROS! NSON & Cl ‘KAY ER, son TELPAST. and at 156 to 170, Regent St, es 








“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived up to and including June 26th, 1908. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: Wradiord, ss, <s., 2 J 

sk | cord Sydney £1; M. O. B, (Hant 12 

Pota » £298 

Sent direct to Dr. Barnard Homes: P. C. Z, ZI 
“Sou Ayrshire Dairy Far mR 4 

k The Children's Country H days Fun An © 
k ey Rea ler < 

For “ The Quiver We fund ( | 
4! 

I 1 ondos s Home les Women » yrna 


Charming Holiday Gift Book 


Little Folks 


Summer Volume 


Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. 


Serial Stories by 
EDWARD 5S. 
“Desperate Disguises” an 
“Lost in the Rockies,” 


Containing 


ELLIS, entitled 


Cloth, 5s. 


EDITH E. CUTHELL and 


d 


and numerous other Stories, Poems, Fairy Tales, 


and Articles 


of interest to Little Folk. 


With six 


coloured plates and numerous black-and-white illus 


The 




















tralons. 
You are requested to write for a 
descriptive catalogue of a new series 


RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT of classics entitled THE PEOPLE'S 
ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL : 
Lt a LIBRARY. Each volume, cloth, 8d. net. 

Amount previously acknowledged 3915 8 : 
A. E. P. (East Molese o 2s Leather Edition de Luxe, 1s. 6d. net 
( nsta } \ | © c 
N a Wa ' ad . CASSE D COMPANY Lo 

Total £41 5 8 














COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 
(Signed) 


Address 





The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Gbe Quiver,” 

Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 

Please enrol me as a Member of the Ioeague of Jsoving Jtearts 
J enclose One Séilling. 
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Tales 


illus 
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Summer 







Novels 


Price 6s. each 


The Spanish Jade 


By Maurice Hewlett 





5th Impression 


4 ( ured Ilit utions and End-papers by 
WIL] iv HYD! 
f first page to last, is splendid 
trecalls that other master 
Spanist e,v h hitherto has had no rival 
M Carmen Mr. Hewlett'sromance 
ace | s side, Westminster Gasette 


By Their Fruits 
By Mrs. Campbell Praed 


2nd Impression 


McCarthy sa It is a very powerful story, 
vith interest from first to last, and with character 
gw r me f its figures displays a genuine 
g originalit In the formation of more 

the uracters are combined the elements of 

ain, and wonder I feel well convinced the 
add to the already high reputation of Mrs 


Campbell Praed."” 


Mary Gray 
By Katharine Tynan 


it reading, a lacks nothing of the refinement 
ke e prose and verse of the writer 


The Statue 


By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett 
2ud Impression 

“Throvghout a series of most ingenious situations 
probabilities are never forgotten. The dialogue is clever 
Indeed, the book is a masterpiece The New 


ge 


Flaming June 
By Mrs. George De Horne Vaizey 
“Such a novel as ‘Flaming June’ is an unqualified 
treat. The whole is admirably contrived and sustained, 
the comedy is never lowered to farce, the drawing is 
never caricature.”’— World 


Wheels of Anarchy 


By Max Pemberton 

‘“*A genuine story of sensation, written with consider- 

able brightness and charm. Mr. Pemberton can be 

warmly congratulated on the skill with which he evolves 
his highly original plot." —The Standard. 


Betty of the Rectory 
By L. T. Meade 


‘Another interesting book. The story is one which is 
sure to appeal to girls, Madame 


CASSELL AND CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 














Fortnightly Trips 
to the Country for 











enjoy its pleasures at a trifling cost 


VERYONE whe is unable to spare a holiday out of town can taste all the joys of 
E. the countryside by subscribing to The Nature Book. For 7d. a fortnight this 
beautiful work takes the reader right into the heart of the country, and reveals 

by fascinating descriptions and charming photographic pictures all the wonders 
and delights of open-air life. The splendours of the landscapes, the wonders of 
animal and bird life, the glories of the skies, the trees and insects, and everything 
in Nature that makes a holiday in the country of interest and joy is dealt with. The 
work, in short, brings Nature into the home of the town-dweller, and enables all to 
For the holiday maker The Nature Book is a 
necessary guide, whilst to others it is the next best thing to a holiday in the country. 

Part 5 now on sale everywhere. 














The NATURE BOOK 




































Summer Number 
i a a ae 


Some of the Leading Features of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE: 
An Object Lesson By Frep M. Wuirr Is a strong Dramatic Story, 


showing how an Australian adventuress was trapped by an ex-officer of 
the Indian Police. 





Ii Conde By JoserH Conrap Mr. Conrad gives a vivid interpretation of 
Neapolitan life. The story is full of power and force. 
Helen Mathers and Richard Marsh contribute humorous short 
stories. The dialogue and incident are equally enjoyable. 
The Strange Adventures of Thomas B. Flint, Resurrec- 
tionist, who saves a petty kingdom from collapse, are told by 
Henry A. HERING. 
Other Short Stories of more than usual interest are contributed by 
ARNOLD BrENNETT, ELIZABETH Banks, and EpGAR JEPSON. 
While the Fiction Section concludes with 
A LONG COMPLETE NOVELETTE 
By Claude and Alice Askew 


uges who Write By Vareytia Steer Is a startling disclosure 


regarding Royalties— Every ruler is a writer,” says Miss Steer im this 


fascinating article. Read about the Kaiser's Poems, the Queen of 


Spain's a and the Mikado’s Ballads. 
Mostyn : Pigott with his pen and 


H. G. Bartholomew with his pencil reveal the secrets of “* THE ART 
OF CARICATURE,” with the King, the Prince of Wales, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Chas. Beresford as their victims, 


Numerous other articles, etc., of interest, and a 


Splendid Humorous Coloured Plate 
3y G. L. STAMPA, 


which every Tennis Player and reader of Tennyson should see. 


A LAUGH IN EVERY LINE 


Ce Sa a (Se 
Cassell’s Magazine 


6° : On Sale Everywhere 6° 


ASSELI AND CO., LTD LONDON r ¢ 


























Grand August. 
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- The Girl’s Realm 


| An Ideal Magazine for Girls 
| AUGUST No., 6d. net 
Games for Garden Parties By Monica Bastin. Illustrated by GLapys Beattie Crozier 


The difficulty of amusing everyone at a large garden party has often been felt by a hostess. Miss Monica Bastin, in an 
4 interesting article, aids in solving the problem, and doubtless many of her suggestions will help to make merry the summer 
guests this year. 


| Tetrazzini on How to Succeed as a Singer By Jean Victor Bates. Illustrated 
|The Experiences of Royalty Incognito By T. C. Bridges. Illustrated by 
| 7.3 





te DaDD. 
| Mr. T. C. Bridges’ stories of various adventures of King Edward, the Czarina, and other royal personages when incognito 
| form extremely interesting reading. 


| An Alpine Adventure : The First Ascent of Piz Scerscen by a Woman By Mrs. Aubrey 
ft Blond. Illustrated by the Author. 


Butterfly Farming: A Curious Occupation carried on in Scarborough. Lllustrated. 


Scent Making for Amateurs By | New Ideas in Girls’ Gardening 
Mabel E. Mozer. By Leonard Bastin. 


Short Stories and Numerous Articles of interest to Girls 
SERIALS: 
The Adventures of Joan (contd) Florence Hodgkinson. 
The Warp of Gold (contd.) Bella Sidney Woolf. 


On Sale Everywhere 





Little Folks Country Cottages and 


AUGUST NUMBER Week-end H 
eeK-en omes 
6d. Now Ready 6d. 
In addition to the usual attrac- By J. H. ELDER-DUNCAN 
tions contained in the monthly 
parts of : Little Folks.” the popu- Fully Illust rated with Plans of Cot- 


lar magazine for the younger 
members of the family, this month 
a great Demy 4to, canvas limp, §s. met. 


tages by well-known Architects. 





Holiday Competition 


tl The House Beautiful 
orms an important feature, and 


will add excitement and pleasure and Useful 


to the little ones at the seaside. 


120 Prizes are offered for the best 


Sand Castles 


By J. H. ELDER-DUNCAN 


Being Practical Suggestions on Fur- 


For full particulars buy a copy nishing and Decoration. — Illustrated 
of the August number. throughout from Photographs. 
6d. 





On Sale Everywhere 6d. Demy 4to, canvas limp, §s. net. 
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Popular 1s. Editions of Popular Fiction 


Printed in clear type on good paper, illustrated and 
bound in attractive pictorial covers, each Js. net 


The Story of Francis Cludde By STANLEY WEYMAN 


k among all new books which kept a weary reviewer from his bed.""—Anprew Lane. 
Kate Meredith By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
rhe best novel Cutcliffe Hyne has ever written.''"—Standard. 
The Plaine of Silence By ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW 
‘Fu f delightful mystery.''—Daiy News. 
A Flame of Fire By JOSEPH HOCKING 
mance full of movement, abounding in exciting situations.''—Datly News 
ists By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
** Vivid, audacious, ani deliciously creepy Globe 
The Woman of Babylon By JOSEPH HOCKING 
‘* There is some daring writing between these covers."'"—Datly Express, 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, 






































The Best for 
Holiday 





For Summer Reading 
BUY 










































‘ ° + Reading 
Cassell’s Sixpennies 
NEW VOLUMES. 
The Man Who Was Dead By A. W. Marchmont 
The Diamond Ship By Max Pemberton 
6d The Whirlwind By Eden Phillpotts 
A Lost Summer By Theo. Douglas 
—_—_ The Factory Queen By Theodora Wilson-Wilson 
Champion By John Colin Dane 
Helena's Love Story By Guy Thorne 
Her Ladyship’s Silence By Marie Connor Leighton 
Princess Maritza By Percy J. Brebner 














At all The Bachelors By Charles Eddy 
P Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Bookstalls. post free on upplication. . 































































CATALOGUE FREE. 


EVERY ARTICLE 
SICK NURSING. 


** Varix,” all about Elastic Stockings, 
f wear, clean ind vepairy them, 





post f fwo stamps. 


Ww. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, Oxtord St., London. 
City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 























vv] ° 9 YOu CANT 
Which ( HAVE BOTH 
Will you have a GE = 
Nasty HEADACHE SRS 
ora © <3 


De MAGKENZIE'S ) 


@ SMELLING ati 
M4 BoTTLE®” 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 


CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
.. , il ‘ t 
~a TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 











TRUSSES, BELTS, 


The only Pen with an V 
€rnalional Reputation, 
nquestionably Besh 


nd upwards 






































| . , ; 
A GOOD NAME 
or | ff O01 \MI 
| / and 
A GOOD 
fs Ne ARTICLI 
“ACEp> 
REAL CURI F 
ior ~ 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, / 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, et d 
IT ATTACKS THE CAUSE by Eliminating 
the Excess of Uric Acid in the Blood. 
| URICURA 
URICURA 
URICURA 
Hammond's Uricura Linament, Price 1/1! and 2/9 
’ Uricura Drops, nae 1 
THE HAMMOND REMEDIES CO., 
| BARRY, GLAM. | 
a 
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The Queen’s Hospital for 


Children 


Late ‘‘North Eastern" Hospital), 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, 


Patron—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


X 130 BEDS IN USE. X 


Help Urgently Needed. 


T. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 





Bankers: Barclays, Lombard Street. 





INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. Ash FOL 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1\d. per Box. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


SAWHITE BRAS 
« BLUE Met a 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
Polish 


and 
see what a difference 
it makes. 








MADE BY 
RECKITT & SONS, Ltd. 
Hull and London. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 











ESTIMATES 
FREE 


- , CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL FURNITURE; 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, =" u ‘ouate. PULPIVG. LaGTERNG, dhe. 
COTTACES, Shipped to any Part of the World. 


HARBROW’'S IRON BUILDING WORKS, — 


LADIES’ and b FRSTIN THE FIELD, | 
CHILDREN’S HAIR PP EVANS aman: 
ROWLANDS’ | |./A Nes OM PIES} 

‘MACASSAR on, | | =o 


3/6, 7/- 10/6. ~~ Rial 
4. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, London - ; EVANS 4&CO.} f Melton 

















